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THE ESSENCE OF ARAB 
CIVILIZATION 


Costi K. Zurayk 


N THE TURMOIL of the present age, we are prone to 
be so distracted by the political and economic aspects of our 
national and international problems as to lose sight of their 

origin and meaning. We tend to forget that these problems can 
be understood only within the context of the particular civiliza- 
tion in which they arise. For this reason, students and thinkers 
can do no greater service in the present critical situation of the 
world than to bring out the fundamental implications of these 
problems in terms of the civilization in which they occur as well 
as in terms of modern Western civilization, which is fast weaving 
its web over the whole of human society. 

This paper is an attempt to analyze the nature of Arab civiliza- 
tion — a civilization which was growing and creative during the 
Middle Ages and contributed its share to human culture and 
v Cost: K. Zurayk, formerly Minister of Syria to the United States, is at present 
serving as Vice-President of the American University of Beirut, Lebanon. The 


article here presented is based on an address given at the UNESCO Conference in 
Beirut on November 29, 1948. 
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progress, but which, after a period of decline, is now seeking 
to protect its existence and to reinterpret its meaning vis 2 vis 
the advancing aggressive Western civilization. Such a study is 
necessary for a true understanding of the present problems of the 
Arab world. Readers may not agree completely with the par- 
ticular conclusions here reached; what is more important is that 
those who are truly concerned with the destiny of the Arabs think 
out the present problems of the Arab world in their true setting, 
and with particular attention to the moral values involved. 


II 


The birth of Arabic civilization was attended, or rather 
caused, by a great spiritual revival of the Arab people. Stirrings 
of this revival were felt in the latter half of the sixth century 
A. D., and perhaps earlier, but it was left to the Prophet Mu- 
hammad in the 7th century to gather together the streams of 
spiritual consciousness and to drive them forth in one mighty 
current. His essential message was the unity of God and the 
apostleship of His prophets, he — Muhammad — being the last 
of them and God’s revelation to him the perfect and ultimate 
revelation. His personality kindled the spirit of his followers, 
and transformed them from ordinary men into great leaders. 
Under their brilliant guidance, the Arabs set out to establish 
one of the greatest empires of history, and to carry the banner 
of a religious movement which today commands the loyalty of 
about 250 million of the world’s population. 

Attempts to explain the birth of Arab civilization by exclu- 
sively material factors have not met with complete success. 
Scholars following such a theory have looked upon the Arab 
expansion from Arabia as one in a series of outbursts of Semitic 
migration, largely military in character, and caused by climatic 
changes and political and economic tensions. They have also 
emphasized the internal weakness and disintegration of the 
Byzantine and Persian empires, thus minimizing the Arab 
achievement. 

All these and similar interpretations, justifiable though they 
may be within their own limits, cannot explain away the evident 
spiritual basis of the Arab revival, nor destroy the fact that 
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Arab rule, conduct, learning, and morals were inextricably tied 
up with the religion of Islam, and were progressive and creative 
to the extent to which they — and Islam itself — remained true 
to the rise of the Arab spirit to a new and nobler conception of 
life. In the first two or three centuries following the Prophet 
Muhammad, the original vision and ideals were potent, and with 
them the vitality and creativity of the Arab empire and civiliza- 
tion. When the vision was dimmed, and the ideals gradually lost 
sight of, political life became a mere contest for power between 
rival dynasties, parties, sects, and races, and the process of dis- 
integration set in. 

The same was true of Islam as a religion, which was closely 
interwoven with Arab life and culture. So long as it preserved 
its original urge and spontaneity, it acted as a leaven vitalizing 
the political system, opening before the people ever new and 
wider horizons in the realms of action and of contemplation. 
When, however, it became reduced to a set of doctrines to be 
taken on credence, and a code of laws and morals to be applied 
rigidly and blindly it turned out to be, as other religions in the 
same state, a burden rather than an inspiration, a paralysing 
shackle instead of a liberating force, the letter that killeth all 
real endeavor and progress. 


Ill 


The driving force, the creative element, in Arab civilization 
was not only the spiritual but also the universal in outlook and 
practice. It would be more correct to say that it was universal 
by virtue of its spirituality. In the realm of belief it started with 
the conception of the unity of God, the creator and the sustainer 
of this universe, the judge of the actions of men, and the ultimate 
guide of human destiny. All things are derived from Him and 
dependent upon Him. He is the principle of order, of stability, 
of growth in the universe and in human life. Men may be divided 
in race or country; their ultimate loyalty remains that which 
ties them to God and makes them brethren within Islam. There 
is therefore an essential unity in humanity, derived from the 
unity of God. 

Now it is true that this unity was limited to those who were 
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within Islam itself. The same may also be said of the other great 
bloc in medieval times: the Christian world. Each of these two 
systems was complete in itself, each looked upon the other as 
being outside the fold, material for conversion or for conquest, 
so that humanity as a whole was not united in practice or, 
strictly speaking, even in belief. In other words there was, if 
one could say so, more than one universalism dominant in the 
medieval world. But I should like to venture the suggestion that 
the two universalistic systems, the Christian and the Moslem, 
were essentially alike, or at least closer to each other than either 
of them is to the modern naturalistic view of the universe. They 
proceeded from similar basic claims and used essentially the 
same kind of reasoning. Despite their frequent controversies 
and violent disputations, they understood each other far better 
than any of us who has embraced the modern this-worldly out- 
look would understand them. 

So long as the universalistic outlook was dominant in Arab 
civilization, and so long as those who belonged to this civiliza- 
tion felt that they were bound by a common loyalty which was 
grounded on the unity of God and the resultant unity of the 
universe and the unity of man, the empire which the Arabs 
built maintained its internal strength and steady progress, and 
Arab civilization remained growing and creative. But as has 
happened in the case of other civilizations both before and after, 
this fundamental universalistic belief gradually lost its effect 
in practice. Within the Arabic empire, Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Berbers and others turned one against another, each seeking to 
gain political predominance and rule; individuals and dynasties 
began to struggle for power; partisan and sectarian rivalries 
asserted themselves and shook the foundation of the state. The 
universal loyalty was broken up by lesser and narrower loyal- 
ties, with the result that the motivation became the gain of power 
rather than the realization of a transcendent ideal. 

It should be stated, however, that this weakening and final 
break-up of the universal outlook in practice affected the politi- 
cal realm more than it did the cultural. Even after the various 
races, parties and sects became divided against themselves in a 
contest for power, their representatives continued to collaborate 
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in the realm of culture. What politics divided, culture kept 
co-operative and united. The traveler who wandered in the 
Arab world passed through many states and political entities, 
often at war with one another, but wherever he went, from 
Central Asia to Spain, he found one common culture, with a 
common language, Arabic, and a basically unified world-view. 

Underlying this fundamentally universal outlook of Arab 
civilization was a faith not only in the unity of God and the 
unity of the believing community, but also in the unity of truth. 
Truth was to Arab thinkers not subjective and relative, but 
objective and absolute, and the duty of man was to learn it and 
abide by it. 

Arab thinkers received truth through two ways: the one, the 
way of revelation, the word of God as revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad and embodied in the Koran; and the other, the 
way of wisdom or philosophy, as worked out by the ancients, 
particularly Plato and Aristotle. To them these two truths were 
but two facets of the one and only truth. Thus their duty was to 
learn them adequately and fully (hence the great activity of 
commentation which they embarked upon) and then to try 
to reconcile them. There were, no doubt, extremists on both sides 
who did not follow this path: certain philosophers, on the one 
hand, who explained religious texts away by allegorical inter- 
pretation; and the religious traditionalists and reactionaries, 
on the other, who damned all philosophy as essentially pagan 
and sinful. But the main tradition of Arabic philosophic and 
theological thought rested on the belief in the fundamental 
unity of the two truths, and set itself the task of bringing out 
this underlying unity. Thus Arabic thought, like that of the 
Latins, is one of reconciliation and synthesis. Arab philosophers 
and theologians bent themselves to the duty of seeking the 
common ultimate truth through its different manifestations. 
Since Reality is one, truth should be one. 

In addition to the philosophers and the theologians, there were 
the mystics, who stressed even more fully and nobly the essential 
unity of God, of humanity, and of truth. They were those 
soaring spirits, the climax of the achievement of creative reli- 
gion, who rise above the letter of the doctrine or the law, who 
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look upon the human personality as a whole, who value love 
above belief, who are truly universal in their yearning for the 
good life. Below the divergences of nature they see the One 
Reality: God. “O God,” one of them declares, “I never listen 
to the cry of animals or to the quivering of trees or to the 
murmuring of water or to the warbling of birds or to the rustling 
wind or to the crashing thunder without feeling them to be an 
evidence of Thy unity and a proof that there is nothing like 
unto Thee.”* Stressing spiritual experience rather than codes 
and doctrines, they become open to truth, from wheresoever it 
comes, and in this way they assert its unity and the unity of 
humanity, across the various boundaries which divide peoples 
and religions. 
My heart has become capable of every form: it is a pasture for gazelles 
and a convent for Christian monks, 
And a temple for idols, and the pilgrims Ka’ba, and the tables of the 
Tora and the book of the Koran. 


I follow the religion of Love, whichever way his camels take. Love is 
my religion and my faith.” 


In this mystic urge we have one of the best fruits of Arab, 
as well as of the more general Islamic civilizations; indeed of 
every creative civilization. And it provides the indisputable 
proof that such abundant and life-giving fruits can grow only 
in a soil saturated with a true universalism, a deep conviction 
of the unity of God, of humanity, and of truth. 


IV 


These attitudes of Arab civilization—the spiritual urge, 
the universal outlook, the deep-seated belief in the unity of 
truth — had far-reaching effects in practice. One of the most 
remarkable and distinctive of these was the co-operative nature 
of Arab culture. When the Arabs came out of the Arabian 
Peninsula into lands that had been saturated with the achieve- 
ments of successive civilizations going back to the dawn of 
history, they did not—as did other conquerors, ancient and 
modern — destroy or eridicate the marks of those civilizations. 


On the contrary, animated by an open mind and a tolerant 


1 Quoted in R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London, 1914), p. 7. 
2Ibn ‘Arabi (translation of R. A. Nicholson), ibid., p. 105. 
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spirit, they encouraged the continued growth of the cultures 
of the various peoples that participated in the empire, and pro- 
vided the conditions for the unification of those cultures into 
one whole. Thus Arab civilization is not the achievement of 
one people; it is rather a co-operative enterprise undertaken 
by many peoples of various racial origins, cultural backgrounds, 
and religious affiliations. Moslems, Christians, and Jews; Arabs, 
Arameans, Persians, Turks, Berbers, and others — all shared 
together in this common effort. Each provided its own distinctive 
contribution. The Arabs brought in the original spiritual urge 
represented in Islam, the remarkable genius of the Arabic 
language, and their sharp literary sensitiveness. Persia provided 
its administrative tradition, its belles-lettres, and its art; India 
its wisdom literature, its astronomy, and mathematics; and, 
above all, the Hellenized Syriac and Coptic speaking Christians 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt contributed their philo- 
sophical, theological, and scientific traditions. Berbers, Jews, 
and Arabicized Spaniards collaborated with the Arabs, and 
under their patronage built up the glorious civilization of 
Moorish Spain. And the same is true of Sicily and Southern 
Italy, of Central Asia, of all the other regions that came within 
the compass of Arab life. Thus exclusiveness and complacent 
self-satisfaction are not in the true Arab tradition. If they had 
been, Arab civilization would not have been possible. 

To the concrete achievements which each of these peoples 
provided, we must add the more evasive but no less effective 
elements in their social life, their mental attitudes, their moral 
conceptions, their varied natures and temperaments. Their 
collaboration in everyday life and cultural activity, even when 
torn apart politically, is evident in the synthetic nature of 
Arab science, philosophy, theology, architecture, the minor 
arts — indeed in almost every aspect of Arab culture and civili- 
zation. 

Arab civilization has been criticized as a hodgepodge of many 
heterogeneous elements, thrown side by side without organi- 
zation or order. Had this been the case, Arab civilization would 
not have been creative. Its contributions in science, philosophy 
and art, which are being increasingly recognized by Western 
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scholars, could not have been possible except on the basis of 
a unity of outlook, of endeavor, and of final accomplishment. 
Arab culture is a finished tissue in which threads of various 
makes and colors are woven. It is not a mixture, but a compound. 
It has unity; and this unity — as in every other individual or 
social phenomenon — is the basis of its strength and creativity. 

A second criticism is directed at the Arabs themselves. What, 
it is asked, did the Arabs contribute to this process? Leaving 
aside the distinctive contributions of the Arabs — the original 
spiritual revival, the genius of the language, the faculty of 
expressing condensed experience in sharp clear-cut verse or 
prose, the individual achievements of Arabs in the various 
disciplines — leaving aside all this, I wish to venture the sug- 
gestion that even if the Arabs had themselves offered no single 
element to this whole, it is sufficient to their undying credit that 
they provided the original spirit and the necessary conditions 
for the bringing together and the co-operation of all these 
various peoples in one common effort. It was they who started 
the empire on a policy of tolerance, who opened their gates 
in Damascus, Baghdad, Cordova, and elsewhere to scholars of 
all races and sects, who sought scholars and books from the 
ends of the earth, who gloried in the patronage of the arts and 
the sciences. This alone is a most distinct contribution, more 
important than any single achievement in science or philosophy 
or art, and entitles the Arabs to a marked place in the history 
of civilization. 


V 


A brief summary of the particular contributions of Arab 
civilization will illustrate the abundant harvests that are reaped 
when men are animated by a deep spiritual urge, a universal 
outlook, a conviction of the unity of truth, and a co-operative 
attitude. 

To begin with every-day life, let us note the contributions 
of this civilization, through agriculture and industry to the 
material development of the world, before the Westerners re- 
volutionized the machine and became the masters of technique. 
Here language affords ample evidence: “rice,” “cotton,” 
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“sugar,” “orange,” “lemon,” “sesame,” “apricot,” and a host 
of others which the Western languages have received from 
Arabic are examples of agricultural products diffused by the 
Arabs in the Western world. The same is true in the realm of 
industry, as is witnessed by such words as “muslin,” “damask,” 
“atlas,” “sofa.” 

In the field of commercial activity and exploration, the Arabs 
and their fellow Moslems went far and wide. Across the deserts 
and mountains of Asia and Africa, of eastern and south- 
western Europe their caravans trod back and forth carrying 
the goods of one part of the then known world to another. 
Around the coasts of the Mediterranean, the African continent, 
the Indian Ocean, and even as far as the eastern ports of China, 
their vessels plied continuously, serving the exchange of goods 
and of culture and adding to maritime and geographical knowl- 
edge. Finds of Arab coins in such far away regions as Scandi- 
navia witness to the extent and diffusion of this activity. 

In the arts we have the immortal beauty of mosques, schools, 
palaces, and other buildings strewn all the way from Iran to 
Spain; the wealth of minute decoration, and other features of 
the so-called “Saracenic” architecture which have been of wide 
influence, as is shown by such words as “arabesque,” “alcove,” 
and “ogive.” Add to this the achievements in the minor arts 
in metal, leather, ivory, glass and wood work, which in the 
words of one scholar “have time and again refreshed Western 
art from a fund which has been to us rather an annuity than 
a legacy.”* In music the researches of Ribera and Farmer have 
opened up new vistas before our eyes regarding Arab con- 
tributions to theory and practice. In addition to mensural music 
which Farmer considers as “the most important legacy left to 
Europe by the Arabs,”’* such words as “lute,” “guitar,” and 
“rebec” give the uninitiated a glimpse of Arab influence in this 
field. Along with popular music went popular poetry, which, 
recent research shows, had its effect on the troubadours and in 
general on the liberation of Western imagination-and the flower- 
ing of medieval popular poetry and music. 


3 A. H. Christie, in Legacy of Islam (Oxford, 1931), p. 151. 
4H. Farmer, ibid., p. 372. 
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Last, but far from least, is the Arabic contribution to positive 
knowledge: science, philosophy, theology. A glance at George 
Sarton’s monumental Introduction to the History of Science 
is sufficient to give a just appreciation of the importance of 
this contribution and of its place in the history of human 
thought. It is well known that the Arabs preserved and trans- 
mitted to the Latin West, which had lost touch with classical 
civilization, the main body of Greek scientific and philosophical 
tradition, combined with valuable elements derived from Ara- 
mean, Persian, and Indian sources; that they studied this tradi- 
tion and commented upon it (one of them, Averroés, being 
considered by the Latin West itself as the Great Commentator 
on Aristotle) ; and that they added to it valuable contributions 
of their own. In science, algebra and alchemy, as these two 
words indicate, owe their origin largely to the Arabs. It was 
they who diffused in the West the Indian numerals, which 
henceforth came to bear their name. Their astronomical re- 
search has left on the sky immortal traces of their scholarship, 
as evidenced by such star names as “Acrab,” “Algedi,” “Altair,” 
and “Deneb,” and by such technical terms as “azimuth,” 
“nadir,” and “zenith.” Their medical treatises were the basis 
of the medical curriculum in medieval universities; the Canon 
of Avicenna remained, in the words of Dr. Osler, “a medical 
bible for a longer period than any other work.”® Through 
them much medical knowledge was transmitted to the Latin 
West, and played its part— along with their other scientific 
achievements — in the cumulation of positive knowledge, which 
is the only criterion of human progress. Lastly, in the field of 
history and sociology, we have the celebrated Prolegomena of 
Ibn Khaldun, in which the fourteenth century scholar lays 
down for the first time in a scientific way the principles of 
historical criticism and interpretation. Regarding his place in 
the history of human thought, it is sufficient to state, in the 
words of the Spanish scholar Altamira, “that in the fourteenth 
Century, when the European historiography was still so deficient 
and so alien to conceptions of the character Ibn Khaldun ex- 
pounds and defends, there should have been written a book 

5Sir William Osler, The Evolution of Modern Medicine (New Haven, 1922), p. 98. 
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like the Prolegomena, in which all the problems are treated 
or suggested which, in a more discursive manner, have come 
to constitute the principal preoccupation of modern historians.”’® 

Even more valuable than any concrete scientific contribution 
is the spirit of inquiry and reliance upon reason which character- 
ized Arab thought in its period of creativity, and which had its 
undoubted influence in the stimulation of the Western mind. 
Listen to the words of Adelard of Bath, an English scholar of 
the twelfth century who studied at the feet of the Arabs in 
Spain and Syria, addressing his nephew who studied in the 
universities of the Franks: 

“T”, said Adelard, “with reason for my guide, have learned 
one thing from my Arab teachers, you, something different; 
dazzled by the outward show of authority you wear a head- 
stall. For what else should we call authority but a head-stall? 
ue Reason has been given to individuals that, with it as chief 
judge, distinction may be drawn between the true and the 
false ...”* 

This, in a brief and inadequate way, is the contribution of 
Arab civilization to human development and progress. Those 
who know and acknowledge it usually look upon it from the 
point of view of its effect on the medieval West, and on human 
culture as a whole. But even if Arab civilization had exerted 
no influence on medieval and modern culture, it would still 
be pregnant with meaning. For it represents the endeavors of 
a vast number of peoples of various racial origins, religious 
affiliations, and mental endowments to seek a better life and to 
reach the truth about the nature of the world and of man. The 
problems to which they addressed themselves are the essentially 
human problems underlying all cultures and civilizations. The 
achievements they realized, the errors they committed, the sum- 
mits to which they rose as well as the pitfalls into which they 
stumbled are all full of significance to him who would reflect 
and learn. 


V 


Arab civilization had its period of growth, creativity, and 


6 Nathaniel Schmidt, Jbn Khaldun (New York, 1930), p. 26. 
7 Bernard Lewis, British Contributions to Arabic Studies (London, 1941), p. 11. 
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glory, and then like all other civilizations in history it broke 
up and disintegrated. After two centuries of unity and expan- 
sion, the empire became divided into various states and princi- 
palities. Individual, dynastic, racial, and regional iterests tore 
up the common loyalty. Then waves of wild invaders broke 
upon it from the east one after another — Jenghis Khan, Hulagu, 
Tamerlane, — each cutting deeper into its body and doing its part 
in damaging its life and character. 

In the meantime the West was undergoing a Renaissance 
and a Reformation through the liberation of reason and the 
rediscovery of the positive tradition of the past — an achieve- 
ment toward which the Arabs themselves had contributed so 
much. As a result of the successes the West achieved over the 
powers of nature, its civilization became expansive until its 
limits — at least on the physical, the political, and the economic 
levels — have now embraced almost the whole world. After 
four hundred years of dormancy, the Arab East began in the 
last century to awaken under the impact of this terrifyingly 
dynamic civilization, and to look for security, dignity, and 
progress in the troubled modern world. 

At once a fundamental question presents itself to the Arab 
thinker and planner: Is such a phenomenon as Arab civiliza- 
tion possible in the world of today? The answer is yes, but the 
possibility is inextricably linked to the possibility of Civiliza- 
tion as a whole. The development of technique has bound the 
various regions and peoples of the worid in one common 
destiny. From now on, it is either one world or none; it is 
either Civilization with a capital C or nothing. The conditions 
for the existence of Civilization, however, are precisely those 
which have manifested themselves as having been at the basis 
of Arab civilization. First: the spiritual urge, for a world as 
technically advanced as our own, if dominated by power politics 
rather than by law, by interest rather than by principle, by 
lust rather than by love, is doomed to destruction. Second: the 
universal outlook, the development of a new universalism in 
thought and action—not the superficial and dangerous uni- 
versalism that comes through unification on the physical, or 
even on the political or economic level, but the real univer- 
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salism of being, of idea, of spirit. Third: belief in the unity of 
truth, as an expression of the unity of God, the unity of nature, 
and the essential unity of mind. And lastly: co-operative, syn- 
thetic, endeavor. 

But it may be asked further whether there can be a place for an 
Arab or any other particular culture in a truly universal civili- 
zation. The answer again is certainly in the affirmative, for a 
civilization which is truly universal is open and all-embracing. 
It encourages the development of particular achievements, and 
takes pride in embodying and harmonizing them. Conversely, 
any particular civilization would not be worthy of the name 
unless it embodied universal values. It is only under these con- 
ditions that both an Arab and a world civilization can exist 
— if the universal embraces the particular, and the particular 
manifests the universal. 

Today the Arabs, as other peoples attempting to organize 
a new life under the impact of Western civilization, find them- 
selves before a dilemma. On the one hand, they are afraid of 
certain aggressive features of Western civilization; on the 
other, they cannot achieve progress and contribute their share 
unless they assimilate that civilization. 

In the first place, the Arabs are concerned with the pres- 
ervation and development of their national existence. Having 
suffered a long period of foreign domination, they are anxious 
to consolidate the independence which they have won by hard 
struggle. They note with alarm that imperialism has not yet 
disappeared from the world. They now face what they can only 
view as one of the most potent forms of this imperialism and one 
that is replete with the most serious dangers to their very 
existence — namely, Zionist aggression. They are convinced that 
this aggression, together with the conflicting interests of the 
Big Powers, will continue to imperil their security and limit 
their chance for free development. Secondly, they are anxious 
to strengthen the bonds of unity among themselves. Inspired 
by the glorious memories of their past, realizing their linguistic, 
cultural, and historical ties, as well as their common interests 
and dangers, they are seeking new goals of unified endeavor. 
The weakness of the Arab League, divided so far by dynastic 
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and regional loyalties, should not blind one to the rising urge 
for unity among the intellectuals and the masses. Thirdly, the 
Arabs are facing the problem of building up their internal 
organization and life by economic development, social progress, 
and the spread of education. This involved a long and difficult 
struggle, and requires from their leaders an enlightened and 
able statesmanship, and from them all a spirit of co-operation 
and sacrifice. Finally, they are wondering what is to be their 
particular contribution, or “mission” to modern civilization; 
whether they are destined, by reason of geographic position, 
racial endowment, historical tradition, and other factors, to 
represent something individual and positive in the modern 
world, or whether they, and others like them, will lose their 
essential identity and be completely assimilated by Western 
civilization. 

The Arabs’ attitudes and answers to these problems take the 
form of nationalistic doctrines and endeavors of different de- 
grees of breadth or narrowness. This nationalism, in its various 
forms, is partly a reaction against the dangers from outside, 
partly a basis for internal unification, for revival of past 
achievements, and for preparation for contribution to world 
culture. Whether this nationalism becomes broad or narrow, 
tolerant or exclusive, progressive or reactionary — whether, in 
other words, it becomes the outward expression of an inner 
civilization or contracts upon itself and dies of suffocation — 
will depend upon the Arabs themselves, but also, and even 
more, upon the attitudes and policies of other peoples, and 
upon the course of modern civilization in general. 

From the Arabs the challenge requires searching self-exami- 
nation; merciless rejection of all weakening and reactionary 
factors in their national life; objective appreciation and cultiva- 
tion of universal values in their culture; readiness to assimilate 
Western technique and, above all, the positive intellectual and 
spiritual tradition of the West; conviction of the need for 
radical inner transformation; and the willingness and ability 
to achieve this transformation with vision and courage. 

But the challenge to modern civilization itself, and to the 
attitudes which it represents, is no less great and pressing. These 
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attitudes, in the last analysis, are neither political nor economic, 
but moral and spiritual. But let us beware of minimizing the 
effect of the political and the economic, especially in the present 
world, when power has become more and more concentrated 
and organized. We would indeed be hiding our heads in the 
sand if we believed that we could build cultural co-operation 
while at the same time we followed selfish and petty interests 
in the political and economic spheres. Peace, it was said, is one 
and indivisible, but so are morality and spirit. It is only by 
a truly regenerated morality and unified spirit pervading the 
whole human community and motivating its political decisions, 
economic activities, and cultural efforts — all at the same time 
and to the same extent — that peace, one and indivisible, can 
be attained. 

The Neo-Platonic philosopher Plotinus, whose writings left 
a deep effect on Arab thought, said in a famous passage: “All 
things that exist do so by virtue of ‘unity’ — in so far as they 
exist in any ultimate sense and in so far as they may be said to 
be real. For what would anything be if it were not ‘one’? With- 
out the unity of which we speak things do not exist. There can 
be no army which is not a unit, nor a chorus, nor herd, unless 
cach, 16: [ORG i055» Similarly there is health when the body is 
harmonized into unity, and beauty when the essence of unity 
controls the parts, and virtue in the soul when it is unified and 
brought into a single harmonious whole.”® 

This applies to the Arabs, as it applies to any people, and to 
humanity. Without real unity among the Arabs, there would 
be no Arab civilization. Without real unity among the peoples 
of the world, there will be no civilization at all. May the two 
unities, the particular and the universal, be such as in the words 


of Plotinus to engender health, beauty, and virtue. 


8 Enneads, 1X, 1, as translated in A. E. Avey, Readings in Philosophy (New York, 
1924), P. 175. 





LIVING STANDARDS 


IN RURAL IRAN 


A Case Study 
Lyle J. Hayden 


F THE PEOPLE of the United States are convinced that it 
should be the policy of their country to aid the backward 
areas of the world, as President Truman recommended in 

his inaugural address on January 20, 1949, then it is well that 
they be aware of the task which lies ahead. Applied to the Mid- 
dle East it involves raising the standard of living in the rural 
areas, for the prosperity of the region is dependent primarily on 
its agricultural productivity. Of the 15,000,000 inhabitants of 
Iran, for example, 12,000,000 live in rural areas, and make their 
livelihood directly or indirectly from the soil. 

An understanding of the economic status of the Iranian peas- 
ant can be acquired rather better by a description of how he 
lives in a specific but typical village than by de-humanized sta- 
tistics. Let us, then, address our attention to the village of 
Aliabad, population 110, located in the central plateau of Iran, 
not far from the capital city of Tehran.* 


1 Although the name “Aliabad” is fictitious, the picture given is of a specific village 
generally typical of the central Iranian plateau; it does not exemplify rural life in the 
peripheral areas of the country. Likewise, while the name “Hosayn Isfahani” is also fic- 
titious, what is said of him and his family is not a composite picture but that of a specific 
family approaching the norm. 





v Lyve J. Haypen spent three years, 1945-1948, organizing and directing the Near 
East Foundation’s rural improvement demonstration in some 30 to 35 villages located 
in a restricted area to the southeast of Tehran. The program included problems of 
agriculture, sanitation, and education, with special emphasis on the development 
of local leadership. Dr. Hayden and other members of the supervisory staff concur- 
rently served as counsellors and advisers to the Iranian Government on various 
technical matters of interest to the Ministries of Agriculture, Education, and Health. 
At present, Dr. Hayden is in charge of the farm machinery program of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA), with headquarters in Paris. 
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LIFE IN ALIABAD 


The first sign of Aliabad, as one approaches it across the flat 
plain rimmed by barren, reddish mountains in the distant back- 
ground, is two or three small flocks of sheep grazing in the 
denuded fields. These sheep are characterized by an enormous 
bunch of fat on the rump. Probably no other breed in the world 
could survive under such conditions of scarcity. Closer to the 
village one sees oxen drawing an iron-pointed stick through 
the fertile soil, recently revitalized by a thorough soaking with 
the precious irrigation water. Barley and wheat are the chief 
source of income for the people of Aliabad: the seeds are first 
sown by hand, broadcast upon the watered but untilled earth, 
and then covered by the crude plow. “Plowman’s folly” has not 
been practiced here, for the surface of the soil is merely scratched 
and that only once in every three to six years. This idleness per- 
mits the sun to renew partially the soil’s fertility and discourage 
weed growth. The arrangement is practicable because every 
village has more land than it has water for irrigation. Six hun- 
dred and sixty acres belong to Aliabad. Of this only 200 to 240 
acres are in crops in any one year. 


LIVING STANDARDS OF A PEASANT HOUSEHOLD 


One is almost upon the village before sighting it, so perfectly 
do the earth walls and low dome roofs blend with the landscape. 
A few trees grow around nearly every house, but they are small 
and will be cut in a few years for their valuable wood. In some 
of the yards are fig trees, pomegranates, and an occasional 
grapevine. 

The average dwelling in Aliabad consists of two rooms, with 
a third, three-sided room used for cooking. This “kitchen” is 
blackened by the smudge of many manure-burning fires, but 
since the weather is generally mild and there is little other fuel 
available, it is probably the best type of cooking room possible 
with the peasants’ present resources. One of the other two rooms 
must be used for storing all the supplies for the family and the 
feed for the livestock, if the family is prosperous enough to own 
any. The remaining room is that in which the family lives, eats, 
and sleeps. The floor is earth but remarkably clean, for the 
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hard-packed clay is swept daily, as is the ground for some dis- 
tance in front of the door. The living room is devoid of furni- 
ture: bedding is neatly rolled and placed in the corner beside 
two crude trunks which contain all the household possessions 
and extra clothing. There are no windows in the house, nor in 
any other house in Aliabad. The walls being surfaced with 
brown mud plaster, there is little interior light except that which 
comes directly from the open door. 

Structurally, the walls are about thirty inches thick at ground 
level and approximately eighteen inches thick at the top, where 
the dome roof begins. Since the roof, made of sunbaked brick 
bound with mud plaster, is traditionally built as a round dome, 
most of the rooms are square rather than oblong in shape. Occa- 
sionally, however, the roof is in the form of a vault, thus per- 
mitting a long narrow interior. Flat roofs are uncommon because 
of the expense of wooden beams and the danger of termites. 
While the mud brick type of structure is often drab looking, it 
is cheap and practical. The material is available from the sur- 
rounding earth, and the building is both cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 

Such is the home of Hosayn Isfahani. Hosayn, his wife, and 
two children live, eat, and sleep in the central room except on 
very hot summer nights, when they go outside. On a ledge in 
this room we find a much treasured samovar for making tea, 
a small mirror, and two small porcelain vases, both badly cracked. 
He tells us that his family eats the following daily menu: break- 
fast: bread and tea; lunch: bread and mawst (yoghurt) ; dinner: 
bread, mawst, and tea. Once each week the family may have 
mutton or beef, and at another time it varies the menu by having 
rice. In summer it eats much melon and cucumber, for these 
are the principal summer crops of Aliabad. But Hosayn has no 
fruits trees, so any fruit the family wants must be bought or 
bartered. However, he has one ox, 8 chickens, 11 sheep, and 4 
goats. He is more prosperous than the average. 


SYSTEM OF OWNERSHIP AND PRODUCTION 


Hosayn raises only wheat and barley. He himself is not a 
melon grower, as such farming is done by specialists who come 
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every summer from the vicinity of Isfahan to put in the crop. He 
is, however, employed by these men whenever he has the time 
to spare. Like all the men of the village, Hosayn belongs to a 
group of four farmers with two teams of oxen who work to- 
gether in planting and harvesting their crops. These groups, or 
bunehs, are the most accurate index of the size and productivity 
of a village, although sometimes the number of teams of oxen 
may be used as a guide because they are more essential than the 
men in determining the amount of land to be tilled. There are 
six bunehs in Aliabad, each of which can handle about 40 acres 
of wheat or barley. In other words, each member gets a share of 
the income from 10 acres. Yields average between 18 and 20 
bushels per acre. 

Hosayn does not, of course, own any land himself, and since 
he has no money to buy land, irrigation water, seed, food, or 
even his house, he must borrow from the village owner and re- 
turn a percentage of what he raises. The most common form of 
division of the grain crops is by fifths: one fifth to the owner of 
the land; one fifth for the water; one fifth for the seed; one fifth 
to the owner of the ox; and one fifth to the farmer for his labor. 

The owner, or owners, of the land always own and control the 
water. In most instances they also supply the seed, as the average 
peasant does not have the managerial ability, the storage space, 
or the capital to hold grain for seeding purposes. Most of the 
oxen are the possession of a few prosperous villagers who “hire 
out” their oxen and plows to the working farmers. Such indivi- 
duals are called govband, or “ox-owners,” and this title signifies 
their higher prestige in social rank. When a villager becomes a 
govband he wears a hat, coat, carries a cane, and quits work. It 
is easy to see how this is possible when one understands from 
the above method of crop division that an owner of ten oxen 
receives the same crop return as ten farmers, each of whom owns 
only a one-fifth share. 

Under normal conditions each farmer can produce about 200 
bushels of grain per year. Since most farmers own nothing, they 
get only the labor fifth, which amounts to 40 bushels. This means 
that the average farmer must live and support his family on 
approximately $100 per year. Hosayn, who owns his ox, will 
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receive an income of twice this amount, or roughly $200. His 
sheep and goats are also profitable, bringing him an additional 
$so. At harvest time Hosayn’s wife, with all the other women 
of the village, goes into the fields and picks up the grain which 
has been dropped by the harvesters. According to age-old custom 
the women are allowed to keep all they gather for their own use. 
While the grain collected in this fashion by a single family is 
never more than five bushels, it furnishes bread for about one 
and a half months of the year. 


WATER SUPPLY AND USAGE 

The people of Aliabad normally use only the water that flows 
through their village in open ditches, although an underground 
reservoir holds a supply for domestic use during those long 
summer months when the water is allowed to flow only once in 
every two weeks or less. Coming many miles across country from 
a small distant river, this water must supply what is needed for 
growing the crops, for household use, and for the community 
bath. Naturally such water is highly contaminated, because many 
villagers wash in it and dispose of their wastes in it as it flows 
toward its destination. 

The community bath consists of an underground building of 
two or more large rooms, and is similar to all “Turkish” baths in 
the Middle East. The first room the bather enters has a small, 
cool, pool in the center, and built-in benches around the walls. 
Here he removes his clothing and washes his feet. The inner 
room is much warmer, and again often has a shallow pool in 
the center for rinsing purposes. At one side is another large pool 
filled with warm water, which the bather enters by mounting a 
few steps and climbing over a low partition wall. This room 
is always hot, humid, and dark, the only light being admitted by 
a few pieces of glass in the extreme peak of the dome. Since all 
bathe in the same water, changed only once every two weeks or 
more, the room would seem to be a natural breeding place for all 
types of disease-producing organisms. Actually favus, or “ring 
worm of the scalp,” is common, but strangely enough there seems 
to be no such ailment as “athletes foot.” Women usually bathe 
during the day and men at night. The charge for bathing is a 
pat of bread to the bathkeeper. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS 


The people of Aliabad suffer much from disease, malaria be- 
ing the most prevalent and probably the most damaging. When 
village improvement work was started it was found that 82 per- 
cent of the population, in spite of the dry climate and scarcity 
of water, had the malaria parasite in their blood; it was con- 
sidered natural that each individual should have periodic attacks 
of the “fever.” Trachoma is the second most prevalent disease, 
a test of the population turning up an incidence of 12 percent. 
Epidemics of smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid, and typhus fever 
are common. 


CIVIC ORGANIZATION 


The civil government of the village, like most others in Iran, 
is legally the joint responsibility of the owner and the national 
government. The owner has absolute control of the business af- 
fairs of the land, and to a large extent controls the personal des- 
tiny of each inhabitant. He is an absentee landlord who, like 
most village owners, resides in Tehran and visits the property 
once or twice yearly. He owns all the land, the water rights, and 
ninety percent of the houses of Aliabad. The national govern- 
ment.is responsible for law enforcement, education, and health. 

In many instances neither the owner nor the government is 
able to fulfill his obligations and the people must shift for them- 
selves. The executive responsible for the village government 
and business affairs is one of their own members, the kadkhoda, 
who is appointed and paid by the owner. His is a three-way 
responsibility, because not only does he represent the owner but 
in dealing with outsiders and settling disputes among the resi- 
dents he represents the people. Furthermore, the governmental 
law enforcement officers recognize him as a local constable. He 
is responsible to the owner for the division of crops; he repre- 
sents the people when a minor dispute arises between villages; 
and he presents petitions to the owner for privileges on behalf 
of the people. He certifies the registration of births and mar- 
riages, and verifies the young men selected to perform compul- 
sory military service with the national army. 

Aliabad has neither a Mullah (Moslem priest) nor a mosque, 
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but a travelling Mullah visits there occasionally. Until a school 
was established in 1946, the children had no opportunity for 
organized education. Only two adults could read and write. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The policy which the Near East Foundation, acting under 
authority from the government, has followed in its attempt to 
better the economic conditions of the rural population of Iran 
has been to evolve practices which the national government, 
landowners, and peasants can adopt in all the villages of the 
country without doing violence to the general social pattern. 
The ultimate aims are two-fold: first, the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions, not so much from the standpoint of earning 
more money as from the standpoint of having more to eat, more 
to wear, and more desirable living conditions; second, the im- 
provement of health. The two objectives are interdependent; 
moreover, neither can be permanently realized without a general 
educational program for adults as well as children which in- 
cludes not only fundamental instruction in reading and writing, 
but education in how to live. 

In order to educate efficiently there must be a teacher and a 
pupil or pupils. There is no problem in Iran in regard to pupils, 
because the average Iranian is eager to be considered an edu- 
cated person. The Iranian villager is not content with his lot; 
neither is he lazy or untalented. He moves rapidly and works 
unbelievably hard at any task he undertakes. Furthermore, he 
is a natural artisan, as is evidenced by Iranian painting, engrav- 
ing, pottery making, architecture, and especially the art of rug 
making. He is gifted in the art of duplication: he can examine 
almost any article and then make an exact replica. He may not 
understand how a mechanical gadget works, but usually he can 
make one just like it that will function. These traits of character 
are important to realize in order to understand why certain 
practices were followed in the Aliabad experiment. 


INITIAL STEPS IN EDUCATION 
The first task was to find a man who would be willing to 
live in a village and who, as he won the respect and confidence 
of the people, would become not only a suitable teacher, but a 
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social worker as well. The finding of the proper young men to do 
this was, and still is, the most difficult single problem to over- 
come. When one was found for Aliabad, his first instructions 
were to make himself as comfortable as possible, but not to live 
too “far above the people.” His second task was to get acquainted 
with the villagers and discover what their most serious problems 
were. 

The first actual work of teaching was to open an adult literacy 
class which met every other night. There is something magical 
about the printed page. To the illiterate Iranian, ability to read 
and write is a goal worth seeking at all costs, and second only 
to the supreme glory of making a pilgrimage to Mecca. The first 
class in reading ran for four months with an average attendance 
of twenty men. Probably every man in the village attended once 
or twice, and many came from surrounding villages. As soon 
as the students had gone through the first two elementary read- 
ers, they were provided with reading material on agriculture 
and health which dealt with the projects being stressed for eco- 
nomic and sanitary improvement. A few months later there was 


established a full-time day school for youngsters, with thirty 
pupils enrolled. 


IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 


Through contact with this adult class, the teacher learned 
that one problem of concern to all the villagers was the condition 
of the water in the reservoir during the summer months. It had 
a foul taste and odor. A filter was accordingly built after the 
villagers had accepted an offer of the materials if they would 
furnish the labor. This was a simple sand filter that removed 85 
percent or more of the disease producing bacteria; it certainly 
removed the silt and trash and prevented frogs from entering. 
The teacher told the farmers about micro-organisms and encour- 
aged them to use only this water. The habit was easily formed 
because this water was always cool and clear, and now had no 
odor or bad taste. 

The prevalence of malaria was the prime problem in the sub- 
sidiary aim of improving health conditions, yet considering the 
dryness of the climate it was obviously not insoluble. The teacher 
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hired a young man of the village to do nothing but try to elimi- 
nate mosquito breeding. Stagnant pools that could not be drained, 
or those that were used only for washing, were sprayed with 5 
percent DDT in kerosene; pools where livestock might drink 
with only kerosene. Irrigation ditches were straightened and 
grass removed. However, not all the breeding could be controlled 
by these measures: cattle tracks along the ditches, forgotten water 
pots behind the houses, hidden water pockets around the build- 
ings seemed to make complete success impossible. So in mid- 
summer of 1947 the interiors of all buildings used by man or 
beast were sprayed gratis with 5 percent DDT in kerosene. Since 
it was known that a good housewife would sweep her floor daily, 
we required that all bedding, rugs, and extra clothing be unrolled 
to cover the floor before spraying the rooms. When treating the 
ceilings there was sufficient settling of the spray mist to kill any 
vermin in these articles, yet not enough to wet the material. By 
this method all mosquitoes, flies, lice, fleas, bedbugs and, we were 
told, even scorpions were killed. 

One amusing observation was made by a village farmer when 
questioned about the results of the spraying. He confirmed that 
all the above pests had been eliminated, but added that he felt 
the spraying would interfere seriously with the harvest. Seeing 
no connection, the teacher inquired as to how that was possible. 
The farmer replied, “Yesterday after lunch I lay down for a 
short rest and went to sleep. As no flies, lice, or bedbugs annoyed 
me it was only two hours before sunset that I awoke. How could 
I get the harvest in?” There were others who were not sure of 
the desirability of the treatment, contending, in traditional man- 
ner, that God sent these pests, and if they were eliminated he 
would send others — and perhaps worse ones — to trouble man- 
kind. The majority, however, were anxious to have the spray 
repeated when after two months the mosquitoes and flies began to 
return. This time, knowing that outright gifts are seldom fully 
appreciated, and that the peasants must be taught that it was 
their own program, agreement was made conditional on the 
village’s supplying the labor. 

In 1948 the spraying program was expanded to include some 
thirty villages, but now it was asked that the owners pay for the 
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materials, and that the people furnish the labor. Even though it 
costs less than $2.00 per family for two sprayings per season, 
education has not progressed far enough for the people to realize 
that this hard-earned sum can be profitably spared for such a 
purpose. How many sprayings will be required over a large area, 
and whether or not they must be continued twice yearly will be 
determined only by experience. 

A further problem tackled at Aliabad was the scarcity of 
water. The underground supply, as the villagers themselves knew, 
stood within fifteen feet of the surface, but they were at a loss 
as to how to get this water above ground. The installation of 
hand pumps would solve the problem for domestic use, but the 
supply was insufficient for irrigation purposes. As an experiment 
it was decided to drill a well and install a surface pump oper- 
ated by a small motor. This was done, but to strike a pervious 
layer of earth which would give sufficient lateral flow for irriga- 
tion purposes, it was necessary to go down to a depth of 180 feet. 
The cost of drilling and casing the well to this depth doubled 
the expense, but the well now easily delivers as much as 20,000 
gallons per hour, enough to irrigate forty additional acres of 
grain crops for the village. In addition, the villagers have a 
plentiful supply of sweet, potable water. 

Other economic improvements have not been so noticeable, 
but the local teacher has demonstrated the growing of egg-plants, 
tomatoes, peppers, and potatoes. All these vegetables are desired 
and liked by the people, but heretofore they apparently had not 
realized that they could grow their own. To improve the poultry 
stock, white Leghorn cockerels were traded for native birds; 
the number of white chickens now in the village attest their influ- 
ence. Killing the aphids on the melon crop with nicotine sulfate, 
and killing the ticks on the livestock with a pyrethrum-DDT 
dust have been two other worthwhile efforts which have indi- 
rectly improved economic conditions, but which are impossible 
to measure in terms of money. 

It is fully realized that these individual gains will not be last- 
ing unless coupled with an educational program and unless 
conducted over a period of years. To effect any type of program 
of rural improvement in Iran, the first administrative problem 
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is thus to find the personnel who have the willingness and the 
vision to work for the good of the village population. Getting 
the landowners to recognize that they have a responsibility for 
the welfare of their subjects is a further problem to be overcome. 
There are many good landowners who are willing to spend funds 
to aid the people, but they are, unfortunately, a minority. Most 
owners place the peasant in the same category as the ox, and deal 
with him as the same type of business investment. But the picture 
is rapidly changing, for progressive landowners have shown that 
money invested for the welfare of the people often returns good 
dividends. One owner was surprised to find that when he estab- 
lished a school, provided medicines, and then demanded only 
two-fifths of the crop instead of the three-fifths to which he was 
legally entitled, he actually received more grain than before. 
The answer was simple: the villagers did not feel right about 
stealing from a good master. 





THE VILLAGE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE 
OF LEBANON 


Afif I. Tannous 


HE MIDDLE EAST reveals itself most fundamentally 

through a study of its rural society. There is indeed no 

other road to an authentic understanding of this part of 
the world. Agriculture is the mainstay of its economy; it also 
holds the greatest promise for widespread economic develop- 
ment. Of even greater importance, however, is the human factor: 
between 70 and 80 percent of the people of the Middle East are 
rural, depending upon agriculture for a living. By sheer num- 
bers, if nothing else, these masses of the population would 
constitute the substance of national character. But more than that, 
they have a distinctive culture of their own which has determined 
the wide base upon which national life must develop. That this 
basic stratum of Middle East society is inarticulate and has been 
ignored for long centuries does not alter its fundamental sig- 
nificance, 

The rural society of the Middle East consists of two major 
segments — the pastoral tribe and the agricultural village — 
which supplement and merge into each other, economically, 
biologically, and culturally. In some countries of the area, for 
example Saudi Arabia, Syria, Iraq, and Iran, the nomadic or 
semi-settled tribe plays a significant role.* In others, such as 


1 Afif I. Tannous, “The Arab Tribal Community in a Nationalist State,” Middle East 
Journal, I (1947), 5-17. 





v Arir I. Tannovus, Lecturer at The Middle East Institute on the cultural organiza- 
tion of the Arab peoples, is regional specialist in charge of the Middle East Section, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture. The discussion 
here presented is developed from a chapter by the author in the Report of the United 
States — Lebanon Agricultural Mission, of which he was a member. 
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Egypt, Turkey, and Lebanon, it is the agricultural village that is 
paramount. The Lebanese, it is true, are generally known abroad 
as a trading people, whose ships have sailed throughout the Medi- 
terranean world since ancient times. But this urban, merchant 
community has always been backed by the rural community of 
the Mountain. 

In few other countries do we find the village-community type 
of human settlement so firmly established and so influential in 
the development of national life as in Lebanon. The village has 
existed continuously there since ancient times. Despite great 
upheavals, the farmer of Lebanon has patiently and persistently 
cultivated the soil, produced his crops, and raised his livestock. 
He has found in the rugged mountains a refuge from persecution 
and oppression. He has adapted himself efficiently to the difficult 
terrain, blasting the rocks and terracing the steep slopes in order 
to make room for his trees, vines, and grains. Over many cen- 
turies of adjustment to his peculiar physical and societal environ- 
ment, he has succeeded in developing a clearly defined and firmly 
established way of life. He stands at present as the main pillar 
of national life in the mountains of Lebanon, the embodiment of 
a long and rich cultural heritage. 

In appraising the significance of the village community in the 
life of present-day Lebanon, one can readily point out three 
major contributions. The first of these is biological: the replen- 
ishment and revitalization of the population in general, and of 
the urban population in particular. A study of the development 
of Lebanon over the past half century reveals clearly that rural 
areas have been mainly responsible for the building up of the 
flourishing urban or partly urban centers of Sidon, Beirut, 
Tripoli, and Zahleh. They have maintained a high birth rate, 
true to the trend prevailing in all rural areas of the Middle East. 
Due to a healthful climate and relatively high standards of 
sanitation, infant mortality has been lower in Lebanon than in 
the other countries of the Middle East. The result has been a 
constant stream of vigorous emigrants leaving the villages for 
urban centers. 

Some fifty years ago this population overflow produced such 
pressure on the limited land and technological resources of 
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Lebanon that it could no longer be absorbed within the country. 
The village folk had the choice of submitting to a life of poverty 
or of emigrating abroad, seeking new opportunities and fortunes. 
The first alternative was incompatible with their cultural herit- 
age. They were mostly independent farm owners, not share 
croppers; they were awakened by a comparatively high degree 
of learning; they were exposed to influences of the West; and 
they had a long history of struggle against great odds, demanding 
initiative and enterprise on the part of the individual and the 
group. 

Consequently, they resorted to emigration for relief. Some 
sought opportunities in the urban centers of neighboring Arab 
countries. They established themselves there as merchants, 
teachers, publishers, doctors, and as government officials in 
various capacities. Most of them, however, turned toward the 
promising New World, north and south. It is estimated that 
these emigrants, together with the families they have reared, 
now exceed in number the population resident in Lebanon itself. 

Recent estimates put the population of Lebanon at 1.2 million, 
of whom about 75 percent are rural. There seems to be no slack- 
ening in the high rate of increase. The density of population, one 
of the highest in the world, amounts to about 300 per square mile 
of total area, and 1,200 per square mile of cultivated area. In 
the Middle East it is exceeded only by Egypt, which holds the 
world record with a density of about 2,000 per square mile of 
cultivated area. 

This biological resource of the village community constitutes 
both a serious problem and a challenge to Lebanon. Emigration 
possibilities for the surplus population are no longer as readily 
available as they were prior to a decade or two ago. A realistic, 
long-range solution lies in the application of an enlightened 
population policy and developmental program that would result 
in controlled growth on the one hand, and in the efficient develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources on the other. 

The second major contribution of the village community to 
the country is economic. This is readily apparent and needs little 
elaboration. Dwellers in the villages are the farming folk of 
Lebanon. Their agricultural activity is the mainstay of the 
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national economy. They produce most of the food consumed by 
the country, as well as raw materials for industries and some 
surplus products for export. In fact, agricultural items are 
Lebanon’s principal exports. Agriculture is also destined to play 
an even greater role in the future. At present the area under 
cultivation amounts to 640,000 acres, including less than 100,000 
acres under irrigation. The crop land can at least be doubled, 
mainly by means of expanded irrigation. The abundant water 
resource could be much more efficiently utilized than it now is 
for increasing crop production, for the generation of power, and 
for household uses. There are good possibilities for the develop- 
ment of such agricultural and cottage industries as canning, 
dairying, cold storage for fruit, tanning, and handicrafts. Fur- 
thermore, production can be materially increased by the applica- 
tion of improved methods of cultivation. In other words, the 
village folk of Lebanon are in a position to make an even greater 
contribution to the national economy than they now do, provided 
they are given the necessary technical training and expert 
guidance. 

In the third place, the rural community has been a main con- 
tributor to the cultural development of Lebanon. By culture 
here is not meant the conventional fine arts or those items of 
refinement in behavior that are shared by the few. We mean 
rather the pattern of living that is characteristic of Lebanon as 
a whole. We find here certain distinctive features, many of which 
can be traced directly to their origin in the village community. 
It is true that cultural influences from abroad have been finding 
their way into urban centers and thence into rural areas. These 
influences, however, together with those that have originated in 
urban centers, have not superseded the main body of culture, 
which remains predominantly rural. Family solidarity, group 
loyalty, individual initiative and enterprise, co-operativeness, 
community consciousness, a democratic way of living involving 
basic equality, and folk poetry are outstanding examples. 

Finally, mention should be made of the significant leadership, 
in the various walks of life, that has been produced by the 
Lebanese village. The majority of leaders in politics, education, 
medicine, law, business enterprise, literature, and the other pro- 
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fessions, although they flourish in urban centers, have either had 
a direct rural upbringing or are but one generation removed 
from it. 


II 


Nearly all farmers of Lebanon live in villages, not on isolated 
farmsteads. This is the prevailing pattern of the Middle East 
and of most the Old World. In some parts of Europe and in most 
of the United States farmers live in relative isolation, each on 
his own land. These two different patterns have contributed to 
marked differences in the way of life among farming folk. 

The typical Lebanese farming settlement consists, in the first 
place, of the village proper. This is a conglomeration of dwell- 
ings concentrated in a relatively small area. The houses, ranging 
in number from about 100 to soo, stand close to one another. 
Sometimes there is room between them for small gardens or 
orchards. Usually the center of this nucleated structure is the 
church or the mosque. In the adjoining open space, the saha, the 
people assemble to celebrate, exchange news, or hold a market. 
Dwellings stretch from this center in various directions. Usually, 
sections of the village are differentiated along kinship-group 
lines. Another important center is the well, or spring, in the 
village proper or just outside it. Agricultural land, consisting 
mainly of orchards, vineyards, and open fields, extends in all 
directions from the central group of dwellings. During the 
greater part of the year, the farmers and their animals take a daily 
trip, going to the fields early in the morning and returning to the 
village at sunset. 

The outstanding feature of this type of close settlement is that 
it provides the individual with a situation that is highly socializ- 
ing. People know one another intimately. In many important 
situations they act as a group, yet leave room for individual 
initiative. A genuine feeling of neighborliness, or jirah, prevails. 
The Arabic term is significant, properly meaning “help” or “co- 
operation.” A child growing up in such a milieu must learn from 
his early days how to rub elbows with people and get along with 
them. He must develop the art of adjustment not only to his 
age group but also to his elders and those younger than himself. 
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He soon develops a keen consciousness of belonging to the com- 
munity. Through such consciousness his personality is expanded. 
The attainment of his life’s objectives is tempered by a firmly 
established sense of responsibility as a member of the group. 

It is in such surroundings that a spirit of true democracy is 
nurtured and developed. Viewed from this angle, the village 
community of Lebanon assumes a new national significance. 

From the economic viewpoint, this type of physical structure 
has resulted in the development of a widespread problem of 
fragmented holdings. The Lebanese farmer frequently owns 
property that consists of some 10, 15, or 20 small plots, scattered 
in all directions from the village where he lives. Agriculturally, 
this type of landholding is inefficient. The farmer wastes much 
time and energy in walking from plot to plot. Furthermore, he 
cannot develop a satisfactory over-all plan of management for 
his land. A national plan for the consolidation of holdings, 
launched on a voluntary co-operative basis, thus is in order. 
Consolidation alone, however, would be only a temporary solu- 
tion, for the prevailing system of dividing the land among the 
heirs and the practice of selling a small portion of a plot upon 
need would in time cause the fragmented holdings to reappear. 
Other complicating factors, some social and some religious, 
require that the problem be given more detailed study and analy- 
sis before a satisfactory solution can be devised. 

The Lebanese farmer manifests a deep-rooted attachment to 
his land. It is his main source of living, and before him it sup- 
ported a long line of his ancestors. It is an integral part of his 
being; he speaks of it with religious fervor. The various plots 
he owns carry personalized names, referring to certain qualities, 
incidents in village history, ancestors, or patron saints. By virtue 
of owning them and being a good farmer he is given status in the 
community and plays a role in its affairs. To sell out and migrate 
to another locality is abhorrent to him, a threat to his whole 
existence. When he is forced to emigrate abroad, he does so with 
the fervent hope that some day he will return to his village com- 
munity, to the land that ties him in an organic manner to a long 
line of ancestors. If he is forced to mortgage or sell some of his 
land upon departure, his first concern is to remit money to pay 
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off the mortgage or to reacquire the land sold. At present there 
are many among the old emigrants who refuse to sell the land 
they own back home, although they have lost the hope of ever 
returning to live there. 

This attachment to the land and to the community life that 
has developed on it is one of the fundamentals of national exist- 
ence. It contributes essential stability and continuity to national 
character, especially in times of crisis and change. There are, 
however, factors such as a faulty land-tenure system, lack of 
adequate credit facilities, and absentee landownership that have 
been threatening this basis of security in village life. Although 
most of the land in Lebanon is privately owned, held in fee simple 
either by the individual farmer or by the joint family group, in 
certain sections of the country, mostly outside the central moun- 
tain region, share cropping prevails. There is no doubt that this 
condition, associated in many cases with absentee ownership, has 
retarded agricultural development and resulted in an appreciably 
lower standard of living, especially in many of the villages of 
the Akkar plain and the Bika‘ valley. 

Religious experience is another outstanding feature in the life 
of the rural folk of Lebanon. They take their religious organiza- 
tion, Christian or Moslem, seriously. Like their land and their 
agricultural activity, it constitutes a major part of their existence. 
Religion is not confined to formal services at the church or the 
mosque. It is expressed in wholesome recreation that takes place 
in connection with various festivals honoring patron saints. The 
Arabic word for festival, ‘td, is the symbol of a rich cultural 
complex indicating joy, relaxation, sociability, and religious 
fervor. When the farmer refers to his land, crops, or animals, 
he invokes Allah’s name and blessing. On certain occasions some 
of the season’s produce is carried to the church to be blessed. 
The normal greeting between farmers at work is not “Good 
morning” or “Good evening,” but rather “May Allah give you 
health and strength.” 

Furthermore, there is a striking identification of the religious 
organization with the local community. It is the people of the 
village who donate the land and erect the church or mosque 
building. The priest or imam is a member of the village, chosen 
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by the people, and ordained by higher religious authorities. 
Through unspecified donations, members of the community meet 
his needs. In some cases, he does not even cease to be an active 
farmer. A balance is established between the central religious 
organization of the country and the village church through 
respect for local autonomy. 

Another pillar of life among the rural people of Lebanon is 
the family organization, which is characterized by three func- 
tional units or stages. The first of these is the primary biological 
unit, consisting of the married couple and their children. The 
second is a more comprehensive unit, known as the joint family, 
which consists of the grandparents at the head, their unmarried 
daughters, and the various families of their sons. At a certain 
point in its growth, this joint family breaks up into new units, 
resulting ultimately in the development of the largest family 
organization, the kinship group. Members of this group claim 
descent from the same ancestor and normally carry his name. 

Evidences of the importance of the family organization are 
numerous and convincing. A village consists actually of a com- 
munity of people held together to a large extent by blood ties, 
either through descent within the kinship group or through 
intermarriage between these units. Practically everybody is 
related directly or indirectly to everybody else. A strong sense 
of belonging and of solidarity develops as a result. Marriage, to 
a large extent, is a family affair, with emphasis upon the interests 
and welfare of the two family groups concerned. Children are 
usually named after ancestors or other relatives, thus emphasiz- 
ing the blood tie. Land is normally held and operated jointly by 
various members of the unit. Loyalty to the family in times of 
crisis is binding; family honor and prestige must be upheld. 

In their use of proverbs, expressing fundamental attitudes, the 
village folk frequently refer to this family relationship. “Blood 
can never turn into water.” “A boy is two-thirds the image of 
his uncle.” “Marry the daughter of a good family, though she 
be an old maid.” “He who has no family backing has no back- 
bone.” These are but a few examples. Further evidence of the 
identification of the individual with the family group is supplied 
by the manner in which people are addressed or introduced. 
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Parents, after the birth of their first son, cease to be addressed 
by their given names. They are now addressed by the name of 
their son, as the father or the mother of so-and-so. On the other 
hand, the members of the younger generation, until they are 
married, are referred to and introduced as the children of so-and- 
so, of such-and-such a family. 

An outstanding characteristic of this rural family organization 
is that, with minor exceptions in certain parts of Lebanon, the 
woman occupies a relatively high status. Moslem or Christian, 
she does not submit to the veil, nor does she suffer from undue 
segregation. In the majority of cases, boys and girls attend the 
same village school. Whenever both men and women do farm 
work, we find, as a general rule, that division of labor prevails, 
with the lighter tasks assigned to women. In many villages of the 
mountain region, an increasing proportion of women do not do 
any farm work at all, applying themselves completely to home- 
making. Some fifty years ago the doors of higher education were 
opened to the village women of Lebanon. Since then they have 
played an increasingly important role in national leadership and 
development as teachers, writers, doctors, lawyers, and enlight- 
ened homemakers. 

Recreational activity, to one degree or another, is character- 
istic of many rural societies. This seems to be an essential need, 
biologically and socially, of human group life. By this means 
the group gives spontaneous expression, in symbolic form, to the 
fundamental values of its life and to its aspirations. The rural 
society of Lebanon is outstanding in this respect, having devel- 
oped a rich recreational heritage that is well known in the Arabic- 
speaking world. Some aspects of this heritage have been carried 
to, and kept alive in, foreign countries by Lebanese emigrants. 
The Lebanese farmer is characterized by a well-developed sense 
of humor and a lively tendency to indulge in pranks. He loves to 
compose folk poetry and sing folk songs, when alone working in 
his fields or when in the company of friends. From his early 
childhood he learns to be a good folk dancer. At the same time 
his community life is characterized by an abundance of recrea- 
tional expression. 

Occasions for community festivities and group-play activity 
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are numerous and varied. A large number of these are related 
to the religious life of the community. In addition to the regular 
weekly holiday and other general holidays of the Christians or 
Moslems, there are several community festivals held in honor 
of particular patron saints. Each of these festivals is an occasion 
for people of several villages to get together and celebrate, some- 
times for two or three days at a time. They visit, trade, compete 
in games, compose folk poetry, participate in religious chanting 
or group singing, and dance the well-known folk dance, the 
dabki, 

In a similar manner the people celebrate the harvesting of 
some of their crops. Also in the sahra they have a well-developed 
recreational institution: an evening get-together at one of the 
homes to visit, play games, or listen to a story being read or told. 
At the time of a wedding or a funeral, practically the whole com- 
munity, old and young, halts its routine activities and participates 
in the affair. Here again the group manifests its solidarity and 
takes a new hold on life by expanding its happiness in the first 
case, and by lightening the burden of its sorrows in the second. 

The village community of Lebanon is thus essentially a co- 
operative unit: in its family organization, in its traditions of 
neighborliness, in its religious institutions and social life, in its 
educational efforts. Co-operation, in one degree or another, is 
also involved in many agricultural activities such as the thresh- 
ing of grain, the sharing of draft animals, and the assigning of 
water rights. 

One can readily see in this a promising and secure foundation 
on which to establish a successful organization of agricultural 
co-operatives according to modern principles and techniques. 
In fact, a beginning has already been made along this line. In 
1944 the Lebanese Government passed a decree providing for 
the establishment of a co-operative council, whose function is 
to guide and supervise the projected movement. The decree also 
covers various essential details of organization, obligations and 
rights of members, audit and inspection, and voting procedure. 

The successful co-operative experiment of Abadiyeh village, 
in the mountains above Beirut, provides a striking demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which such a developmental scheme can 
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be successfully grafted upon the traditional community spirit 
and yield fruit. This society was started by a rural leader of the 
country, a native of the village, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut and the Near East Foundation of New 
York. It has been functioning continuously and successfully for 
more than ten years, a modern co-operative enterprise flourishing 
on the foundations of the traditional mutual aid of the village 
community. 

Emphasis has been made upon two great needs in Lebanese 
agriculture — extension of credit at reasonable rates for produc- 
tive purposes, and efficient marketing of produce. In both 
respects the Abadiyeh people have been amply rewarded. Over 
300 of them belong to the society, representing, as heads of fam- 
ilies, the great majority of the total population. The bulk of the 
surplus of grapes, the major crop of the village, amounting to 
over 1,000 tons, is marketed through the co-operative. With 
efficient packing and guaranteed grading, it brings higher prices 
in Beirut markets than others less carefully prepared. Loans to 
members have steadily increased. The farmers have been edu- 
cated to borrow only for productive purposes, at a low rate of 
interest, and to pay back on time. They have also learned how to 
apply some of the profits to public services. Three or four other 
villages have already followed the example of Abadiyeh. 

If given the encouragement and guidance that is initially 
necessary, the co-operative will find an unusually fertile soil for 
rapid growth in the rural society of Lebanon. Not only the prob- 
lems of credit and marketing, but also those of increased crop 
production, livestock improvement, and procurement of supplies 
could be solved to a large extent by this form of organization. 
More important still, the co-operative society could develop 
ultimately into the integrating and dynamic center of village life. 


Il 


Some fifty years ago, significant changes began to take place 
in the life of the Lebanese rural community. The main factors 
involved have been large-scale emigration to foreign countries; 
rapid development of elementary and higher education, mostly 
under the influence of Western agencies; expanded trade and 
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other business activities with the West; modern technology and 
means of communication; and, finally, the rise of political con- 
sciousness, culminating recently in national emancipation. 

Each of these factors for change has been potent, introducing 
far-reaching influences in the life of the people. The educational 
movement has brought a rate of literacy, estimated at 70 percent, 
which is unequalled in any other rural area of the Middle East. 
The rate is even higher for the more advanced mountain region 
considered separately from the coastal and urban areas of 
Lebanon. Here we find a school in practically every village, 
catering to the needs of both boys and girls. From the elementary 
schools, village youth has flowed in increasing numbers to high 
schools and colleges. As a result, the horizon of the village has 
been widened intellectually and economically, causing the farm- 
ing folk to question their way of life and to seek greater oppor- 
tunities in the outside world. 

As mentioned before, Lebanese emigrants, mostly from the 
rural areas, left in relatively large numbers to the Americas and 
other parts of the world. Practically every farm-family unit has 
one or more of its members residing abroad. Through corres- 
pondence, the press, and literature, through clubs and societies, 
through visits back home, and by means of the substantial sums 
of money sent to their families, these emigrants have contributed 
heavily to the widening of the village horizon and to the chang- 
ing of its pattern. 

Perhaps the most potent factor for change in the village at 
present is its politico-national awakening. This factor carries 
with it great possibilities for rural development, as well as grave 
dangers for its way of life. National consciousness at present 
permeates rural life in Lebanon. At the same time, practically 
every village community has been actively reached by one or 
more of several political ideologies. Rural people have begun 
to identify themselves with greater national and international 
entities. 

The village community of Lebanon is now going through a 
stage of rapid transition and difficult adjustment. Its traditional 
organization, with its institutional pillars of family, land, and 
religion, is being severely challenged. New ways of doing things 
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and new forms of human relationships are competing, and in 
many cases conflicting with the old folkways and mores. In some 
villages one can witness indications of severe disorganization. 
This state of affairs might be considered as an index of health 
and growth. It might, on the other hand, result in much disrup- 
tion and cultural loss. Only tentative and partial experiments 
have been made to date in working out a progressive pattern for 
village life, as in the co-operative movement described above. 
This is a serious matter for Lebanon to consider, for its future 
development depends to a large extent upon the success with 
which its village communities adjust to the changing times with- 
out abandoning the fundamental role they have played in shap- 
ing Lebanon’s national character. 











THE KASHMIR CONFLICT 


Alice Thorner 
(For a map of Kashmir, see Middle East Journal, I1I [1949], facing p. 1.) 


III; AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


NDIA’S HOPES of obtaining a quick verdict from the 
Security Council against Pakistan were quickly dis- 
appointed. Pakistan at once requested and was granted a 

delay in order to allow its newly appointed Foreign Minister, 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (a former High Commis- 
sioner for India in London), to arrive in New York. The United 
Kingdom signified its intention of sending, expressly for the 
purpose of taking part in the deliberations on Kashmir, a special 
delegation headed by no less a person than the Minister for 
Commonwealth Affairs, Sir Philip Noel-Baker. India accord- 
ingly dispatched a cabinet minister in the person of Mr. Gopa- 
laswami Ayyangar, a venerable barrister and a loyal personal 
adherent of Nehru’s who a decade previously had been em- 
ployed by the Maharajah of Kashmir as Diwan (Chief Min- 
ister) of the State. 

Pakistan also took steps to make itself appear at the United 
Nations not only as an accused party, but also as an accuser. Sir 
Zafrullah lodged with the Security Council a forma! complaint 
against India on three separate counts: genocide in the Punjab, 
aggression against Junagadh, and non-implementation of the 
partition agreements (i.e., holding up Pakistan’s agreed share 
of cash balances, munitions, etc.).1 Neither upon receipt of 
Zafrullah’s communication nor at any subsequent time did the 


1 Junagadh, a small state with an overwhelmingly Hindu population in the Kathiawad 
region on India’s west coast, had a Muslim ruler who exercised his right of accession to 
Pakistan. India refused to recognize the accession on grounds that Junagadh was not a 
sovereign state but a tributary of Baroda, which had acceded to India. On Nov. 9, 1947, 
Indian troops occupied Junagadh “to save the State from complete administrative 
breakdown” and India announced its intention of administering the state until the 
question of accession could be decided by a plebiscite. Times (London), Nov. 10, 1947. 





v Atice THORNER presented Parts I and II (Dissension and Invasion) of her study 
of The Kashmir Conflict in the January issue of the Journal, pp. 17-30. 
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Security Council entertain serious debate on the substance of 
these countercharges. But the chief purpose of filing them was 
accomplished : the impression was created at the outset that India 
came before the bar with not altogether clean hands. 

This early move by Pakistan proved particularly adroit since 
the whole of the Indian case, as presented to the Security Coun- 
cil by Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar on January 15, 1948, rested 
upon India’s absolute purity of aim and impeccable legal justi- 
fication at every stage of the Kashmir affair. India, it was argued, 
had no desire in Kashmir other than to protect the people and 
assure to them a future of their own choice. Mr. Ayyangar as- 
serted that India’s repeated attempts to negotiate a settlement 
with Pakistan were characterized by “transparent good faith,” 
“sincerity,” and “honesty,” while the Pakistan Government had 
“unfortunately exhibited” nothing but “intransigence.” ? 

Speaking for Pakistan on January 16, Sir Zafrullah conducted 
a brilliant defense based on systematic and not overly scrupulous 
attacks upon the good faith and credibility of the Indian Gov- 
ernment.* After casting doubts on the testimony against the 
accused, he proceeded not so much to deny what had been alleged 
as to minimize the degree of wrongdoing involved and to gain 
sympathy for the transgressor. Sir Zafrullah admitted freely 
that several vehicles bearing Pakistan license plates might indeed 
have been seen in Kashmir; that perhaps these trucks did get 
gasoline from pumps in Pakistan; that it was not surprising if 
Poonchis serving in the Pakistan Army had taken part in the 
fighting while home on leave; that as a matter of course every 
Pakistani, including the members of the government, sympa- 
thized with the rebels. Coming directly after the humorless self- 
righteousness of the Indian presentation, Sir Zafrullah’s speech 
left an impression of refreshing frankness. His somewhat dis- 
ingenuous proposals for settlement of the Kashmir issue through 
military and administrative neutralization of the state until a 
plebiscite could be held sounded eminently reasonable. 


2 Security Council. Verbatim Record of the 227th Meeting, January 15, 1948. S/P.V. 
227, p. 26. 


3“fIt] has unfortunately become a habit with the Government of India simply to deny 
whatever they find is inconvenient either to deal with or to answer.” Security Council. 
Verbatim Record of the 229th Meeting, Jan. 17, 1948. S/P.V. 229, p. 241. 
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Sir Zafrullah was able to underscore his attacks on the moral 
position of the Indian Government by calling attention to its 
most recent action on the cash due Pakistan according to the par- 
tition agreements and later over-all financial settlement: the 
Government of India had been withholding Pakistan’s share in 
retaliation for Pakistan’s role in Kashmir. It was only under 
pressure of a fast undertaken by Gandhi to restore peace between 
Hindus and Muslims that India had reversed its policy and 
announced the release of the balances. Two weeks later, the death 
of Gandhi at the hands of an extremist Hindu assassin not only 
shattered the morale of the Indian delegation at Lake Success, 
but furthered the suspicion (deftly planted by Zafrullah) that 
the Kashmiri Muslims might well be better off in Pakistan, no 
matter what the legality of the situation nor whose the guilt for 
starting the hostilities. 

In the debate that followed the two initial speeches, the lead 
was taken by Sir Philip Noel-Baker. To the shock and disap- 
pointment of the Indians, he promptly seconded Zafrullah’s 
position that the substance of the matter before the United Na- 
tions was not the invasion of Kashmir but the future of Kashmir. 
Discussion in the Security Council from this time forward cen- 
tered on the framing of conditions for a plebiscite acceptable 
to all parties who had taken a hand in the fate of Kashmir. 
India’s attempt to gain vindication for an all-out military cam- 
paign against the raiders was hopelessly lost. 

In addition to the British delegate, Pakistan found friends at 
the Council table in the representative of the United States (who 
intervened on several occasions to support the British position), 
the delegate from the fellow-Muslim country of Syria, and the 
member for Argentina, which had been severely criticized by 
Nehru’s sister, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, at the previous Gen- 
eral Assembly. India received no gratuitous assistance; the So- 
viet Union and the Ukraine, while holding aloof from the general 
trend of the debate, refused to be drawn into direct support of 
the Indian case. 

After several recesses and much fruitless negotiation, the Se- 
curity Council finally passed on April 21, 1948, a resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of Indian troops as well as tribesmen 
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in order to ensure a free and impartial plebiscite. Conduct of 
the voting was to be entrusted to a special Plebiscite Adminis- 
tration headed by a United Nations appointee. A five-member 
Commission, originally proposed in January, was to proceed at 
once to the scene of conflict and there place its good offices at 
the disposal of the two disputant dominions in order to facili- 
tate the restoration of peace and order in Kashmir and the hold- 
ing of the plebiscite.* 

Both India and Pakistan demurred at the Security Council’s 
resolution. To India the program adopted at Lake Success pre- 
sented little improvement upon, and, in fact, little difference 
from, the terms originally offered by Pakistan on November 4, 
1947. The Indian Government had turned to the United Nations 
with a quite different end in mind, and it could not understand 
just how its appeal had backfired. Nehru told a public meeting 
in Srinagar that the Security Council gave a “strange decision” 
on Kashmir, and had failed to take up the main issue.® Specifi- 
cally, India objected to those portions of the resolution which 
provided for the removal of Indian forces from strategic areas 
in Kashmir, to the right of the Commission to call regular Paki- 
stan troops into Kashmir for pacification purposes, to the addi- 
tion of representatives of the Azad Kashmir group to Ab- 
dullah’s cabinet, and to the sweeping powers of the Plebiscite 
Administrator.® 

Pakistan, exhilarated with the indubitable success of its 
maiden appearance in the international arena, complained that 
the Security Council resolution did not go far enough in creat- 
ing conditions which would enable the people of Kashmir to 
express their will freely. In particular, Pakistan took exception 
to the continuance of Sheikh Abdullah at the helm of the Kash- 


mir Government.’ India and Pakistan each intimated that al- 

* Security Council, Verbatim Record of the 286th Meeting, April 21, 1948. The resolu- 
tion was voted upon paragraph by paragraph. In almost every case there were 8 votes 
in favor (Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, France, United Kingdom and 
United States), none against, and 2 abstentions (the USSR and the Ukraine). Syria voted 


for those propositions favored by Pakistan and abstained on proposals rejected by 
Pakistan. 


5 Hindustan Times (New Delhi), May 12, 1948. 
8 Times of India (Bombay), May 27, 1948. At the Security Council session on May 


26, India’s objections were neatly recapitulated by Dr. P. P. Pillai, the permanent Indian 
delegate to the United Nations. 


Press conference of Premier Liaquat Ali Khan, Dawn (Karachi), May 4, 1948. 
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though they would be willing to confer with the Good Offices 
Commission when it arrived, they could commit themselves no 
further toward co-operation with it. 

With the advent of spring both sides intensified and broadened 
the scope of their military operations. Each party aimed to en- 
large and consolidate the area under its sway in order to profit 
by any truce which the United Nations Commission might be 
able to arrange or impose. The Indian spring offensive suc- 
ceeded in pushing back the rebel lines a few miles nearer to the 
Pakistan border along the key Uri-Muzaffarabad road; in clear- 
ing the hills around Poonch town; and in advancing northward 
both from Uri to outflank Muzaffarabad and from Srinagar to 
capture the Gurais valley. There were also minor gains in the 
Poonch-Jammu area but no permanent link between the two 
cities was forged. On June g an obviously inspired news story 
from Srinagar claimed that some 3,500 square miles of Kashmir 
territory had been “liberated” since May 16.® 

The most significant rebel move during May and June was a 
thrust southeast from Gilgit into Baltistan and Ladakh. In steady 
succession the Azadi forces took Kargil, where they set up a 
civil government for the Ladakh area, Dras, and the 12,000-foot 
Zoji-la Pass controlling the approach to the Kashmir Valley 
from the east. They effectively isolated the small state garrison 
at Leh. 

“Raider” resistance to the weight of the Indian drive in the 
important Uri and Poonch sectors was strengthened by the intro- 
duction in mid-May of regular Pakistan troops. Generally these 
units were used to provide fire support and cover for the Azadi 
irregulars, but they also participated in actual combat from time 
to time. Although the Pakistan Government refrained from pub- 
lic announcement of the employment of its army in Kashmir, 
propagandistic preparations were made against the day when 
the facts could no longer be denied. Thus, Sardar Mohammed 
Ibrahim and other Azad leaders and supporters were quoted by 
the Pakistan press and radio in fervent appeals to Pakistan for 
direct military aid. At the end of June, Dawn’s West Punjab 


8 Times of India (Bombay), June 10. The credit line was to A. P. I. (Associated 
Press of India), a Reuter’s subsidiary. 
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correspondent heard “from knowledgeable sources” that the 
Azad forces would be able to employ various types of modern 
heavy arms through the courtesy of “certain overseas friends.” ® 

The renewal of large-scale military conflict was accompanied 
by a renewed exchange of atrocity charges. The Azad Kashmir 
Government announced that in one small area of Jammu reoccu- 
pied by their forces, the Indian troops had blinded some 4,000 
civilians and massacred thousands of others.’® These stories were 
repudiated as “Gargantuan lies” by the Indian side which in 
turn claimed that the raiders, before abandoning that sector, 
had “carried out a systematical process of slaughter and de- 
struction.” *? 

On July 7, the United Nations Good Offices Commission ar- 
rived by air in Karachi. It consisted of five regular members 
(representing Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
and the United States),’* several alternates and advisers, a 
personal representative of Secretary-General Trygve Lie, and 
a small staff. None of the principal members of the Commission 
had been present during the Security Council sessions on Kash- 
mir. Setting out to pay their respects to the Government of Paki- 
stan by making an informal call upon Sir Zafrullah Khan, the 
Commission members were taken aback to learn from him that 
three brigades of regular Pakistan Army troops were fighting 
in Kashmir. It at once became clear to the Commission that the 
actual situation in Kashmir was quite different from that envis- 
aged in the Security Council’s resolution of April 21.1* Whereas 
in the course of the debate at Lake Success the Kashmir ques- 
tion had become primarily a matter of describing terms for a 
plebiscite to decide Kashmir’s accession, the Commission con- 
ceived its immediate job to be to stop the fighting in Kashmir. 


This project at once found favor in New Delhi since it fell in 

® Dawn (Karachi), June 28, 1948. 

10 Dawn (Karachi), April 20 and 25, 1948. 

il Times of India (Bombay), April 27, 1948. 

12 Argentina had been nominated by Pakistan, and Czechoslovakia by India. The latter 
choice was made in February, before Czechoslovakia’s coalition government was suc- 
ceeded by a Communist government. The other three selections were made by the 
Security Council. According to a rule adopted by the Commission, each member, in alpha- 
betical order, assumed the chairmanship for a period of three weeks. 


18 Interim Report of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. Document 
S/1100, Nov. 22, 1948, pp. 1, 5. 
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line with India’s original appeal to the United Nations, and 
since India had already achieved military control of the polit- 
ically and economically most important areas of Kashmir. Pre- 
mier Nehru and the other high Indian civil and military officials 
who conferred with the Commission also succeeded in convinc- 
ing them that India’s record in the Kashmir affair stood up 
better under scrutiny than Pakistan’s. This impression was con- 
firmed by the advice, tendered by the High Command of the 
Pakistan Army, that the Azad Kashmir forces were under the 
operational control of the Pakistan Army.** 

Accordingly, the proposed truce agreement which the Com- 
mission submitted to the governments of India and Pakistan on 
August 13 called upon Pakistan to withdraw from Kashmir its 
regular troops, its tribesmen, and any other Pakistani nationals 
who had gone there to fight. India, on the other hand, was not 
required to begin withdrawing her troops until informed by 
the Commission that the opposing forces were actually on the 
way out. In addition, India was to be allowed to keep in Kashmir 
such troops as were required for the maintenance of law and 
order. 

These terms were clearly more acceptable to India than to 
Pakistan. On August 20 India agreed to the cease-fire proposals 
with certain “clarifications” which were accepted by the Com- 
mission. Pakistan, on September 6, expressed willingness to give 
effect to the cease-fire proposals only on condition that the Gov- 
ernment of India bind itself to the April 21 list of provisions for 
a free and impartial plebiscite (that is, the provisions which both 
Pakistan and India had already rejected). To this communica- 
tion the Commission responded curtly that it “observes your 
Government have found themselves unable to accept without 
reservations the proposals of the Commission.” '® Since the 
Commission was of the opinion that no progress could be made 
without a truce, and that there was no immediate possibility of 
Pakistan’s accepting the truce terms, it was decided to return to 
Europe to submit an interim report to the Security Council. 


In releasing the text of its cease-fire proposal together with 


14 Press communiqué issued by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
for release on September 6, 1948. 
15 Press communiqué of September 6, 1948. 
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its correspondence with both governments, the Commission made 
officially public the admitted presence of Pakistan troops in 
Kashmir. News of Sir Zafrullah’s advice to the Commission on 
this subject had already leaked out in the Pakistan press *® and 
proved increasingly embarrassing, not so much for Pakistan as 
for Britain, since several hundred British officers were serving 
in responsible posts in the Pakistan Army from Commander-in- 
Chief down. Nehru answered a question in the Indian legislature 
with the information that some British officers had taken part 
in the hostilities on the Pakistan side, and the Indian press re- 
ported that representations had been made to Britain on the 
subject.*? 


IV: INSIDE KASHMIR 


Military operations of a rather inconclusive character had 
continued throughout the summer of 1948; during the fall, the 
Indian position improved significantly. In the east, Indian troops 
successfully stormed Zoji-la Pass, retook Dras and Kargil from 
the insurgents, relieved Leh, and virtually cleared the Ladakh 
valley. In the more hotly contested western sectors, the Indian 
Army pressed the Pakistan and Azadi forces backward along a 
line parallel to the Pakistan border. 

Behind the battlefronts, the year since the checking of the 
invasion had seen India’s political power consolidated in the 
fertile and populous Vale. Abdullah’s National Conference 
regime survived despite severe economic strains, tense communal 
relations, and extreme reluctance on the part of the Maharajah 
to honor his commitments toward responsible government. 

During 1948 Kashmir suffered not only the rigors and devas- 
tations of war but also the hardest winter and the most extensive 
summer floods of the past twenty years. With all normal trade 
communications blocked, Kashmir could neither export its tim- 
ber, silk, oilseeds, and handicrafts, nor import its desperately 
needed requirements of salt, sugar, kerosene, wheat, and cloth. 

Through the first difficult months the Administration rationed 


stringently the small quantities which could be flown in or car- 
16 Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), July 31, 1948. A British-owned newspaper. 

See also Reuter’s story datelined London in Dawn (Karachi) Aug. 4, 1948, for British 

concern. 

17 Statesman (New Delhi), Aug. 20 and Sept. 9, 1948. 
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ried by coolies over the snowbound Banihal Pass, but prices rose 
sharply. When spring improved the supply position, the efforts 
of the National Conference were directed against black-market 
operators and hoarders.**® By May, the cost of living in Srinagar 
was described as “considerably less than in most Indian towns.” *° 
The Administration also requisitioned all standing food grain 
crops and established local co-operative societies and sales stores 
for the collection and distribution of the grain. 

To rehabilitate the unemployed artisans, special arrangements 
were made to provide them with materials and ship the finished 
products down to India, where Kashmir emporiums were opened 
in Delhi, Bombay, and Simla. The textile industry was national- 
ized and wage increases granted to employees of the State-owned 
silk factory. 

The key economic problem, and one which long antedated the 
war, was that of the poverty and indebtedness of the great mass 
of the peasants, most of whom were tenants or sharecroppers on 
large landed estates. Two emergency ordinances announced in 
February 1948 provided for a delay of one year in the ejection 
of any tenant or the collection of any debt. A further reform 
undertaken during the summer reduced the landlord’s share of 
the gross produce to one-fourth, out of which the landlord was 
required to pay the full amount of the taxes. Zamindari, the sys- 
tem under which a few of the largest landowners exercised civil 
rule over their tenants and subtenants, was abolished; Chenani, 
the largest of the jagirs (some go square miles in extent), was 
administratively merged with Jammu Province. Although the 
ideal of all land belonging only to the tillers was frequently re- 
affirmed as a goal, no holdings were actually confiscated or di- 
vided among the peasants.?° 

The most important political advance was the inauguration 
by ‘the Maharajah, in a proclamation issued on March 165, 1948, 


18 It was reported that 65 individuals charged with such offenses were sent to Jammu 
prison on a single day— Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, the noted playwright and novelist, 
writing from Srinagar in Blitz (Bombay), July 24, 1948. 


19 Statesman (Calcutta), May 11, 1948. (The Statesman is British owned and edited.) 
In normal times prices of rice, poultry, fruit, vegetables, and other local products were 
cheaper in Srinagar than in the cities on the plains. 


20 Sheikh Abdullah’s press interview reported in the Hindustan Times (Delhi), Sept. 
30, 1948. 
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of a “Popular Interim Government” to replace the former 
Emergency Administration. Sheikh Abdullah, who had up to 
that time served under the Diwan, was named Prime Minister 
and his associates were granted cabinet status. It was stipulated 
that one Minister appointed by and responsible to the Maharajah 
should also be a member of the Cabinet, and certain subjects 
(including the State Army) were to remain under the personal 
control of the Maharajah. For the future, the Maharajah prom- 
ised fulfillment of the premier demand of the National Con- 
ference — responsible government. Specifically, the Maharajah 
instructed the Cabinet “as soon as restoration of normal condi- 
tions has been completed” to convene a National Assembly based 
on adult suffrage to frame a democratic constitution for the state 
“with a hereditary Ruler from my dynasty as the constitutional 
head of an Executive responsible to the Legislature.” Final veto 
power on the provisions of the constitution the Maharajah re- 
served to himself.?? 

The Maharajah’s proclamation was officially “welcomed” by 
the National Conference but not without considerable internal 
dissension. In the months that followed, there was constant fric- 
tion over the exercise of authority and the pace of reform between 
the Maharajah and Abdullah, each of whom sought to buttress 
his position by appeal to Delhi. Abdullah looked for aid pri- 
marily from Jawaharlal Nehru and from the left-wingers in 
the Indian National Congress. The Maharajah banked on sup- 
port from the Princes within the Indian Union and from the 


States’ Ministry headed by the conservative Vallabhbhai Patel.** 

21 See the text of the Maharajah’s proclamation in Indian Information (Delhi), Vol. 
22, No. 227 (April 1, 1948), p. 349. 

22In a letter to Abdullah declining because of medical advice to attend the May roth 
Freedom celebrations in Kashmir, Patel took Abdullah to task for referring to the “bitter 
struggle” of the National Conference in his invitation. Patel wrote that reflections on 
“the bitterness of the past” were out of place in view of “the happy and cordial relations 
of the present” ever since “we had ... been able to arrange by a spirit of mutual 
accommodation and a display of statesmanship on the part of His Highness the grant 
of responsible government.” Times of India (Bombay), May 11, 1948. When Abdullah 
visited Bombay in September 1948, he was snubbed by S. K. Patil, the leader of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress organization and a close political associate of Patel’s. 
From the other end of the Indian political spectrum Abdullah also came in for sharp 
criticism, The Indian Communist weekly, People’s Age, which had printed glowing 
accounts of Abdullah’s activities in the first weeks after the invasion, summed up the 
role of the National Conference in its issue of May 21, 1948, by charging that it “served 
to screen from the people of Kashmir the betrayal of their hopes” for the ending of 
feudal oppression and economic exploitation. 
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Although by no means all the officers of the old regime were 
replaced, the day-to-day administration of Kashmir under the 
aegis of the National Conference exhibited many changes. Sal- 
aries of state officials were cut to a maximum of $150 a month 
except for cabinet ministers, who received $300. The Maha- 
rajah’s privy purse was reported reduced by go percent to about 
$12,000 per month. For several hours each morning Abdullah 
held public court at the National Conference headquarters and 
listened directly to popular complaints and grievances. Inev- 
itably the new government was handicapped by lack of adminis- 
trative experience. Confusion arose as to which functions were 
the prerogative of the government, and which of the National 
Conference itself. Opposition was often dealt with rather sum- 
marily. Under a sweeping Enemy Agents ordinance promulgated 
in February 1948, a number of open agitators for the Azadi side 
were arrested and jailed. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, the head 
of the Kashmir Muslim Conference and Abdullah’s leading 
political opponent, was released in mid-March 1948, but de- 
parted immediately for Pakistan. 

The only serious communal trouble occurred in Jammu early 
in November 1947. Here Hindu and Sikh refugees from the 
Punjab, together with local Hindu Dogras, stirred up by stories 
of massacres of Hindus and Sikhs by the invading tribesmen, 
had taken reprisals on neighboring Muslim villagers. Abdullah 
and several of his lieutenants flew immediately to Jammu and 
succeeded with the help of the Indian Army in restoring the 
peace. 

In the cultural field, the National Conference administration 
has set up two radio stations broadcasting in half a dozen lan- 
guages, and with over a hundred community receivers. Both a 
new theological seminary dedicated to the teaching of a reformed 
Islam and a secular State University have opened their doors in 
Srinagar. 

Just how much popular support Abdullah’s regime enjoys is 
extremely difficult to assess. “Freedom Week” in May 1948, 
celebrating the Maharajah’s promise of constitutional govern- 
ment, appears to have evoked considerable mass enthusiasm. The 
festivities in Srinagar included, in addition to the military re- 
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view, state banquet, and tea party in the Shalimar gardens, a 
mile-long marching procession and a spectacular regatta on the 
Jhelum River, which flows through the heart of the city. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the guest of honor, was greeted all along his route 
through the suburbs and inside Srinagar with cheers and flow- 
ers.2* At that time a special correspondent of the British-edited 
Times of India estimated that the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants of the Valley were solidly behind the National Con- 
ference administration, and added that Abdullah’s hold on the 
urban areas was “indisputable.” ** Later in the summer, how- 
ever, several American newspapermen reported that most of the 
people of the Vale favored Pakistan.”°® 

Whatever their political loyalties, the Kashmiris, whose his- 
tory was that of a disarmed and subject people, were not called 
upon to assume themselves the defense of their homeland. The 
task of clearing the invaders from the State, an operation which 
Abdullah as well as the Maharajah and the Government of India 
termed the indispensable prerequisite to further political prog- 
ress, was entrusted almost exclusively to the regular Indian Army 
and Air Force.?® 

In October, an extraordinary convention of the National 
Conference, attended by 250 delegates representing Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs from all parts of Jammu and Kashmir, voted 
unanimously in favor of the permanent accession of Kashmir to 
India. As the basis for this recommendation to the people of 
Kashmir the resolution proclaimed “unflinching faith” in the 
“New Kashmir” program for a democratic constitutional gov- 
ernment and a planned economy based on abolition of land- 


23 Several other members of the Indian cabinet flew up from Delhi. The Burmese, 
Indonesian and Soviet embassies in the Indian capital also sent representatives. 


24 Times of India (Bombay) May 12, 1948. The Times of India, Bombay’s leading 
newspaper, has been Indian-owned since 1946, but the stipulations accompanying the 
sale reserved for the editors tenure and full control of policy for three years after the 
date of transfer. 

e.g. Robert Trumbull in the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1948; Percy Wood in the 
Chicago Tribune, Sept. 6, 1948. 

26 A few operations were undertaken by the Kashmir State troops. In the summer 
of 1948 a small force of locally recruited guerrillas trained and led by Col. B. N. Kaul 
of the Indian Army (formerly stationed as Military Attaché in Washington) was brought 
into action. The Bachau Fauj (the Home Guard raised by Abdullah in the early days of 
the invasion), with its colorful women’s and boys’ auxiliaries, served primarily to 
channelize public support for the regime and to maintain communal peace. 
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lordism, radical land reform, and public ownership of basic 
industries. With this faith, the policy statement continued, Kash- 
mir could find no place in Pakistan “which today has become 
the main citadel of reaction and decaying feudalism.” The con- 
vention went on record in favor of implementing the New 
Kashmir program through the calling of a Constituent Assembly 
as soon as liberation of enemy-occupied territory was completed. 
To bring the day closer, it urged the Government of India to 
“recognize this necessity and intensify its military activities.” ** 

On the other side of the fighting front in Kashmir, the Azad 
Government laid claim to all territories occupied or controlled 
by the Pakistan regular and irregular forces. By the end of 1948 
this amounted to an irregular strip inside the border of Jammu 
Province (comprising most of the Mirpur district and the 
Poonch jagir), the Muzaffarabad district at the western gate 
of the Vale, Gilgit, part of Baltistan, and the northernmost 
reaches of Ladakh. Counting in these three last mountainous and 
thinly-populated frontier regions, military possession of which 
by either side is claimed by virtue of control of a few scattered 
strongpoints rather than village by village occupation, the Azad 
domain includes perhaps one-third of the State’s extent and per- 
haps one-fourth (roughly one million) of the State’s inhabi- 
tants.?° 

Few visitors have been given access by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to the “liberated areas” of Western Kashmir. None has 
penetrated to Gilgit or northern Kashmir. The Pakistan press 
has reported from time to time that an efficient civil administra- 
tion is functioning from its capital in Trarkhel with the full 
support of the population, and also that various economic re- 
forms have been undertaken.?® Upon investigation, Trarkhel 
turns out to be an obscure village almost within shooting range 
of the front in Poonch *° —so obscure, in fact, that it can be 


27 Hindustan Times (Delhi), October 14, 1948. The New Kashmir program was put 
forward by the National Conference in 1944; it is set out in detail in an 82 page 
pamphlet of the same name published by the Conference in Srinagar, undated. 

28 The Azad Government’s own claim is three-fourths of the territory and about half 
of the population. See dispatch by Robert Trumbull from Rawalpindi in the New York 
Times, Nov. 24, 1948. 

29 Pakistan Affairs (Washington), November 9 and 24, 1948; Dawn, April 28, 1948. 

30 See dispatch by Margaret Parton dated Trarkhel in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 14, 1948. 
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discovered on none of the standard maps of Kashmir up to the 
scale of one inch to 16 miles. Although Choudry Ghulam Abbas 
took precedence over Mohammed Ibrahim as Supreme Head 
of the Azad Kashmir Government shortly after his arrival in 
Pakistan in March 1948, he had not yet visited the “liberated 
areas” at the end of April.** Subsequently, statements attributed 
to Abbas have continued to come from such Pakistan cities as 
Rawalpindi, Lahore, and Karachi, places which appear to con- 
stitute the main sphere of his operations. 

In military matters as well, the Azad Kashmir movement 
depended increasingly on the efforts of the regular Pakistan 
Army. A succession of high-ranking Pakistan Army officers 
assumed the name and duties of “General Tariq.” The tribesmen, 
difficult to control even under favorable circumstances, proved 
impossible to use as holding forces. Yet when Punjab regiments 
were brought in at the rear, the tribal fighters were unwilling to 
expose themselves to danger as shock troops while the regulars 
remained in safety. As a result, the Azad Kashmir forces came 
to consist chiefly of regular Pakistan Army formations and 
special forces of trained irregulars such as the Gilgit Scouts and 
the Frontier Constabulary. 


V: CEASE-FIRE 


The report of the United Nations Commission placing major 
responsibility upon Pakistan for the failure of the 1948 summer 
negotiations was ready for submission to the Security Council 
early in November. At this time the Commission began a second 
round of discussions with the Indian and Pakistan representatives 
to the United Nations in Paris. Once again Sir Zafrullah Khan 
acted quickly to avoid the stigma of international censure for 
Pakistan. Citing recent Indian troop movements and territorial 
gains, he complained to the Security Council that despite the 
reopening of negotiations India “appeared determined” to force 
a military decision in Kashmir. In a tone strikingly similar to 
Nehru’s original appeal of December 1947, Sir Zafrullah called 
upon the Council to “take urgent action” to avert this “disaster” ; 


81 Dawn (Karachi), April 30, 1948. Abbas was reported to have been kept busy with 
problems of refugees from Kashmir in Pakistan. 
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otherwise, “the Pakistan Government will have no option but 
to change their policy of using minimum regular forces in Kash- 
mir, and will counter-attack with all available resources in an 
endeavour to prevent over-running by the Indian Army of 
Poonch and Mirpur Provinces.” *? 

India’s delegate, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, a shrewd and 
seasoned career diplomat serving as Secretary-General of the 
External Affairs Ministry, lightly shrugged off the charges with 
the explanation that India’s successful actions had been sheerly 
defensive. After brief consideration of both the Pakistan allega- 
tions and the Commission’s report, the Council refrained from 
criticising either side, asked both not to aggravate the situation, 
and urged the Commission to continue in its efforts to bring the 
two together. 

By this time Pakistan was no longer in a position to dictate 
terms of settlement. The cost of supporting the regulars and 
irregulars in Kashmir was proving an intolerable strain on Paki- 
stan’s limited financial resources. The shock of the death in Sep- 
tember 1948 of Mohammed Jinnah, Pakistan’s founding father, 
was shortly followed by India’s unexpectedly easy 100-hour oc- 
cupation of the large Moslem-ruled state of Hyderabad, which 
had hitherto attempted to maintain an independent status with 
full sympathy from Pakistan. At the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ meeting in London in late October, stress was laid 
on the need for a reasonable approach to inter-dominion conflicts. 

Although the Paris discussions, like the earlier talks at Lake 
Success, centered about plebiscite arrangements, they proceeded 
on the basis of granting India’s key demand: all plans were made 
conditional on the prior withdrawal from Kashmir of both the 
Pakistan troops and the tribal raiders. On December 11 the 
Commission drew up a list of ten basic principles for a plebis- 
cite in the form of a supplement to its August 13 truce proposals. 
The differences between this list and the original Security Coun- 
cil plebiscite program as envisaged in the resolution of April 21 
were almost all in the direction of meeting Indian objections. 
Thus the proposal to broaden Abdullah’s cabinet was dropped; 
the powers of the United Nations Plebiscite Administrator were 

82 Pakistan Affairs (Washington), Nov. 26, 1948. 
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curtailed, and were specifically stated to be derived from his 
appointment to office by the Jammu and Kashmir Government; 
and responsibility for maintaining the security of the state was 
to be retained by Indian troops. The only other significant new 
clause provided for the creation of two Commissions, one com- 
posed of nominees of India and the other of nominees of Paki- 
stan, to assist in the return of refugees to their homes in 
Kashmir.** 

Dr. Lozano of Colombia, the Commission’s Rapporteur, flew 
to Delhi and Karachi to consult directly with the two govern- 
ments about the new terms. In two lengthy sessions, Lozano ex- 
plained the Commission’s intentions and gave assurances on 
various points to Nehru and Bajpai. Nehru had a good deal to 
say about the question of refugees, of whom there are several 
thousands on each side of the firing line; he stressed the difficulty 
of determining whether persons desiring to enter the State from 
Pakistan were in fact bona fide refugees, and the problems of 
resettling uprooted peasants and rehabilitating them econom- 
ically so that they could take part in the plebiscite as citizens 
rather than wards of the State. 

On December 23 the Government of India accepted the pro- 
posals as interpreted by Lozano. Two days later Pakistan, on 
the basis of separate conferences with Lozano in Karachi and 
without official knowledge either of the elucidations furnished 
to India or of India’s decision, also accepted. Although the mar- 
gin of agreement was perilously thin, both Dominions wel- 
comed the opportunity to suspend the fourteen-months-old 
hostilities. An informal preliminary cease-fire by agreement be- 
tween the two Commanders-in-Chief (General Sir Roy Bucher 
for India and General Sir Douglas Gracey for Pakistan) was 
ordered on January 1, 1949. 

The Commission, sitting at Lake Success, passed a resolution 
commending India and Pakistan for their prompt action, and 
decided to return to the field to carry forward its proposals. 
Meanwhile a controversy arose between the two dominions on 
the meaning of the terms to which they had separately agreed. 


83 Second Interim Report of the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 
Security Council Document S/1196, January 10, 1949. 
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India contended that the provision for “local” administration of 
the area evacuated by Pakistan troops spelled the end of the 
Azad Kashmir government and the disarming of its levies. 
Pakistan insisted that the term “local authorities” meant precisely 
the Azad Kashmir government, and that its forces were also to 
be preserved.** On the other hand, talks between high-ranking 
military officials about local adjustments of lines to facilitate the 
truce have proceeded amicably, and several thousand tribesmen 
are reported to have passed through Rawalpindi on their way 
back to the Frontier.*® 

Upon arriving in India and Pakistan in February 1949, the 
Commission embarked upon the negotiation of a formal truce 
agreement to succeed the present informal cease-fire. Acceptance 
and implementation of a truce agreement as provided under the 
August 13, 1948, resolution would involve further negotiations 
as to the final disposal of Indian and State forces within Kashmir, 
further negotiations on the functions of the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator, and still further negotiations on the detailed arrangements 
for carrying out the plebiscite.*® 

At various stages since the hostilities began proposals have 
been made that the future of Kashmir be decided not in terms 
of accession of the State as a whole (whether by plebiscite or 
other means) to India or Pakistan, but by partition, either on a 
communal basis or along lines of de facto occupation. Sugges- 
tions of this kind, however, have been publicly repudiated by 
India, Pakistan, the Kashmir National Conference, and the 
Azad Kashmir spokesmen. 

The present prospect is, therefore, that if all the preliminaries 
can be successfully surmounted, a popular vote will be held, 
perhaps in 1950. On the basis of that vote the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir is to be finally attached to either India or Pakistan. 


84 Government of India Information Services, Jan. 10, 1949; Pakistan Affairs, Jan. 
27, 1949. 

35 Pakistan Affairs (Washington), Feb. 8, 1949. 

36 It was announced on March 22 that Admiral Chester W. Nimitz of the U. S. Navy had 
been designated Plebiscite Administrator. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1948— FEBRUARY 28, 1949 


N DECEMBER 4, 1948, the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Political and Security 
ommittee set up a 3-man Conciliation Com- 
mission charged with the task of bringing 
bout a final settlement to the Palestine con- 
roversy. The immediate task of mediation, 
however, remained at the Commission’s re- 
juest in the hands of Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
previously appointed Acting Mediator for 
Palestine. After a further month of continu- 
bus, arduous, and tortuous negotiations di- 
ed primarily at halting the sporadic fight- 
ng between Israeli and Egyptian forces con- 
tentrated at the Mediterranean end of the 
gyptian-Israeli border, both parties agreed 
o discuss the terms of an armistice. Seven 
more weeks of conversations on the island of 
Khodes were necessary before an armistice 
ment was finally reached on February 
24. In the meantime, Israel had again dem- 
strated its determination to secure favorable 
onditions by launching an offensive aimed at 
“olating Al-Arish, 30 miles within Egyp- 
lan territory, by bombing Egyptian-occupied 
nd refugee-choked Gaza and towns on the 
gyptian side of the border, and by shooting 
own five British reconnaissance planes which 
were flying along the Egyptian frontier in an 
ttempt to ascertain the extent of the Israeli 
Ncursions. 
The success of the Israeli-Egyptian talks 
pened the door to negotiation with the other 


1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 

om the New York Times unless otherwise indi- 
ated. Nongeographical subheadings will be found 
peginning on page 199. 


Arab countries, and conversations with Trans- 
jordan were actually initiated late in Febru- 
ary, again under the aegis of Dr. Bunche. In- 
dependent bi-lateral talks between Israel and 
Lebanon were also under way, and a draft 
armistice was drawn up. The talks with 
Transjordan presented in some ways the knot- 
tiest problems of all because of the division 
of Jerusalem between Israeli forces in occu- 
pation of the New City and Transjordanian 
forces in occupation of the Old, and because 
of Israel’s desire to establish itself on the Gulf 
of Aqaba. On the other hand, King Abdallah’s 
evident desire to reach an agreement with 
Israel and so establish his own position in 
Arab Palestine provided a climate for com- 
promise which was lacking in the relations 
between Israel and the other Arab states. 
Great Britain’s de facto recognition of Israel 
also militated in favor of an agreement, al- 
though the British did not yet seem clear in 
their own minds just how far they were dis- 
posed to let Israel expand or Transjordan to 
give in. 

The armistice talks were bringing to a close 
a year of war; indeed, they constituted an 
aftermath to the conflict. Already looming 
more importantly than the settlement of the 
minutiae of Israel’s frontiers were the evident 
consequences of the struggle. These were trans- 
lated into human terms by the plight of the 
Palestine refugees, the vast majority of them 
Arab, whose numbers by the end of February 
were estimated at over 800,000. 

Primary relief work was being undertaken 
by the United Nations Relief Organization 
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under the directorship of Stanton Griffis, 
United States Ambassador to Egypt. Associ- 
ated in this effort were the League of Red 
Cross Societies, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, and the UN’s own Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund and World 
Health Organization. In November 1948 the 
General Assembly had projected a program 
based on a budget of $32,000,000 to be con- 
tributed voluntarily by its member nations. 
These contributions, however, were slow in 
coming in, and even the U. S. grant of $16,- 
000,000, which President Truman announced 
he would request on December 7th, did not 
receive the final approval of Congress until 
the middle of March. Immediate relief work 
was forced to rely on $5,000,000 advanced 
from the UN’s working capital, and upon the 
voluntary activity of private American and 
Arab organizations, both in the United States 
and in the field. 

It was apparent from the first that the 
$32,000,000 estimate (originally intended to 
cover the requirements of 500,000 refugees 
from December 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949) 
in no sense solved the longer range problem 
of rehabilitation. As Israel proceeded to an 
active policy of establishing villages for its 
own newly-arrived immigrants on the land 
vacated by the Arabs, it became evident that 
the solution — discounting the infiltration 
back into Israel of small numbers of the refu- 
gees — would have to lie in resettlement in 
the surrounding Arab states. It also shortly 
became evident that the resettlement program 
would have to be financed from abroad. The 
Arab states were not financially capable of 
assuming the task, and Israel was fully occu- 
pied with the problem of settling its own 
population problems. Israeli authorities agreed 
in principle that compensation should be paid 
for the Arab lands that had been vacated, but 
any funds forthcoming in all likelihood would 
be largely offset by Israeli war claims against 
the Arabs themselves. 

The United States had a two-fold interest 
in assuming the initiative in a long-range Arab 
resettlement plan tied in with developmental 
projects. The rapid rehabilitation of the refu- 
gees, besides being a humanitarian goal, would 
minimize the danger of their becoming an 
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economically and socially disruptive elementfcember 4 | 
and thus forward the primary goal of stability 
in the Middle East. An associated program 



















United States’ second interest in an orderly 
evolution of the Middle East toward a higherfkilled Prit 
standard of living. It would also do more than§rashi Pash 
any other single factor to re-establish thf Ministry « 
prestige of the United States and the WesJrmuary 12 
which had been seriously undermined duringfof the M 
the Palestine crisis of the previous two yearsfkilled on 1 
American action was foreshadowed by thefgroup of | 
“Fourth Point” in President Truman’s in-{ The ass 
augural address of January 20: “We mus{showdown 
embark on a bold new program for makinggand the 
the benefits of our scientific advances andj Hasan al-. 
industrial progress available for the improve-jinitially a 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas. .,,Jon the ba 
Our aim should be to help the free people mental un 
of the world, through their own efforts, tof went on t 
produce more food, more clothing, more neverthele 
terials for housing, and more mech 
power to lighten their burdens.” The 
was an extension of the Truman Doctrine} was thus | 
enunciated on March 12, 1947, with partic§from the - 


and a counterpart to the subsequent develop 
ment of a rehabilitation program for Western 
Europe. Ways and means of putting the} This a 
“Fourth Point” into effect were still being}which the 
debated at the end of February. 


Cyprus 


The Turkish population (20 % of total) was} Early j 
reported greatly alarmed at the prospect of ferred his 
a Greek majority in an independent stat&}in. move 
and to prefer to remain under British rule. first to th 
Jan. 18: British Foreign Minister Bevin told}; 
the House of Commons that Jewish im 
migrants of military age detained in Cyprus 
would be allowed to leave as soon as trams 
port could be provided. (London Times, Janj———— 
19, Pp. 4.) ‘For a « 


Egypt 
The winter season in Cairo was pu 
ated by three political assassinations. On 








cember 4 Salim Zaki Pasha, the Cairo Chief 
of Police, was killed by a hand grenade thrown 
by rioting students. On the morning of the 
28th a student member of the Moslem Broth- 
erhood (Ikhwan al-Muslimun) shot and 
tilled Prime Minister Mahmud Fahmi Nuq- 
rashi Pasha as he arrived at his office in the 
Ministry of the Interior. And finally, on Feb- 
ruary 12 Sheikh Hasan al-Banna, the leader 
of the Moslem Brotherhood, was shot and 
killed on the street by a hitherto unidentified 
group of young men passing in a car. 

The assassinations marked the climax of a 
showdown struggle between the government 
gpand the militant Brotherhood founded by 
4) Hasan al-Banna in 1929. The movement was 
initially an effort to build nationalist fervor 
Jon the basis of Islam. Admitting the funda- 
mental universalism of Islam, Hasan al-Banna 
went on to demonstrate how a Moslem might 
nevertheless develop allegiance to pan-Arabism 
and devotion to one’s own nation within the 
Islamic philosophical framework. Nationalism 
i) was thus presented not as a foreign intrusion 
ic} from the West, which no true Moslem could 
accept with a clear conscience, but as an insti- 
tution that could and should be rooted in Islam 
rn fitself.? 
he} This approach accounted for the strength 
ngiwhich the Moslem Brotherhood was able to 
develop around the mosque institutions in the 
provincial towns of Egypt: it was here that 
Sheikh Hasan al-Banna, a religious leader 
himself, did his first preaching— at the Suez 
Canal town of Ismailia, to be exact. Due credit 
r'simust also be given to the inspiring personality 
ledjof al-Banna, and to his effectiveness as an 
m."Forator and organizer. 
wast Early in the 1930’s Hasan al-Banna trans- 
bd ferred his base of operations to Cairo, where 
ile the movement developed a tremendous appeal 

first to the lower classes, but later to leaders 
lM society and politics as well. At the same 
time, the Brotherhood was energetically 
propagating itself throughout the Egyptian 
































1For a concise presentation of the philosophy of 
the Ikhwan al-Muslimun, and in particular of the 
manner in which it reconciles Islam with modern na- 
onalism, see Franz Rosenthal’s summary and 
anslation of an Ikhwan statement of principles 
“The Moslem Brethren in Egypt,” Moslem World 
VII (1947), pp. 278-91. 
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countryside (where in 1945 it claimed 500,000 
sympathizers), and abroad in the Arab world, 
North Africa, and India. 

As the Brotherhood grew in strength it 
tended to become relatively less of a religio- 
nationalistic reform movement and more of a 
political action society: its specific aim was to 
acquire, by one means or another, control of 
the government of Egypt. From 1942 te 1944 
it was closely associated with the Wafd, the 
party then in power under the leadership of 
Mustafa Nahhas Pasha. During this period 
the Brotherhood was able to extend its influ- 
ence into the rural areas whence the Wafd 
derived its principle source of strength. Upon 
the fall of the Wafd in 1944 it briefly sup- 
ported the Saadist Party under Ismail Sidqi 
Pasha, but when it was unable to capitalize 
in this fashion on the 1945 elections, it started 
out upon an independent path of its own. 

In general, the tactic of the Moslem Broth- 
erhood since 1945 has been to keep itself in 
the public eye on all occasions as the champion 
of the cause of Egypt and Islam; to attempt, in 
somewhat Hitlerian style, so to discredit the 
constituted authority that the nation would 
be forced to turn to the Brotherhood for sal- 
vation. It adopted an aggressive tone during 
the discussions with Great Britain for a revi- 
sion of the 1936 Montreux Treaty which cul- 
minated in Egypt’s presentation of its case to 
the Security Council in the summer of 1947.” 
It participated actively in the general elections 
in Syria in the same year and succeeded in 
having three of its candidates elected as depu- 
ties to the Syrian Parliament. Early in 1948 it 
lent its support to the Free Yemeni move- 
ment, and worked actively to develop sym- 
pathy for the murderers of the Imam Yahya. 
When the Palestine crisis developed, the 
Brotherhood sent its raiders into the Negev 
even before the arrival of the regular Egyp- 
tian army (to which its units were also at- 
tached) and claimed much of the initial glory. 
When the expedition failed, the Brotherhood 
attempted to capitalize on the situation by 
being the first to blame the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Turning to a policy of terrorism, it was 
responsible for a series of explosions in Cairo 
in the fall of 1948, and finally indirectly, at 


2 See the Middle East Journal, I (1947), pp. 433-4. 
8 See the Middle East Journal, Il (1948), p. 223. 
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least, for the aforementioned assassination of 
the Chief of Police in December. 

It was at this point that Prime Minister 
Nugrashi Pasha determined upon a showdown, 
for the authority of the government was in- 
deed being undermined as a result of the 
Palestine debacle. On December 4 he ordered 
the closing of the Brotherhood’s daily paper, 
Al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun, and on December 8 
ordered the dissolution of the society itself. 
Large numbers of the Brotherhood were ar- 
rested, but Hasan al-Banna himself was mere- 
ly questioned and placed under surveillance. 
The Brotherhood struck back with the assassi- 
nation of the Prime Minister ; counter-retalia- 
tion came with the murder of Hasan al-Banna. 
Responsibility for neither of these deeds, how- 
ever, was to be assigned necessarily to the 
deliberate instructions of the organizations 
represented by the victims, for popular anger 
within both the Brotherhood and Nugqrashi 
Pasha’s Saadist Party was running high. 

What effect the loss of its leader would 
have upon the Moslem Brotherhood was not 
immediately apparent; for the time being 
Cairo settled back into a period of relative 
quiet. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1948 

Dec. 4: Salim Zaki Pasha, Cairo Chief of Police, 
was killed by a hand grenade during a riot 
of some 5,000 university and secondary school 
students, staged in protest against the trial 
of pro-Egyptian political leaders in Atbara 
(Sudan), and against Great Britain’s refusal 
to permit Egyptian lawyers to defend them. 
A total of 2 persons were killed, 163 in- 
jured; over 400 students were arrested. Fuad 
al-Awal University was closed. 

The Government suspended indefinitely the 
Moslem Brotherhood’s daily newspaper, Al/- 
Ikwan al-Muslimun. 

Dec. 6: High school students demonstrated for 
the release of 400 students arrested December 
4; 4 policemen and 5 students were injured 
by a hand grenade. 

Al-Difaa, previously the leading Arabic 
newspaper in Palestine, resumed publication 
in Cairo. 

Dec. 8: Prime Minister Nuqrashi Pasha, in his 
capacity as Military Governor, ordered the 
dissolution of the Moslem Brotherhood 
(Ikhwan al-Muslimun). 


Dec. 9: Police arrested 31 of 51 persons wantej 
as members of the Moslem Brotherhood 
sealed the doorjambs of Moslem Brotherhood 
organizations, and took into temporary custod; 
672 people found on the premises. 

Dec. 14: Prime Minister Nuqrashi Pasha issue; 
a military order barring students from political 
organizations of all kinds unless government. 
approved, and making it a military offens 
to “disturb the order of educational institu. 
tions.” 

Dec. 27: Israeli troops captured a strategic po- 
sition from Egyptian forces above Rafah, near 
the Mediterranean coast in southern Pales. 
tine. 

Dec. 28: A student member of the Moslem 
Brotherhood shot and killed Prime Minister 
Mahmud Fahmi Nugqrashi Pasha in Cairo. 
King Farouk asked Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi 
Pasha to form a new cabinet, which shaped 
up as follows: 

Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi Pasha — Prime 
Minister, Interior, Finance 

Ibrahim Dassuqi Abaza Pasha — Foreign 
Affairs 

Abbas Abu Husayn Pasha — Agriculture 

Riad Abd al-Aziz Sayf al-Nasr Bey— 
Communications 

Ali Abd al-Razik Pasha — Trusts 

Abd al-Razik al-Sanhuri Pasha — Edv- 
cation 

Dr. Nagib Iskandar Pasha — Health 


Mamduh Riza Bey — Commerce 
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Mursi Badr Bey — Police 

Gen. Muhammad Haydar Pasha — War 
Abd al-Hamid Abd al-Hak — Supply 
Mahmud Hasan Pasha — State 

Taha al-Siha’i Pasha — State 
Mustafa Mara’i Bey — State 

Dec. 29: A British spokesman charged that 
there had been an Israeli incursion into Egypt 
near Al-Arish. 

Dec. 30: UN observers reported Israeli forces 
had surrounded Egyptian forces in Gaza and 
had shot down 2 Egyptian planes over the 
Negev. 

Prime Minister Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi Pasha 
was appointed Military Governor-General of 
Egypt by royal decree. He immediately de- 
clared it a military offense to use weapons 
or explosives in any crime, assault, or a 
tempted assault upon a person holding a 
official position while the person was execut- 
ing his duties. He also appointed Hafiz Rams 
dan Pasha and Zaki Ali Pasha, members of 
the Nationalist (Wafd) Party, as Ministers 
of State. 
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ec. 31: The Anglo-Egyptian financial agree- 
ment expired. It was understood, however, 
that it would remain in effect until negotia- 
tions for a new agreement were completed. 
(International Financial News Survey, Dec. 
16, p. 200.) 


1949 


‘Blan. 1: A special committee of experts from the 


Ministry of Commerce and Industry recom- 
mended that an oil refinery be established at 
Suez in co-operation with American producing 
companies in Saudi Arabia, and that the 
Egyptian Government resume talks with 
American interests in regard to termination 
of Saudi Arabian oil pipelines at an Egyptian 
port. 

an. 4: Egypt accepted the UN Security Coun- 
cil’s Negev cease-fire order, and asked the 
Council to impose sanctions on Israel. 

an. 5: It was disclosed that Israeli troops had 
driven 30 miles into Egypt, wrecked 3 military 
airfields around Al-Arish, and occupied an im- 
portant communications center. As a result 
of U. S. pressure following a British Gov- 
ernment threat to consider its position under 
its treaty of alliance with Egypt (1936) if 
Israeli troops did not withdraw from Egyp- 
tian territory, the Israeli Government noti- 
fied the U. S. Government that its forces had 
been withdrawn. 

Jon. 7: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting UN 
Mediator for Palestine, asked Egypt and 
Israel to meet for armistice negotiations. A 





cease-fire in the Negev went into effect. 

im. 8: Executives of the Suez Canal Company 
negotiated with the Egyptian Government 
concerning the Company’s refusal to increase 
the percentage of Egyptian directors and em- 
ployees to the extent stipulated by the Egyp- 
tian Companies Act (75% Egyptian em- 
ployees within a period of 3 years; 40% 
Egyptian representation on the board of di- 
rectors). The Company was reported to have 
proposed a revision of the agreement of 1937 
instead of application of the Act. 

in. 10: Withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Egypt was completed. 

The Wafd Party offered to enter an Egyp- 
tian cabinet under a “neutral” Prime Min- 
ister. It was reported that they had asked for 
anew government in which they would have 





$ or 6 portfolios in a cabinet of 16. 


“Pm. rr: Prime Minister Abd al-Hadi Pasha 


rejected the Wafd proposal. 
n. 12: A delegation left for Rhodes for armi- 
stice talks with Israel. 

Secony Vacuum’s No. 5 well in the As! oil 





field 46 miles south of Suez was reported to 
have produced 27 bbl. a minute during two 
short tests. It was later indicated, however, 
that the well would probably have an average 
output approximating that of other wells in 
the area. (Oil and Gas Journal, Feb. 24, p. 98.) 

Jan. 13: A bomb, intended to destroy the Palace 
of Justice office of the Prosecutor General 
dealing with terrorist acts of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, was removed to the street where 
it exploded, killing 2 and injuring 22. 

Jan. 24: The murderer of Steven Haas, Ameri- 
can tourist beaten to death in Cairo on July 
18, 1948, was sentenced to 15 years at hard 
labor. 

Jan. 25: The Egyptian and Israeli governments 
agreed to an indefinite extension of the cease- 
fire in Palestine. 

Jan. 26: The Ministry of Finance submitted to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs an estimate 
that Great Britain owed Egypt $112,000,000 
for wartime expenses; it asked that negotia- 
tions to collect the amount be started. 

Jan. 28: The Saadist Party (to which Prime 
Minister Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi Pasha be- 
longed) was said to have announced a policy 
of allowing the exportation of petroleum 
only in the form of products refined in Egypt, 
and of nationalization of refineries in Egypt. 
It was also disclosed that the Ministry of 
Commerce was planning to increase the capa- 
city of the Government refinery from the 
present 300,000 tons to 1,000,000, and that the 
Shell plant at Suez had been refused permis- 
sion to expand unless the company gave the 
Egyptian Government 51% of the refinery as a 
whole, or a 51 % share in the expansion. 

Feb. 7: It was reported that Cairo editors had 
unanimously expressed to Prime Minister 
Ibrahim Abd al-Hadi Pasha their opinion that 
continued non-publication of news regarding 
Palestine negotiations might cause the public 
to be unpleasantly surprised when the nego- 
tiations and their results became known. 

Feb. 10: The Egyptian Cabinet passed and laid 
before Parliament a scheme for participation 
with Uganda in the building of a dam and 
hydro-electric power station at Owens Falls, 
at Jinja, on Lake Victoria. Egypt’s share 
of the cost would be about £E 4,000,000. 
(London Times, Feb. 11, p. 4.) 

Feb. r2: Sheikh Hasan al-Banna, 39-year old 
leader of the extremist Moslem Brother- 
hood, was shot and killed in Cairo by a group 
of young men. The assailants escaped. 

Feb. 13: The Ministry of Interior stated 200 
persons had been arrested since the assassina- 
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tion of Sheikh Hasan al-Banna. 

The UN Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion discussed the question of Arab refugees 
and other matters with Prime Minister Ibra- 
him Abd al-Hadi Pasha and Foreign Minister 
Ibrahim Dassuqi Abaza Pasha. 

Feb. 15: Egyptian Government officials dis- 
cussed the Palestine armistice and the right 
and future status of Arab refugees with the 
UN Palestine Conciliation Commission; they 
took the stand that the refugees belonged 
back in their own homes with adequate guar- 
antees of security and full equality. The 
Lebanese Minister and Iraqi Chargé d’ Affaires 
called on the Egyptian Prime Minister to ex- 
press their Governments’ agreement with this 
stand. 

Feb. 20: The Standard Oil Company of Egypt, 
affiliate of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, announced that it had decided to 
suspend operations until the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment clarified its policy in regard to (1) 
setting the price of crude oil within the coun- 
try; (2) the privilege of exporting crude oil. 

Feb. 22: The Senate passed, over stiff oppo- 
sition, a progressive income tax bill. 

Feb. 24: Egypt and Israel signed an armistice 
agreement at Rhodes which provided for 
Egyptian evacuation of Faluja and the quar- 
tering of defensive Egyptian forces in the 
coastal strip from Gaza to Rafah. (Text, 
New York Times, Feb. 25, p. 20.) 

Feb. 27: The following changes were made in 
the Cabinet (see Dec. 28, 1948): 

Abd al-Razik al-Sanhuri Pasha — Presi- 
dent, Council of State 

Ahmad Muhammed Khashaba Pasha — 
Foreign Affairs 

Ibrahim Dassuqi Abaza Pasha — Com- 
munications 

Ali Ayyub Bey — Education 

Abd al-Aziz Sufani — State 


Ethiopia 

1048 

Dec. 24: It was reported that Count Carlo 
Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, would at- 
tempt to enter into direct negotiations with 
the Ethiopian Government with the aim of 
reaching a bilateral agreement on the dispo- 
sition of Eritrea before the problem came up 
at the UN Assembly in April 1949. The 
Italian Government would offer Ethiopia an 
outlet to the Red Sea through southern 
Eritrea to Assab, rather than have it annex 
the Eritrean cities of Asmara and Massawa. 


1949 

Jan. 17: Egyptian newspapers published te 
of a declaration by Emperor Haile Sel 
in which he granted full equality to his Moslem 
subjects. 





India 


(See also Kashmir Problem, p. 192.) 

1948 

Dec. 1: Dr. Syud Hossain, Indian Ambassador 
to Egypt, presented his credentials as the first 
Indian Minister to Lebanon. (Government of 
India Information Services bulletin [GIIS}| 
Dec. 6, p. 5.) 

Dec. 4: Lt. Gen. K. M. Cariappa was ap 
pointed to succeed Gen. F. R. R. Bucher as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. He 
would be the first Indian to hold the post. 

Dec. 7: R. R. Diwakar became Minister of 
State in charge of the Information and Broad-| 
casting Ministry, and Balkrishna V. Keskar 
became Deputy Minister, Ministry of External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. (G/IS, 
Dec. 6, p. 1.) 

Dec. 8: Plans for a nation-wide demonstration 
Dec .nber 13 by Rashtriya Swayam Seva 


Sangh (RSSS), militant Hindu organization, 


were partially thwarted when police in several 
cities arrested the leaders; Bhayya Dani, 
general secretary, was reported among 30 
persons arrested in Delhi. 

S. Lall, Secretary to India’s Ministry of 
Labor, was elected Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor 
Office. (GIIS, Dec. 13, p. 3.) 

Dec. 9: Air service was initiated between India 
and Iran. (GIIS, Dec. 27, p. 6.) 

Dec. 10: Reports stated over 1,000 arrests had 
been made in the previous three days and stif 
fines and sentences of up to one year at hard 
labor had been levied and passed against 
Hindu extremists demonstrating in Delhi, 
Bombay, East Punjab, Central Provinces, and 
the United Provinces in protest against the 
ban imposed on the RSSS and the imprison- 
ment of its founder and president in Febrv- 
ary 1948. 

Dec. 13: A commission appointed by the Indian 
Parliament and headed by S. K. Dar, forme 
Allahabad High Court judge, unanimous! 
recommended against the rearrangement 0 
the Indian Provinces into linguistic areas, 
the grounds that “it would set the ball rolli 
for the disintegration of the entire country. 

Dec. 14: In a letter to the UN Security Co 
Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, head of 4 
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Hyderabadi delegation to the UN, stated that 
the Nizam of Hyderabad was virtually a 
prisoner of the Indian military authorities 
and that the ruler’s instructions to lay aside 
his complaint to the Council had been given 
under duress. The Nawab asked the Coun- 
cil to establish an investigating commission 
to find out if the Nizam had been a free 
agent since September 13, and to determine 
the conditions in the country under occupa- 
tion. He also requested that the Council ask 
for an International Court of Justice ruling 
on whether the order from the Nizam asking 
for withdrawal of his case from the UN was 
valid, since it came after Indian occupation 
of Hyderabad. 

Dec. 15: The Indian and Pakistan governments 
announced conclusion of an Inter-Dominion 
Conference at which “very substantial agree- 
ments” were reached: (1) an Inter-Dominion 
Information Committee would supervise the 
press and other information media; (2) a 
monthly meeting of Dominion Ministers and 
provincial officials would be charged with 
putting political and economic clauses of 
agreements into effect; (3) a judicial tribunal 
would be appointed by Jan. 31, 1949, to re- 
solve the boundary disputes between East 
and West Bengal and between East Bengal 
and Assam, while interim police arrangements 
would be made to suppress border incidents; 
(4) customs and other regulations hampering 
inter-dominion travel and trade would be 
minimized; (5) the adjustment of the financial 
affairs of those evacuated and the transfers of 
stores owed to one dominion by the other 
under the partition agreement would be ex- 
pedited. 

Dec. 17: A committee of the Indian National 
Congress endorsed solicitation for a multi- 
million-dollar fund to perpetuate the ideals 
of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


‘| Dec. ro: The Fifth Session of the Indian Na- 


tional Congress adjourned in Jaipur after 
passing resolutions (1) extending sympathy 
to refugees and hoping that efforts to relieve 
and rehabilitate them would be expedited; 
(2) declaring satisfaction at the develop- 
ment of the princely states and trusting that 
feudal relics and impediments to the free 
development of the people would be removed; 
(3) standing for the rights of the working 
class and for ending its exploitation in every 
shape or form; (4) reaffirming its policy of 
making India “a democratic, secular State 
with neither favor nor discrimination against 
any particular religion”; (5) assuring the 
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leaders and people of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia of its complete sympathy with their 
cause; (6) noting with regret the South Afri- 
can Government’s continued discrimination 
against Indian citizens; (7) stating the ne- 
cessity for politically incorporating the re- 
maining foreign possessions in India, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the change-over could 
be brought about quickly and peacefully; (8) 
associating India with the UN, and pointing 
out the necessity for a change in India’s 
association with the UK and the Common- 
wealth while expressing a desire “to main- 
tain all such links with other countries as 
do not come in the way of her freedom of 
action and independence,” and welcoming 
India’s “free association with independent 
nations of the Commonwealth for their com- 
mon welfare and the promotion of world 
peace.” (India Today, January 1949.) 

Dec. 21: The governments of India and Ceylon 
signed a bilateral air transport agreement in 
New Delhi; each government would des- 
ignate an airline to operate on four prescribed 
routes. (GIIS, Dec. 22, p. 3.) 

Dec. 23: In an emergency session of the UN 
Security Council in Paris, India denounced 
Dutch action in Indonesia as a “flagrant 
breach of the truce agreement”; the Security 
Council asked India to join in discussions on 
Indonesia. (GIIJS, Dec. 27, p. 1.) 

The Indian Ministry of External Affairs 
issued a press note stating the Indian Gov- 
ernment would suspend the rights of opera- 
tion of KLM in or in transit across India, 
in view of the Dutch military action against 
the Indonesian Republic. (GIJIS, Dec. 27, p. 1.) 

Dec. 25: Prime Minister Pandit Nehru visited 
the Nizam of Hyderabad at his palace; the 
Nizam broke tradition by calling on the Prime 
Minister at Bolarum Residency. (GIIS, Dec. 
27, p. 3.) 

Dec. 26: Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri, Mili- 
tary Governor of Hyderabad, inaugurated the 
31st session of the All-India Economic Cé@n- 
ference at Osmania University in Hyderabad; 
200 delegates attended. (GIIS, Dec. 27, p. 4.) 

Dec. 27: The appointment of Dr. Mohan Singh 
Mehta, former Finance Minister of Mewar 


State, as India’s first Ambassador to the 
Netherlands was announced. (GIIS, Dec. 
27, p. 6.) 


Dec. 28: Sir Aktur Hydari, Governor of Assam, 
died of a heart attack in Manipur State. 
(GIIS, Dec. 30, p. 3.) 

Dec. 20: Representatives of the Indian and 
Yugoslav governments signed a trade agree- 
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ment. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 7, 
1949, Pp. 24.) 

Dec. 30: Hearings on the Gandhi murder case 
were concluded. (GI/S, Jan. 6, p. 6.) 

1949 

Jan. 1: The Orissa Government took over the 
administration of Mayurbhanj State. (GJJS, 
Jan. 6, p. 2.) 

Jan. 6: It was announced that Junagadh’s re- 
quest for merger with the westerly princely 
union of Saurashtra had been accepted by 
the constituent states. (GJS, Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 8: The Indian Constituent Assembly passed 
Prime Minister Nehru’s resolution instruct- 
ing the proper authorities to prepare electoral 
rolls for general elections to legislatures, 
under the new constitution, as early as possible 
in 1950; it then adjourned until May 16. 
(GIS, Jan. 10, p. 7.) 

Jan. 13: India and Pakistan reached agreement 
on a number of matters, including that of 
evacué property, at a 3-day inter-dominion 
conference in Karachi. (GI/S, Jan. 17, p. 6.) 

Jan. 14: States Minister Sardar V. Patel an- 
nounced that the princely states of Rajputana 
— Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaisalmer — 
had agreed to join the Rajasthan Union. 
(GIIS, Jan. 17, p. 4.) 

Jan. 15: Lt. Gen. K. M. Cariappa assumed com- 
mand of the Indian Army, being elevated to 
the rank of full general. 

Jan. 17: It was announced that Sir Benegal 
Rama Rau, Indian Ambassador to the U. S., 
had been appointed Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India to succeed Sir C. D. Deshmukh 
on July 1, 1949. (GIIS, Jan. 17.) 

Jan. 19: R. K. Nehru, first Indian Minister to 
Sweden, presented his credentials to King 
Gustaf in Stockholm. (GJ/S, Jan. 27, p. 11.) 

Riots which started in Calcutta when Indian 
police used tear gas against refugees from 
East Pakistan resulted in 9 deaths and 70 
persons injured. 

Jan. 20: At the invitation of Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru, representatives of 19 Asian and 
African nations met at New Delhi to protest 
Dutch military action in Indonesia and to 
explore possibilities of aiding the Indonesian 
Republic. Among the countries officially rep- 
resented were Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. Nepal sent an 
observer; Turkey expressed sympathy with 
the aims of the conference though it did not 
send a representative. 

Jan. 23: Representatives of Asian and African 
nations, meeting in New Delhi, adopted and 


sent to the UN Security Council a resolution 
urging immediate release of Indonesian Re. 
publican leaders; provision of facilities fo; 
the free functioning of the Republican Goy. 
ernment and for restoration of the area held 
by the Republicans before March 15, 1949; 
withdrawal of Dutch troops entering Re. 
publican territory after December 18, to hk 
completed not later than March 15, 1949; 
elections to the Constituent Assembly to 
completed by October 1, 1949; transfer of 
power by the Dutch over the whole of Indo. 
nesia by January 1, 1950; formation of an 
interim government, fully in control of its 
own forces, by March 15, 1949. (Text, New 
York Times, Jan. 24, 1949, p. 3-) 

Jan. 24: A mission from the International Bank, 
headed by Assistant Loan Director A. §. G. 
Hoar, arrived in New Delhi for a 6-week 
examination of Indian development plans and 
financial conditions at the request of the 
Indian Government. (GIIS, Feb. 7, p. 4.) 

Jan. 31: Kolhapur State, it was officially an- 
nounced, would merge with Bombay Provine 
on March 1, 1949. Baroda State would merge 
with Bombay on May 1, 1949. (GIIS, Feb. 
3, Pp. I.) 

It was announced that Sri Prakasa, High 
Commissioner for India in Pakistan, had 
been appointed Governor of Assam, succeed- 
ing the late Sir Akbar Hydari. (India Today, 
February.) 

Feb. 7: The Nizam of Hyderabad turned over 
his 7,000-square mile estate to the civil gov- 
ernment, which agreed in turn that he would 
receive an annual pension of approximately 
$3,000,000 a year. 

Feb. 9: Apa B. Pant, Indian Commissioner to 
East Africa, presented his credentials to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. (GIIS, Feb. 23, p. 7.) 

Feb. 10: Nathuram Vinayak Godse, slayer of 
Gandhi, and N. D. Apte, publisher of the 
newspaper Godse edited, were sentenced to 
death. Four others, V. R. Karkare, Madan 
Lal, Gopal Vinayak, and D. S. Parchure, 
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were sentenced to life imprisonment as *& 
complices or for participating in an earlier 
attempt on the life of Gandhi. 

Feb. 19: Authorities arrested Master Tara 
Singh, leader of the Sikh Akali Party, 
attempting to defy a government order agai 
holding a conference of his martial sect. 
Delhi. Several thousand Sikhs were ga 
to demand economic and political concessi¢ 
to compensate for their losses in the Pun) 
riots of 1947. 
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Feb. 20: Evidence of an extensive plot to sabo- 
tage railroads, in conjunction with a railway 
union strike scheduled for March 9, led In- 
dian authorities to arrest 400-500 communist 
leaders, principally in Madras, Calcutta, and 
Hyderabad. 

Feb. 23: Provincial authorities estimated at 3,000 
the number of persons arrested during the 
week in the communist round-up. 

Feb. 25: Deputy Prime Minister Sardar V. Patel 
introduced in the Indian Parliament a bill 
outlawing strikes in essential services, to re- 
main in force until March 31, 1950. 

Dr. Syud Hossain, Indian Ambassador to 
Egypt, died in Cairo. 


; 


Iran 


The attempted assassination of Shah Mo- 
hammad Reza Pahlavi on February 4 was 
made the occasion for retaliatory action against 
extremists of both the left and the right. On 
the basis of statements which appeared in a 
diary purported to have been found in the as- 
sailant’s possession, the government — on the 
initiative of the Shah and the Army —an- 
nounced the responsibility of the leftist, fre- 
quently pro-Soviet Tudeh Party, which it 
outlawed forthwith. At the same time, a 
newspaper card, also in the assailant’s posses- 
sion, was taken as evidence of an association 
with the reactionary, religious group led by 
Mollah Kashani, who might be described as 
the Hasan al-Banna of Iran.1 Kashan preached 
the abandonment of many of the secular social 
reforms of the Reza Shah era, and thus was 
engaged in arousing opposition to the policies 
and authority of the present regime. He worked 
in close association with Zia ed-Din Tabatabai, 
whose party was also out of favor with the 
Shah. The government now exiled Mollah 
Kashani, who took up residence in Turkey. 

The Soviet Union reacted immediately to 
the Iranian charge that the attempted assassi- 
nation was a Tudeh plot to seize control of the 
government, and to the implication that the 
Soviet Union, through its embassy in Tehran, 








tiwas actively engineering a coup. Moscow, in 
™j* Tenewed radio campaign and through a 


sries of diplomatic notes, accused the Iranian 
Government of adopting a hostile attitude. It 
complained in particular of American activity, 


ee 


See Egypt, p. 182-4. 
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which it declared was aimed at taking over 
Iran in order to utilize it as a base for military 
operations against the Soviet Union. As evi- 
dence, the Russians pointed to American mili- 
tary personnel in Iran, the actions of American 
advisory missions, the arrival of American arms 
under a credit agreement, and the role Ameri- 
can technicians were playing in working out 
the blueprint for Iran’s 7-year program of 
economic development —an American firm 
had done the basic survey work in 1947-8, and 
a team of consultants on its implementation had 
arrived late in January 1949. The Iranian 
Government promptly and categorically denied 
the Soviet accusations. 

A continuing irritant to Lranian-Soviet re- 
lations was the border dispute in the district 
of Gurgan, at the southeastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea. Here the line between the two 
countries follows the course of the River 
Atrak. Over a period of many years the Cas- 
pian bay into which the Atrak empties had 
silted up, and the river had shifted its course 
to a more northerly, or Russian, route. The 
boundary line, however, had been kept the 
same, being projected in a straight line from 
the former mouth of the river to the present 
shore of the sea. At the same time, there existed 
to the southern, or Iranian side, a still older 
abandoned stream bed. 

When the Soviet troops withdrew from Iran 
in the spring of 1946, they did so only as far 
as this most southerly course, which had in fact 
never been used as the boundary. There they 
established their frontier posts and forbade the 
Iranian guards to proceed to the former line. 
The situation was never regularized, and re- 
mained as a potential source of incidents when- 
ever the need arose. Incursions had previously 
been reported from time to time, but this 
corner of Iran now began to attract particular 
attention. 

A factor behind the interplay on the Iranian 
scene was to be found in the impending forma- 
tion of a North Atlantic Pact. Heavily depend- 
ent upon U.S. support, Iran—and Turkey 
as well—began to feel nervousness at the 
diversion of U.S. attention to Western Europe. 
Tehran, therefore, exerted particular effort to 
reimpress the United States with the delicate 
nature of its front-line position. The Soviet 
Union, for its part, always stood ready when- 
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ever the occasion offered to emphasize the Feb. 28: Shah Mohammad Reza issued a r 


closeness of its presence in contrast to the 
remoteness of the United States, and to play 
up what it interpreted as the self-centered, 
aggressive nature of America’s aims. 


CHRONOLOGY 

1949 

Jan. 10: Prime Minister Mohammad Maraghai 
Sa‘id stated that the Iranian Government 
wanted a larger share in the profits of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and an increase 
in the number of Iranians employed by it; the 
same held true for Iranian-Russian fisheries. 
He also stated that the concession of the 
British Imperial Bank of Iran would not be 
renewed under present conditions, but could 
continue under the Iranian regulations for 
private enterprise. (London Times, Jan. 11, 
P. 4-) 

Jan. 21: Paul B. Coffman and several other 
U. S. consultants left for Iran to advise the 
government on a $650,000,000 program of 
economic recovery. 

Feb. 4: Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi was 
wounded in an attempted assassination. 
Martial law and a curfew were proclaimed 
in Tehran. 

Feb. 5: The Tudeh Party was outlawed because 
of alleged implication in the attempted assassi- 
nation of the Shah. 

Feb. 9: The first shipment of U. S. arms under 
the agreement of July 29, 1948, arrived at 
Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf. 

Feb. 12: Soviet Ambassador Ivan V. Sadchikov 
protested against insinuations made in a speech 
by Dr. Iqbal, Minister of Roads and Com- 
munications, that the USSR had interfered 
in Iranian affairs. (London Times, Feb. 16, 
Pp. 3-) 

Feb. 16: The Foreign Office, replying to the 
Soviet charges, stated that Dr. Iqbal had 
confined his statements to the implications 
found in notes written by the Shah’s assailant 
and had had no intention of disturbing rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. (London Times, 
Feb. 16, p. 3.) 

Feb. 23: A Tehran dispatch to the Egyptian 
paper Al-Misri reported that Iranian police 
had thwarted a plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and establish a communist state. 
Minister of War Amir Ahmadi was author- 
ized to declare martial law throughout Iran. 

Feb. 27: Martial law was proclaimed in all sec- 
tions of the country where army garrisons 
were established. 
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Jan. 6: The government of Muzahim al-Pachaci Jewist 
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ah Dec. 7: The principal highway between Tel 

Aviv and Jerusalem was opened for traffic. 

The Membership Committee of the UN 
Security Council reported that it lacked some 
of the elements necessary to reach a con- 
clusion on Israel’s application, and therefore 
could not present a recommendation. 

Dec. 9: The text of the proposed Constitution 
for the State of Israel was released to the 
public. (Text, New York Times, Dec. 10, 

nif» 6.) 

the Dec. 17: The Security Council rejected Israel’s 

application for membership in the UN. The 

cig vote was 5-1 in favor, with 5 nations (France, 
sho Canada, Britain, China, and Belgium) abstain- 









ing. 

Dec. 24: Canada granted de facto recognition to 
the State and Provisional Government of 
Israel. 

Dec. 25: A report from Prague stated that 600 
Jewish men and women, many of them trained 

eri for the Israeli Army by Czechoslovak officers, 

nti were en route to Israel. 

Dec. 27: Menahem Beigin, former leader of 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, returned to Tel Aviv from 
a 3-week fund-raising trip in the U. S. 

1949 

Jan. 12: Beneficiary agencies of the United 

Jewish Appeal announced that a total of 

et § $372,976,905 would be required during the 


year for reconstruction and immigration 
among the Jewish people throughout the 
s world, but especially in Israel. 


Jan. 13: Tass reported that a trade and pay- 
don)§ ments pact had been signed in Budapest be- 
tween Hungary and Israel. (Details in Lon- 
t had don Economist, Records and Statistics Supple- 

‘imes§ ment, Mar. 5, p. 222.) 
Jan. 14: Cuba announced de facto recognition 
of the Government of Israel, subject to Con- 

ly gressional approval. 

Ind Jon, 19: The Export-Import Bank authorized a 
credit of $35,000,000 to Israel to be used “for 
the execution of various agricultural projects.” 
In addition, it earmarked $65,000,000 to be 
available until December 31, 1949, “for the 
) establishment of further credits to finance 








21 different slates were entered; 440,080 
ballots were cast, representing 85% of the elec- 


projects in the fields of communications, 
transportation, manufacturing, housing, and 

f public works.” The credit would carry 314% 
hip annual interest and would mature in 15 years. 
Jan, 24: France announced de facto recognition 

f of Israel. 

cityab an. 25: Elections for a Constituent Assembly 
ght (Knesset) of 120 members took place in Israel ; 
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torate. Seats won and popular votes were as 
follows: 
Mapai: 46 (155,274) 
Mapam: 19 (64,018) 
United Religious Front: 16 (52,982) 
Herut: 14 (49,782) 
General Zionist: 7 (22,661) 
Progressive: 5 (17,786) 
Sephardim: 4 (15,287) 
Communist: 4 (15,148) 
Arab Democratic List: 2 (7,387) 
Fighter: 1 (5,370) 
WIZO: 1 (5,173) 
Yemenites: 1 (4,399) 
(Palestine Affairs, Feb., p. 22.) 

Jan. 26: Switzerland granted de facto recogni- 
tion to the State of Israel. 

Jan. 28: Australia granted de facto recognition 
to the State of Israel. 

Jan. 29: Great Britain, New Zealand, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg granted de 
facto recognition to the State of Israel. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine launched 
a $225,000,000 housing program to meet im- 
migration demands. 

Jan. 31: The U. S. granted de jure recognition 
to the Government of Israel. 

In his first speech since the Israeli elections, 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion outlined 
a general policy of co-operation with the U. S. 
and USSR, an Israeli-Arab alliance, conform- 
ity with UN policy, and promotion of world 
peace. 

Feb. 1: The Israeli Cabinet terminated the mili- 
tary government in New Jerusalem and in- 
corporated that part of the city in the State of 
Israel. 

Colombia recognized the State of Israel. 

Feb. 2: Denmark granted de facto and Ecuador 
de jure recognition of Israel. 

Feb. 4: Norway extended de facto recognition to 
the State of Israel. 

Feb. 5: Chile granted de jure recognition to the 
State of Israel. 

Feb. 7: Brazil recognized the State of Israel. 

Feb. 8: Italy granted de facto recognition. 

Feb. 9: Peru granted de jure recognition. 

Feb. 10: Israel’s Provisional Government granted 
amnesty to all civil and political prisoners, ex- 
cepting those under death sentences or serving 
life terms. The amnesty freed about 40 Stern- 
ists, and would free their leader, Nathan 
Friedman-Yellin, sentenced to 8 years’ im- 
prisonment for having participated in under- 
ground activities, if he signed a pledge to stop 
underground activities and agreed to police 
supervision for 2 years. 
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Feb. 
Feb. 


11: Iceland recognized the State of Israel. 

12: Eire granted de facto recognition. 

Feb. 13: Liberia granted de facto recognition. 

Feb. 14: Dr. Chaim Weizmann opened the first 
session of the Israeli Constituent Assembly 
(Knesset) in Jerusalem. (Text of opening ad- 
dress, New York Times, Feb. 15, p. 9.) 

Feb. 15: Sweden granted de facto, and Argentina 
de jure recognition. 

Feb. 17: Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected and 
sworn in as President of Israel. The Constit- 
uent Assembly adjourned. 

Feb. 21: President Weizmann urged united sup- 
port by American Jews of the $250,000,000 
United Jewish Appeal campaign. 

Feb. 25; President Truman nominated James G. 
McDonald, Special Representative of the U. S. 
in Israel, to serve as U. S. Ambassador. The 
Government of Israel simultaneously an- 
nounced the appointment of Eliahu Elath (Ep- 
stein), its representative in the U. S., as 
Israeli Ambassador. 


Italian Colonies 


(See also North Africa, p. 193.) 

1948 

Dec. 8: The UN General Assembly rejected a 
proposal that the question of the Italian Col- 
onies be transferred from the Political and 
Security Committee to the ad hoc committee 
set up a few weeks previously, thus forcing 
postponement of action until the Assembly re- 
convened in April 1949. 

Dec. 14: An Italian Foreign Office spokesman 
denied that Italy had offered to accept British 
trusteeship of Cyrenaica if Tripolitania was 
returned, 

Dec. 19: It was reported that Italian experts 
were preparing a plan whereby an Arab state 
would be established in Tripolitania to collab- 
orate politically and economically with Italy. 
If the Italian Government approved the plan, 
it would be submitted to Washington, London, 
and Paris before the convening of the General 
assembly in April 1949. 

Dec. 20: Robert Schuman, French Foreign Min- 
ister, and Carlo Sforza, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, conferred on the question of the former 
Italian colonies. 

Dec. 24: It was reported that Count Carlo 
Sforza, Italian Foreign Minister, would short- 
ly attempt to enter into direct negotiations 
with the Ethiopian Government with the aim 
of reaching a bilateral agreement on the dis- 
position of Eritrea before the problem came 
up to the UN General Assembly in April 1949. 
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The Italian Government would offer Ethiopia 
an outlet to the Red Sea through southern 
Eritrea to Assab, rather than have it annex 
the Eritrean cities of Asmara and Massawa, 

1949: 

Jan. 5: Count Carlo Sforza told the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies that Robert Schuman, French For. 
eign Minister, had pledged full support to 
Italy’s claims for its pre-fascist colonies. 

Feb. 10: At - meeting of the Ministry of Col. 
onies, Italy decided to press for the return of 
all four pre-fascist colonies, each to be ai. 
ministered differently: Tripolitania and Cj. 
renaica to be native states with Italy a 
administrator until they were ready for in- 
dependence, Britain to be allowed bases in 
Cyrenaica, but the colony to be open to Italian 
immigration and economic activities ; Eritrea to 
be a joint British and Italian or British 
French-Italian trusteeship; and Italian Somali 
land to be under Italian trusteeship after 
territorial adjustments had been made. 

Feb. 17: Omar Mansur al-Kakhiah Pasha, Chie! 
of the Cabinet of the Cyrenaican Amir Adris 
al-Sanusi, published a statement in Cairo that 
Cyrenaica would seek complete independence 
regardless of Tripolitania if the UN did not 
settle the future of Libya at its next meeting 


Kashmir Problem 


1948 

Dec. 1: Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Indian delegate 
to the UN, assured the Security Council that 
India had no intention of launching a military 
offensive in Kashmir with the object of de 
ciding the state’s future by force. (Govers- 
ment of India Information Service bullets 
[GIIS], Dec. 6, p. 7.) 

Dec. 2: An Indian Defense Ministry press 
accused Pakistan forces of aggressive action 
Kashmir contrary to the spirit of the UN 
Security Council Commission’s request 
India’s and Pakistan’s agreement not to “a 
gravate the situation.” 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Forei 
Minister of Pakistan, informed the Presi 
of the UN Security Council that his Gov 
ment firmly believed the only way to prevet! 
a worsening of the situation in Kashmir 
“to order and enforce an unconditional ce 
fire.” (Pakistan Affairs, Dec. 13.) 

Dec. 12: The UN Commission on Kashmir 
Dr. Alfredo Lozano Agudelo, Commi 
member from Colombia, as a special emi 
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to try to compose the differences between In- 
dia and Pakistan over Kashmir. 


Dec. 18: Dr. Lozano and H. Samper, his alter- 


nate, arrived in New Delhi for consultations 
with members of the Indian Government. 


(GIIS, Dec. 20, p. 7.) 


Dec. 26: Pakistan accepted conditionally the UN 


proposal for a plebiscite in Kashmir. 
1949 
Jan. 1: The governments of India and Pakistan 
ordered a cease-fire in Kashmir, effective im- 
mediately. (Text, New York Tir-es, Jan. 2, 
p. 18.) 
Jan. 6: The UN Kashmir Commission unani- 
mously adopted a resolution, previously agreed 
to by India and Pakistan, with provisions as 
follows: (1) the question of accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India or to Pakistan 
would be decided by a free and impartial 
plebiscite held when the Commission was per- 
suaded that the cease-fire and truce arrange- 
ments described in Parts I and II of its Aug- 
ust 13, 1948, resolution had been carried out; 
(2) the UN Secretary-General would nomi- 
nate a Plebiscite Administrator “of high in- 
ternational standing and commanding general 
confidence,” who would be appointed by and 
derive his authority from the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir; (3) the Administrator 
and the Commission would consult with the 
Indian Government and determine the final 
disposal of Indian and State armed forces; 
(4) all Kashmiri citizens who fled from the 
war zones would be free to return and to 
exercise all their rights as citizens; (5) any 
person who entered Kashmir after August 
15, 1947, for “other than lawful purpose” 
would be required to leave the state; (6) all 








political prisoners would be released; (7) all 
authorities in the State would see to it that 
there would be no threat or coercion against 
the voters and no offers of bribery; (8) all 
civil and military authorities in the State would 
be required to co-operate with the Plebiscite 
Administrator in the preparation for and the 
holding of the plebiscite; (9) the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator and the Commission would call on 
tach other for necessary assistance, and the 
former would report the result of the plebis- 
tite to the Commission and the State Govern- 
ment; (10) whereupon, the Commission would 
certify to the Security Council whether the 
plebiscite had or had not been free and impar- 
tial. (GITS, Jan. 10.) 

tx. 15: Sir Douglas Gracey and General K. 
M. Cariappa, Commanders of the Pakistani 
and Indian armies respectively, met in New 





Delhi, and agreed to an exchange of prisoners 
in Kashmir. 

Feb. 23: The UN Commission for India and 
Pakistan announced Mexico would provide 8 
military observers for plebiscite supervision in 
Kashmir, bringing the total number of ob- 
servers, including those from the U. S., Can- 
ada, Norway, and Belgium, to 37. (GIIS, 
Feb. 24, p. 2.) 

The first Kumaon Regiment (Indian troops) 
withdrew from Jammu and Kashmir after a 
farewell ceremony at which UN observers 
were present. (GIIS, Feb. 24, p. 5.) 


Lebanon 


1949 

Jan. 4: Lebanon joined the International Labour 
Organization (ILO). 

Jan. 6: Lebanon ratified the constitution of the 
World Health Organization (WHO). (UN 
Bulletin, Feb. 1, p. 133.) 

Jan, 28: Syria and Lebanon agreed to allow work 
on the Trans-Arabian pipeline (TAPline) to 
be resumed. 

Feb. 5: Prime Minister Khalid al-Azm of Syria 
stated that negotiations between Syria and 
Lebanon on the one side, and between these 
states and the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Com- 
pany on the other, were completed. The agree- 
ments would be submitted to the respective 
parliaments for approval. 

Feb. 15: Italy and Lebanon signed a friendship 
and trade treaty in Beirut. 


North Africa 


(See also Italian Colonies, p. 192.) 

1948 

Dec. 14: M. Naegelen, Governor-General of Al- 
geria, and M. Jules Moch, French Minister 
of the Interior, paid an official visit to the 
Fezzan. (London Times, Dec. 17, p. 3.) 

Dec. 31: The Algerian Assembly approved a 
1949 budget providing for total revenues of 
57,531,631,000 fr. and total expenditures of 
57,509,136,000 fr. (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Feb. 28, 1949, p. 19.) 

1949 

Jan. 12: French law No. 49-49 was enacted, 
changing the name of the Bank of Algeria to 
the Bank of Algeria and Tunisia, and giving 
those two territories a larger measure of con- 
trol over its policies. (Foreign Commerce 


W eekly, Feb. 28, p. 19.) 
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Jan. 19: A communal election was held in Trip- 
oli. Of the 16 elective members to the 23- 
member Council, 3 were Italians, 6 Arabs 
proposed by the Italian Committee, and 3 
pro-Italian Jews. The British Military Ad- 
ministration was to appoint the other 7 mem- 
bers (Affrica [Rome], Jan. 15, 1949, p. 11.) 

Feb. 13: The French Government was reported 
to have insisted that it was necessary to include 
French North African territories on the Medi- 
terranean in the area covered by the proposed 
Atlantic defense pact being discussed in Wash- 
ington. 


Pakistan 


(See also Kashmir Problem, p. 192.) 


1948 

Dec. 14: The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
unanimously elected M. Tamizuddin Khan its 
President, to succeed Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
(India Today, January 1949.) 

Dec. 15: The Pakistan-Indian Inter-Dominion 
Conference came to an end. (For summary, 
see India, p. 186.) 

Dec. 24: Pakistan suspended operations of KLM, 
Dutch airline, as a result of Dutch action 
against the Republicans in Indonesia. 

1949 

Jan. 3: A bilateral air transport agreement was 
signed in Karachi by representatives of the 
governments of Pakistan and Ceylon. (Paki- 
stan Affairs, Jan. 27, p. 4.) 

Jan. 4: Pakistan cabled the UN Security Council 
urging it to order the Dutch to withdraw 
their troops from Indonesia to positions held 
under the 1948 truce, and to release arrested 
Republican leaders. (Pakistan Affairs, Jan. 
27, P- 3-) 

Jan. 24: Khwaja Nazimuddin, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Pakistan, directed Sir Francis Mudie, 
Governor of West Punjab, to assume direct 
charge of the provincial administration, to dis- 
solve the Legislature, and to order a general 
election in view of the corruption in the public 
administration. (India Today,’ February.) 

Feb. 17: H. Merle Cochran, U. S. Representa- 
tive on the UN Commission for Indonesia, 
was nominated Ambassador to Pakistan. 

Feb. 20: The All-Pakistan Moslem League 
agreed to a merger with the Pakistan States 
Moslem League, thus consolidating the Do- 
minion’s major political parties. 

Feb. 26: Governor-General Kwaja Nazimuddin 
announced the designation of Baluchistan as a 
fifth province, with its capital at Quetta. 
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Palestine Problem 


(See also Arab League, p. 199.) 

1948 

Dec. 1: A Palestine Arab Congress, meeting ir 
Jericho, acclaimed King Abdallah of Tran 
jordan as “King of Palestine.” 

A UN-sponsored convoy sent by Egypt » 
its troops isolated at Faluja was turned bad 
by the Israelis when it was discovered that ; 
contained arms, winter clothing, and othe 
items besides the permitted foodstuffs. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of Isra¢, 
visited Jerusalem and stated that “special x. 
rangements” should be made for the Old Cir 
and its Holy Places, but that the Jews ha 
the right to claim that the New City was al 
should remain theirs. 

Dec. 4: The UN General Assembly Political ani 
Security Committee voted 26-21 to establid 
a 3-member Conciliation Commission to esta- 
lish a final settlement of the Palestine contn 
versy. Other important points in the resolutic 
were (1) the Jerusalem-Bethlehem area tok 
internationalized, with the Commission suv 
mitting proposals for a permanent regime # 
the 1949 Assembly; (2) a small UN guar 
force to protect the Commission; (3) tk 
Commission to facilitate the repatriation al 
resettlement of refugees; (4) economic devd- 
opment of the area to be facilitated. A Cam 
dian amendment, adopted by a vote of 24-21, 
provided that the Commission would be chose 
by a Big Five committee operating by a mr 
jority vote and with no veto. (Text of resol 
tion, New York Times, Dec. 5, p. 4.) 

UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie » 
pointed Stanton Griffis, U. S. Ambassador 
to Egypt, Director of UN Relief for Pals 
tine Refugees. Griffis appointed Dr. B 
Dodge as his adviser. 

Dec. 8: In the committee created by the Nove 
ber 4 Security Council resolution to consiéei 
the imposition of sanctions (“Committee | 
7”), Harold Beeley, the British dele 
proposed that sanctions be applied to Isr# 
to compel it to agree to the withdrawal @ 
forces in the Negev. The U. S. representatt 
suggested that the committee await the 0 
come of conversations between the Egypt 
and Israeli commanders in the Faluja poct 


The proposal was subsequently withdrawt § 


Britain charged in a UN Security Couns 
subcommittee that Israeli forces had made 
cursions into Transjordanian territory. 


Dec. 10: The Security Council Committee o 








serve 
Dec. 2 

that 

point 





canceled its scheduled meeting when Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator, reported 
that the Israeli Government had accepted his 
proposals for the withdrawal by stages of 
Egyptian forces trapped in the Faluja pocket. 
Dec. 11: Envoys of all the Arab countries ex- 





ng in 

ran.) cept Transjordan assembled in Cairo to hear 
a message from King Farouk declaring that 

pt uy, the Jericho Conference resolutions calling for 


bath a Palestine-Transjordan merger under King 


hat ;}, Abdallah “do not represent the decision of the 
oth:—§ Palestinian people.” 

The UN General Assembly established (35- 
sralf 15 with 8 abstentions) a Palestine Conciliation 
al a.) Commission. France, Turkey, and the U. S. 


were named as members. The final version of 

the adopted Conciliation Plan based on the 

Political and Security Committee Resolution 

of December 4 omitted references to the Ber- 

nadotte conclusions, the State of Israel, and 
the partition plan, and provided that a com- 
mittee of the Big Five nominate members of 
the Commission to be appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It also provided resolutions 
for the protection of the Holy Places, UN 
control and internationalization of Jerusalem 
and certain surrounding areas, demilitarization 
of and free access to the city, encouragement 
of economic development, and rehabilitation 
and compensation of Palestine refugees. (Text, 

New York Times, Dec. 12, p. 33.) 

Dec. 20: King Abdallah of Transjordan an- 
nounced that he had appointed a new Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Al-Sheikh Hasan al-Din Jaral- 
lah, former Chief Justice of the Moslem 
religious courts in Palestine. 

‘Awni Bey ‘Abd al-Hadi, leader of the Istiq- 
lal (Independence) Party, resigned as Minister 
sssadpe Of Social Affairs in the Gaza Government. 

P Akram Zu‘aytar, Minister of Education, also 

Ba resigned. 

Negotiations for implementation of the Se- 
curity Council’s truce resolutions of Novem- 
-f ber 4 and 16 were reported stalemated. 
ak d Dec. 22: A full-fledged Israeli offensive was said 
ole to be under way against the Egyptians in the 
e* Negev; attacks on Nirim, Faluja, and Gaza 
wal a ,. Were reported. 

Dec. 26: Israeli planes bombed Rafah, Khan 












N oven 





ay Yunis, and Al-Arish; explosions were reported 
he out : < 
opti near Gaza; fighting seemed to be centered in 


the area near Nirim. Israeli military authori- 
ties continued to bar newsmen and UN ob- 
servers from the battle area. 

Dec. 27: An Egyptian report to the UN stated 
that Israeli forces had captured a strategic 
point above Rafah on the coastal plain. 
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In a report to the Security Council, UN ob- 
servers accused Israel of having attacked Egypt 
in the Negev in violation of the truce. Acting 
Mediator Ralph Bunche, who signed the re- 
port, would not blame either side for the out- 
break of fighting. (Text, New York Times, 
Dec. 28, p. 4.) 

Dec. 28: UN observers reported Israeli planes 
had bombed and strafed Gaza three times. 

President Truman appointed Joseph B. Kee- 
nan, former chief of counsel for the prosecution 
of Japanese war criminals, as U. S. Represent- 
ative on the UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine. 

Great Britain introduced into the Security 
Council a resolution ordering an immediate 
cease-fire and troop withdrawal in the Negev 
to the truce lines of November 4. 

Dec. 29: The British Delegate in the Security 
Council asserted that the Israelis had attacked 
a locality about 6 miles inside Egyptian terri- 
tory; the assertion was denied by an Israeli 
Army spokesman. 

France appointed Claude Deboisanger as its 
member on the UN Conciliation Commission. 

The British-sponsored cease-fire resolution 
was adopted, 8 votes in favor, the U. S. ab- 
staining. (Text, New York Times, Dec. 30, 
P. 4.) 

Dec. 31: Israeli troops captured Al-Awja, with- 
in the Arab partition area, and Bir Asluj; 
they also captured a large number of Egyp- 
tian troops and intercepted a supply column 
en route to the trapped Egyptian garrison at 
Faluja. 

1949 

Jan. 2: Unidentified planes twice bombed Jeru- 
salem, injuring 5 persons. 

Jan. 3: Egypt accepted the UN Security Coun- 
cil’s new Negev cease-fire order and called 
on the Council to impose sanctions against 
Israel. 

It was revealed that Sir Oliver Franks, 
British Ambassador to the U. S., had requested 
that the U. S. use its influence to induce Israeli 
troops to withdraw from Egyptian territory, 
pointing out that if they did not withdraw, the 
British Government would be obliged to con- 
sider its position under the Anglo-Egyptian 
Alliance of 1936 pledging aid to Egypt if the 
latter were involved in “war.” 

Jan. 4: The Israeli Government notifie’ the 
U. S. State Department that its forces had 
been withdrawn from Egypt. 

Jan. 5: Israeli sources revealed that Israeli 
troops had penetrated about 30 miles into 
Egypt, wrecked 3 military airfields around Al- 
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Arish, and occupied an important communi- 
cations center for 3 days before withdrawing. 
Jan. 6: Egypt and Israel informed the UN that 
they would cease firing on all fronts at 2 p.m. 
(GMT) January 7, and would enter immedi- 
ately into direct negotiations to establish a 
Palestine armistice. 

The British Foreign Office claimed that Is- 
raeli forces were operating 3 miles from Rafah, 
on the Egyptian side of the border. An Israeli 
spokesman in Tel Aviv confirmed the fact. 
Jan. 7: Col. Yigal Yadin, Chief of Operations 
for the Israeli Army, stated that the Israeli 
operation begun December 22 had resulted in 
700 Egyptian dead and 2,500 injured, as well 
as reduction of Egyptian territory in the Negev 
to a coastal strip from the general vicinity of 
Gaza to Rafah. The latter was cut off on two 
sides, and the railroad and communication 
lines to Gaza were immobilized. 

Jan. 8: The British Air Ministry reported that 
5 British planes on reconnaissance missions 
from the Suez Canal Zone had been shot down 
by Israelis in the vicinity of Rafah. Two of 
the pilots were killed. The British Govern- 
ment stated that its aircraft were now “in- 
structed to regard as hostile any Jewish air- 
craft encountered over Egyptian territory”; in 
addition, British troops had been sent to rein- 
force Aqaba, Transjordan, while a note was 
sent to the Israeli Government protesting the 
attack and stating that Britain would reserve 
its rights as to “all possible future action.” 
Arthur Lourie, Israeli Consul General in New 
York and head of the Israeli UN office at Lake 
Success, refused to accept the British protest 
note addressed simply to “the Jewish repre- 
sentative” and to “the Jewish authorities at 
Tel Aviv.” A copy of the protest note was 
received by the Security Council. 

Jan. 9: Israel charged that the British planes 
shot down on Jan. 8 were armed and within 
the Palestine border. 

Jan. 10: An official military spokesman for Israel 
stated that Israeli troops had been withdrawn 
from Egyptian territory. 

Jan. 11: The British Foreign Office urged the 
UN Security Council to take a strong stand 
on the Palestine issue, and to curb Israeli 
aggression. 

The Israeli Government charged that Brit- 
ain’s “imposing display of military and polit- 
ical activity” was directed against Israel and 
that its continuance would be “likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

Jan. 13: Representatives of Israel and Egypt be- 
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gan armistice talks at Rhodes with Acting 
Mediator Ralph J. Bunche. 

Jan. 14: Joseph B. Keenan resigned as U. §, 
Representative on the UN Conciliation Com. 
mission for Palestine. 


Jan. 15: Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche sent in. f 


vitations to Transjordan, Lebanon, and Syria 
to discuss terms with Israel when Egyptian. 
Israeli talks were completed. A similar bid 
was also to go to Iraq. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok 
stated that he felt Israel should compensate 
Arab refugees for the loss of property and 
that the money should be used to settle them 
in new homes. 

Jan. 16: Lebanese forces were reported to have 
moved out of one village in northwestern Gali- 
lee, and the Israeli Government was said to 
have agreed to relinquish army control of 4 
villages in Lebanon, as a result of preliminary 
talks between representatives of the two coun- 
tries. 

Discussions were reported to be taking place 
between the Israeli and Transjordanian goy- 
ernments. 

Jan. 17: The UN Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, meeting for the first time, selected 
Jerusalem as its headquarters and elected 
Hiiseyin Cahit Yalgn, Turkish member, as 
its first chairman. Dr. Ralph J. Bunche asked 
the UN Security Council to liquidate the 
mediation machinery and to turn over its 
functions to the Commission. 

The Israeli Government announced it 
would release 2 British fliers shot down Janv- 
ary 7, and would allow a food and medicine 
convoy supervised by the UN to relieve the 
Egyptian garrison at Faluja. It also agreed 
in armistice talks to release the Egyptian 
troops trapped there. 

Jan. 18: British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
announced his government’s willingness to 
release the 11,000 Jewish immigrants of fight- 
ing age being held on Cyprus. 

Jan. 19: The first draft of an Israeli-Lebanese 
armistice agreement was completed at Ras 
al-N aqura. 

Jan. 23: The UN canceled plans to remove 
the surrounded Egyptians at Faluja when the 
Israelis stated that “for technical reasons” 
they were not ready to open roadblocks, de- 
mine roads, and withdraw their forces to 
either side of the exit roads in accordance 
with the agreement. 

Jan. 24: Egyptian-Israeli armistice talks re- 
cessed and the representatives returned to 
their capitals for new instructions. Before 
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leaving, however, they signed an agreement 
extending the December 29 cease-fire indefi- 
nitely. 

Members of the Conciliation Commission 
arrived in Jerusalem. 

Jan. 26: The British House of Commons up- 
held Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s han- 
dling of the Palestine situation by a vote of 
283-193, 50 members of his own party ab- 
staining. 

Jan. 27: President Truman sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress asking for a_ U. S. contri- 
bution of $16,000,000 to assist Palestine 
refugees; under the Administration bill, 
$8,000,000 would be immediately available 
through an advance from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Jan. 28: Mark F. Ethridge conferred with 
President Truman before leaving for Jeru- 
salem to take Joseph B. Keenan’s place as 
U. S. member of the UN Conciliation Com- 
mission. 

Feb. 1: Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche pro- 
posed armistice talks between Israel and all 
the Arab nations at war with it. Formal in- 
vitations were sent to Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, and Yemen. 

Feb. 4: Dr. Ralph Bunche presented a second 
compromise plan to the Israelis and Egyp- 
tians engaged in armistice talks. 

Feb. 7: The UN Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Moshe Shertok. 

Feb. 8: Transjordan formally accepted the UN 
invitation to armistice talks with Israel at 
Rhodes. 

It was announced that as a result of dis- 
cussions among the Arab states, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Iraq had decided to accept Dr. 
Bunche’s invitation to negotiate for an armis- 
tice only if the negotiations in which Egypt 
was engaged were “successful,” i.e., in accord 
with the UN Security Council’s truce instruc- 
tions of November 4 and 16. 

Feb. 12: It was announced in Geneva that the 
International Refugee Organization would 
pay $2,000,000 to the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee at once in reimbursement 
for movements of eligible displaced persons to 
Palestine since May 18, 1948. 

Feb. 16: The UN Conciliation Commission 
ended a 4-day visit in Egypt. 

Feb. 20: As a result of a bilateral agreement, 
Israel and Transjordan began the exchange 
of 615 Israelis captured by the Arab Legion 
and the Iraqi Army for 4,800 Palestine Arabs 
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and 15 Arab Legionnaires in Israeli prison 
camps. 

The Egyptian and Israeli armistice delega- 
tions approved the text of the UN Mediator’s 
compromise draft, which was then accepted 
by the Israeli Government and sent to the 
Egyptian Government for its approval. 

Feb. 21: The U. S. Senate passed and sent to 
the House of Representatives a resolution 
authorizing a U. S. contribution of $16,000,- 
ooo for the aid of Palestine war refugees. 

Feb. 23: Iraq and Saudi Arabia informed Act- 
ing UN Mediator Ralph Bunche that they 
would accept whatever terms agreed to by 
Arab states adjoining Palestine. 

Feb. 24: Egypt and Israel signed an armistice 
agreement containing the following provi- 
sions: (1) Israel would keep the points it 
took in its two offensives in the Negev after 
October 14, but would evacuate Bir Asluj, 
Bayt Hanun, and Al-Awja; (2) Al-Awja 
would become the neutral headquarters of an 
armistice commission of 3 Egyptians, 3 Is- 
raelis, and a UN representative as chairman; 
(3) the Egyptians would give up Faluja, and 
would leave only defensive forces in the Gaza- 
Rafah coastal belt; (4) Israeli defensive 
forces in the Negev south of the October 14 
line would not exceed Egyptian forces in the 
Gaza area; (5) the status of Beersheba would 
be settled in negotiations with Transjordan. 
(Text, New York Times, Feb. 25, p. 20.) 

Feb. 28: Israel officially took control of the 
Faluja pocket; Egyptian troops commenced 
evacuation. 

Delegates of Transjordan arrived at 
Rhodes to negotiate an armistice with Israel. 


Saudi Arabia 
1948 


Dec. 24: King Ibn Saud was reported to have 
sent letters to King Farouk of Egypt and 
King Abdallah of Transjordan in which he 
stated his opposition to the joining of Arab 
Palestine to Transjordan. 

1949 

Feb. 3: President Truman nominated J. Rives 
Childs for promotion from U. S. Minister 
to Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 


Sudan 


1948 
Dec. 3: At the end of a 4-day trial, Muhammad 
Nur al-Din, secretary of the Ashigga Party, 
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was sentenced by a British criminal court to 
6 months’ imprisonment and fined £25 at 
Atbara for his part in an illegal demonstra- 
tion on the eve of the Sudan elections. Ibra- 
him al-Mahalwa‘i, a prominent pro-Egyptian, 
and Sulayman Musa, a labor leader, were 
among those given lesser sentences. 

Dec. 15: The Sudan Legislative Assembly met 
for the first time and voted 66-4 to appoint 
Mirala‘i Abdallah Bey Khalil, Secretary- 
General of the Umma Party, as its leader. 
(London Times, Dec. 17, p. 3.) 

Approximately 150 persons demonstrated 
against the Assembly in Omdurman. Ismail 
Azhari, Ashigga Party leader, and several 
others were arrested. (London Times, Dec. 
17, P. 3-) 

Dec. 20: The Governor-General, Sir Robert 
Howe, announced the appointment of 3 minis- 
ters, 9 under-secretaries, 3 councillors with- 
out portfolios, and the members of the Exec- 
utive Council. The Ministers were as 
follows: 

Abdallah Bey Khalil — Agriculture 

Dr. Ali Badri — Health 

Abd al-Rahman Ali Taha — Education 
(London Times, Dec. 21, p. 3.) 

Dec. 23: Sir Robert Howe officially opened the 
first Sudanese Assembly with a speech de- 
fending the elections and describing the As- 
sembly as “an experiment unparalleled in 
Africa at the present time.” (London Times, 
Dec. 28, p. 3.) 

Dec. 28: The Sudanese Assembly passed an ad- 
vance appropriation bill providing £3,700,000 
to carry on the business of the government 
until the enactment of a 1949 budget. (Lon- 
don Times, Dec. 29, p. 3.) 


Syria 

1948 

Dec. 1: One person was killed and 57 wounded, 
according to official reports, at the climax of 
three days of rioting. Prime Minister Jamil 
Mardam and his Cabinet resigned. 

Dec. 2: Strict censorship was imposed as rioting 
continued. 

Dec. 3: A military curfew from 6 p.m. to 6 
a.m. was imposed in Damascus. Rioting was 
reported in Homs and other places. 

Dec. 17: A cabinet was formed, with Khalid al- 
Azm as Prime Minister, as follows: 

Khalid al-Azm— Prime Minister, For- 
eign Affairs, National Defense 
Muhammad ‘Ayish — Agriculture 
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Ahmad Rifa‘i — Justice and Public 
Health 

Muhsin al-Barazi— Public Instruction 

‘Adil al-‘Azmah — Interior 

Jean Sihnawi— National Economy 

Hasan Jabbarah — Finance 

Majd al-Din al-Jabri— Public Works 

1949 

Jan. 28: Syria and Lebanon agreed to allow 
work on the new Trans-Arabian pipeline to 
be resumed. 

Feb. 5: Prime Minister Khalid al-Azm stated 
that negotiations between Syria and Lebanon 
on the one side and the Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Company on the other had ended. The 
agreements between Syria and Lebanon and 
between them and the company would be 
submitted to the respective parliaments for 
their approval, 

Feb. 7: France and Syria signed a monetary 
agreement providing for final separation of 
Syria from the franc bloc and repayment of 
the currency cover. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 7, p. 27.) 

Feb. 12: Representatives of the cabinet signed a 
convention with J. W. MenHall, independent 
American oil producer, providing for the 
creation of a Syrian-American Oil & Gas 
Company, with concession rights covering 
approximately one-half the total area of Syria. 
(Oil Forum, March, p. 111.) 


Transjordan 


1948 

Dec. 1: A Palestine Arab Congress at Jericho 
acclaimed Abdallah King of “all Palestine” 
and asked him to take steps to unite the two 
countries. 

Dec. 7: The Cabinet approved the Jericho reso- 
lution of Dec. 1. 

Dec. 13: Both houses of Parliament approved 
the proposed merger of Transjordan with 
Arab Palestine. (London Times, Dec. 14, 
P. 4-) 

Dec. 16: The Transjordan Government an- 
nounced its position in regard to international 
agreements made during the period of the 
mandate: international agreements made by 
the Transjordan Government to remain in 
force; those made by the Transjordan Gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the British Gov- 
ernment or economic agreements or extradi- 
tion laws by which Transjordan was bound 
through the British Government to be null 
and void. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 
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31, pp. 27-8, quoting the Transjordan Official 
Gazette, No. 965, of Dec. 16.) 

Dec. 20: King Abdallah named Al-Sheikh Hasan 
al-Din Jarallah as Mufti of Jerusalem in place 
of Al-Haj Amin al-Husayni. 

I 

fr 5: It was announced that a British force 
had been sent to Aqaba in response to a re- 
quest of the Transjordan Government under 
the terms of the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty. 
(London Times, Jan. 10, p. 3.) 

Jan. 31: The United States granted de jure rec- 
ognition to the Government of Transjordan. 


Turkey 
1948 


Dec. 14: A Turkish criminal court acquitted sev- 
en Bulgarians accused of killing two fellow 
countrymen while escaping from Bulgaria. 

Dec. 16: Athenagoras I, Patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, called on U. S. President 
Truman to say goodbye prior to leaving the 
U.S. to establish his Patriarchate in Istanbul. 


» Dec. 25: In Ankara a crowd estimated at from 


10,000 to 15,000 staged a demonstration de- 
manding the return of Cyprus to Turkey. 
1949 
Jan. 14: Prime Minister Hasan Saka and his 
cabinet resigned. 
Jan. 15: The new cabinet was announced as fol- 
lows: 
Semsettin Gunaltay — Prime Minister 
Nihat Erim — Minister of State and Vice 
Prime Minister 


Nurullah Sumer — Minister of State 

Necmettin Sadak — Foreign Affairs 

Fuat Sirmen — Justice 

Hiisnii Cakir — National Defense 

Tahsin Banguoglu — Education 

Kemali Bayazit — Health and Social Wel- 
fare 

Cavit Oral — Agriculture 

Cemil Sait Barlas — Commerce and Econ- 
omy 

Emin Erisilgil — Interior 

Sevket Adalan — Public Works 
Ismail Rustu Aksal — Finance 
Fazil Serafettin Burge— Customs and 
Monopolies 
Kemal Satir — Communications 
Resat Semsettin Sirer — Labor 
(News from Turkey, Jan. 20, p. 1.) 

Jan. 27: Athenagoras I was formally enthroned 
in Istanbul as Ecumenical Patriarch and 
Archbishop of Constantinople. 

Jan. 28: A U. S. squadron of 6 vessels visited 
Turkey. 

Feb. 6: Instructions were issued to lift all 
restrictions on Turkish Jews wishing to emi- 
grate to Palestine. 

Feb. 11: The British Foreign Office announced 
the replacement of Sir David Kelly, Ambassa- 
dor in Turkey, by Sir Noel Charles. 

Dr. Ahmet Siikrii Esmer, former head 
of the Turkish Information Bureau in New 
York, left for Turkey to become director 
general of the Press, Broadcasting, and In- 
formation Bureau of the Turkish Govern- 


ment. 





Arab League 


(See also Palestine Problem, p. 194.) 

1948 

Dec. 21: The Arab League cabled the UN 
Security Council to order the Netherlands to 
halt military operations in the Indonesian 
Republic. 

Dec. 25: Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha, Secre- 
tary-General of the Arab League, stated that 
the League had asked the seven member 
states to take up the war in Palestine on the 
grounds that Israel had violated the UN 
truce by attacking Egyptian forces in the 
Negev. 

1949 

Jan, 4g: Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha an- 


nounced support of Prime Minister Nehru’s 
plan for a conference of Asian countries to 
discuss Dutch aggression in Indonesia. (Gov- 
ernment of India Information Services bulle- 
tin, Jan. 6, p. 1.) 


Petroleum 


1948 

Dec. 7: Executives of the Arabian American 
Oil Company and the Trans-Arabian Pipe- 
line Company conferred in Cairo on plans to 
double oil production in the next five years, 
to complete a pipeline to the Mediterranean, 
and to improve the conditions of local em- 
ployees. 
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1949 Dec. 17: The UN and three voluntary relief 
Jan. 12: See Egypt, p. 185. agencies—the American Friends Servic 
Jan. 28: See Egypt, p. 185. Committee, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
Feb. 12: See Syria, p. 198. and the International Committee of the Red 
Feb. 20: See Egypt, p. 186. Cross — signed an agreement whereby the UN 
Feb. 24: The U. S. Department of Commerce would raise and allocate funds for the relief 


announced the resumption of export licenses 
for 25,000 tons of steel pipe to be used in the 
building of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. Ex- 
port had been suspended for a ten-month 
period. 


United Nations 


(See also Kashmir Problem, p. 192; 
Palestine Problem, p. 194.) 

1948 

Dec. 3: Israel withdrew its application for mem- 

bership in UNESCO after Lebanon was 

unwilling to grant necessary facilities to an 

Israeli representative to attend the UNESCO 

conference in an unofficial capacity. 

Dec. 6: Stanton Griffis, U. S. Ambassador to 

Egypt, was appointed chief of the UN Relief 

for Palestine Refugees. Dr. Bayard Dodge, 

formerly president of the American Univer- 

sity of Beirut, was appointed by Griffis to act 


of Palestine refugees and the volunteer agen- 
cies would undertake the distribution of sup. 
plies. 


1949 
Jan. 28: The executive committee of the Inter. 


national Refugee Organization decided to 
dissolve the eight-month-old ban on financial 
assistance to refugees into Palestine providing 
they entered under conditions set down by the 
UN Security Council. The resolution set 
aside $4,000,000 to reimburse agencies which 
had moved eligible refugees prior to Jan. 1, 
1949. If an money remained after these agen- 
cies had been reimbursed, further movements 
of refugees into Palestine could be financed. 


Feb. 9: The Eastern Mediterranean regional 


unit of WHO met in Cairo and voted to 
establish its headquarters in Alexandria. 


Feb. 16: The UN Economic and Social Council 


passed a resolution asking that the funda- 
mental human rights of the inhabitants of 
Palestine and surrounding areas be safe- 


as his adviser. guarded. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 
The Middle East Economy in 1948’ 


Dorothea Seelye Franck and Peter G. Franck 


I. PRODUCTION 


GRICULTURAL PRODUCTION in 
1948 was well above that of 1947, 
which had been adversely affected by serious 
droughts. Generally speaking, however, it was 
not up to prewar norms and the increase did 
not reflect any striking progress in meeting 
the nutritional needs of the growing popula- 
tions (See Table 1). Several Middle Eastern 
countries still had to import products grown 
locally to meet even minimum requirements. 
Nor was notable progress made in the in- 
creased production and improved preparation 
of products for export, or in the development 
of new markets. 

Afghanistan’s cotton and other agricultural 
crops recovered from the sustained drought of 
1946 and 1947. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan enjoyed a record cot- 
ton production and melon crop, and a good 
date crop. ; 

Egypt. The crops were generally good, al- 
though the wheat crop failed to keep up with 
the country’s minimum requirements, which 
rose in direct proportion to population growth. 
There was an increase in sugar production. 

Iran’s gradual improvement in total yields 
continued except for the tendency of some 
crops to suffer from the severe cold. Wheat 
had to be imported, an unusual requirement 
for Iran. 1948-9 tea production increased 
slightly, but tea still had to be imported, as 
did additional sugar. Production of crops 





1 Excluding North Africa, India, and Pakistan. 


prominent in the export trade, such as fruits 
and nuts, compared favorably with the prewar 
years. 

Iraq's relatively good year enabled it to 
make up for the grain deficit accruing from 
1947, and there was even the possibility of 
barley for export. The date crop was good. 

Israel-Palestine 1948 production cannot be 
assessed, although it is clear that its chief 
crop, citrus fruits, was seriously affected, 1948 
production being less than half the last pre- 
war crop. 

Lebanon had a normal year, with the usual 
deficit of half its grain needs. Because of diffi- 


_ culties with Syria over the price of Syrian 


wheat, Lebanon appealed to the International 
Emergency Food Council for aid in securing 
supplementary supplies. This dilemma re- 
sulted in a national policy of increasing wheat 
production to meet the country’s needs, but 
the question remained whether such attempts 
at self-sufficiency would make the best use of 
Lebanon’s limited acreage. 

Syria had a good crop year, with wheat 
production exceeding its requirements by 
about 100,000 tons. The only decrease in agri- 
cultural commodities from 1947 levels was 
expected in wool, due to 1947 flock attrition 
during the drought, and in olive oil, due to 
the alternate year phenomenon. 

Transjordan’s production and export of 
grain and livestock were normal. 

Turkey's 1948 grain, fruit, and nut crops 
were all good. Not only was the tobacco crop 
good, but markets were found for both the 





v DororHga SEELYE FRANCK was formerly associated with the Department of State, working on 
cultural and Middle Eastern affairs. Perer G. Franck is currently Lecturer in International Eco- 
nomics at American University, Washington, and an adviser on international trade in the Middle 
East. The authors are indebted to members of the Middle East government missions in Washington 
for helpful suggestions in the preparation of the material. 
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1948 crop and for supplies left over from 
1947. 

2. INDUSTRIAL PRopUCTION and mining 
' output continued to rise in two out of the 
three more industrialized countries — Egypt 
and Turkey. Egypt’s production of both cotton 
yarn and woven cotton fabrics increased over 
previous years; for the first time lowgrade 
cotton textiles were exported, primarily to 
other Middle East countries. Electrical energy 
output increased and was scheduled to go even 
higher with the completion of the Aswan hy- 
droelectric project. Production of plastics in- 
creased. A steel smelter and mill started opera- 
tion in 1948, using war scrap at an estimated 
100,000 tons a year. 1948 also witnessed the 
reopening of the manganese mines, closed be- 
cause of a 1947 carry-over of supplies; 1948 
production was estimated at 220,000 metric 
tons. Salt production increased significantly. 

Turkey’s mining program (See Table II) 
continued to expand, revealing increases even 
over prewar output except in the case of 
chrome ore, probably because of smaller for- 
eign demand. Aided by the gradual addition 
oi new plants, industrial operations expanded 
too. Sugar production, stepped up by increas- 
ing capacity, reached record heights, although 
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production still had to be supplemented from 
abroad. There was a gradual increase in the 
output of iron and steel products. 

As for the third industrial area, Israel, no 
statistics are yet available for its first and 
troubled year. 


II. FOREIGN TRADE 


1. Commopity TRADE in general increased 
substantially in 1948. Exports, including oil 
shipments, were valued at about $1.9 billion, 
as compared with $1.6 billion in 1947. Since 
prices of exportable. goods increased only 
slightly, the advance reflected an increase in 
volume. Imports reached an all-time high of 
$2 billion, as compared with $1.7 billion in 
1947. But since prices of imported goods, in 
contrast to exported goods, did rise between 
1947 and 1948, the volume increase was only 
about half that estimated for exports. The 
estimated value of total Middle East 1948 
exports and imports was more than double that 
of 1938; but the doubling of prices in the 
ien-year interval meant that the increase in 
volume still lagged far behind. 

In regard to exports, the 1948 pattern of 
Middle East trade (See Table III) revealed 
that only oil-producing countries and those 





Table I: PRODUCTION OF FOUR STAPLE CROPS (a) 
(Million bushels, except in cotton) 


Egypt Iran 
W heat 
PO, .vecubeanper 45.8 72.1 
St BuLtaseseseetsc vet 40.5 70.7 
MT EUs GRédceupeé aces 41.5 77.0 
Barley 
Er 10.7 35-7 
i scnsnaieensbeenne 7.8 35.6 
DT hes 6us6 nabs ssenes. 7.6 40.0 
Rice 
a 33-2 18.6 
eer ae 62.5 15.6 
 ondistahpnkedinth os 65.0 21.6 
Cotton 
(1,000 bales) 
eer ee 1,893 171 
SE WNiaie wei ecve dvt¥e 1,314 80 
GP obGs cs SURse css N eR 1,772 101 


Iraq Lebanon Syria Turkey Totals 
18.1 19.5 135.7 291.2 
12.5 2.0 14.8 130.0 270.3 
12.0 2.4 23.0 155.0 310.9 
23.6 15.4 96.1 181.5 
29.0 1.1 9.0 68.2 160.7 
23.0 1.2 11.5 90.0 173-5 
11.2 I 4.8 67.9 
12.7 1.1 3-7 96.6 
16.5 7 4-4 108.2 

28 249 2,341 
25 218 1,637 
31 235 2,039 


(a) From reports of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington, D. C. 
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whose agricultural production had fully re- 
covered experienced a rise: Egypt and the 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia, and Ethiopia. Indeed, 
[ran’s estimated 1948 exports would have 
shown a drop against 1947 except for the large 
increase in oil shipments. The export rise was 
limited most importantly by the following 
factors: (a) Pre-war European markets had 
not regained their former predominant place: 
Europe could not have afforded many of the 
less essential Middle East imports even if it 
had possessed adequate exchange resources. (b) 
The United States took only about one-ninth 
of all exports from the Middle East. (See 
Table IV.) Yet even that one-ninth repre- 
sented 44 percent more than it had taken in 
1947. (c) The political repercussions of the 
establishment of Israel led to a cut not only in 
Palestine’s exports, but also in those of Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 

As for imports, the long pent-up demand 
for manufactured articles and machinery 
showed up in the increase in value over 1947 
by nearly $280 million. Even though long- 
standing orders for merchandise could now be 
filled only at prices considerably higher than 
when placed, there were significant advances in 
the over-all volume of imports to Egypt, the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. 
To the Arabian Peninsula countries went in- 
creased shipments of machinery and manufac- 
tured articles for the expanding oil-producing 





Table IJ: TURKEY — MINERAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(1,000 met. tons except in case of electric power) 


1938 (a) 1947(a) 1948 (b) 
Coal wee 2,590 3,960 3,960 
Lignite ...... 102 612 986.7 
Iron ore ..... 76.5(1939) 145.6 196.7 
Copper ...... 6.7 10.8 11.1 
Cotton yarn .. 19.7 28.8 28.9 
Woollen yarn. 4.5 6.7 7.5 
Cement ...... 286.6 344.6 363.1 
Electric power 
il. 
kw. hrs.) .. 135 222 240 


(a) Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 19, 1948. 

(b) Estimates based on monthly averages rang- 
ing from 5 to 11 months in UN Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, Jan.-Feb. 1949, and 
other official sources, 
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plants and their supporting communities. On 
the other hand, a shortage of foreign exchange 
accounted for decreases, or at most only minor 
increases, in the imports of Afghanistan and 
Iran. 

Of the $280 million increase in imports, 
only about one-eleventh reflected an increased 
flow of goods from the United States (See 
Table IV). Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Ethiopia, 
Aden, and Afghanistan took fewer American 
goods because of insufficient dollars to pay 
for them; Turkey and the oil-producing 
countries, on the other hand, were able to in- 
crease imports from the United States. Exports 
to the United States rose, with increases in 
fruits and other agricultural products from 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq, and a nine-fold ad- 
vance in oil and oil products. The arrival in 
the United States of skins from Afghanistan 
more than filled the gap left by the interrup- 
tion of 1947 shipments. The net effect was 
that the negative balance of Middle East trade 
with the United States narrowed from about 
$230 million in 1947 to about $192 million in 
1948. 

2. Om SHipments— As the production | 
figures imply (See Table V), oil shipments 
f:om the Middle East continued to rise sharp- 
ly. Their total dollar value was about $535 
million in 1947, and about $726 million in 
1948, representing the largest single source of 
foreign exchange for the Middle East coun- 
tries. But since proceeds from the sale of oil 
did not accrue in toto to the countries them- 
selves, as did those from other commodities, a 
true picture of the countries’ balance of pay- 
ments can only be gained by referring to the 
actual amount of royalties paid, and to the 
other concessionaire payments within the coun- 
tries concerned. Royalty payments due Middle 
East governments in 1948 increased to a total 
of about $100 million, compared with $70 
million in 1947. This increase occurred despite 
the cut in Iraq’s royalties resulting from its 
embargo on oil to Haifa. The governments of 
Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq either reopened 
the royalty clauses of their concession agree- 
ments for discussion, or settled long smoldering 
differences. In all cases the outcome pointed to 
a higher net money yield for each native 
economy. 


About one-fourth of the 1948 oil shipments 





| 
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were paid for in dollars, — a small proportion 
($36 million) being American imports, and a 
much larger proportion ($120 million) being 
dollar-financed Marshall Plan deliveries to 
Europe. More than 30 million barrels went 
to Europe during the first six months of 1948, 
and ECA envisaged an annual European oil 
consumption of 2.5 bbls. per capita by 1951, 
80 percent of which was to come from the 
Middle East. All the concessionaires were re- 
ported preparing to meet this challenge. 
Aramco, apparently scheduled to supply the 
largest amount, estimated that through the 
long-planned Trans-Arabian pipeline (TAP- 
line) it would be able to send 300,000 bbls. 
a day to Europe, and refine and/or ship by 
tanker another 400,000 bbls. daily. 

3. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. By the year’s 
end disequilibrium in the balance of interna- 
tional payments had become serious; how seri- 
ous was not revealed in the commodity trade 
figures because the total value of oil shipments 
did not correspond to the value received by 
the Middle Eastern countries. The lack of 


od 


| 


a 


adequate hard currency markets, the inability 


| of European economies to supply essential 


equipment, and the absence of a multilateral 
payments system created fundamental difficul- 
ties. 
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In order to maintain as high an import 
level as possible, governments relied on three 
major kinds of invisible receipts_and changes 
in their international capital accounts: 

(a) Recurrent invisible receipts, including 
those from private gold transmittals, and the 
transit and Arabian pilgrim trade, estimated 
at a total of $50 million for 1948. 

(b) Extraordinary assistance from foreign 
institutions such as the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank, ECA, and the International Monetary 
Bank and Fund. The Export-Import Bank’; 
net 1948 contribution to Turkey and Egypt 
was $9,380,000, compared with $7,090,000 
in 1947. Israel’s exploratory talks fore. 
shadowed a $100 million loan; on the other 
hand, Saudi Arabia let a previous $15 million 
loan authorization expire. Outside of oil pro- 
curement for Europe, ECA’s net contribution 
did not exceed $14 million (for procurements 
in Turkey and Syria), although an additional 
35-year loan of $30 million to Turkey wa 
authorized.2, The International Monetary 


Fund was called upon to sell hard currency 


2Dollar grants for, and value of “relief and 
aid” shipments are not included in Turkey’s balance 
of payments statistics. At least half its 1948 im- 
ports from the United States ($50 million) was 
financed by U. S. Government grants. 





Table II]: MIDDLE EAST COMMODITY TRADE(a) 
(Millions of dollars) (b) 


Exports 

1938 1947 
i: iter enennnd didn dads 149 371 
DE. .wescepeecesne 20 55 

Arabian Pen. States ....... 22 27(d) 
SET ot ogdo65ces cotees 28 128 
Syria & Lebanon ......... 17 38 
MN & daaatbss bed dursbed 59 103 
SS 150 392 
PE ie ie cumnoons wit 115 223 
| IRE a RE I 8 28 
Dt shilsanend sobereses 27 64 
EE bo 20 eSe60cbeses 595 1,692 


Imports 

1948(c) 1938 1947 1948(c) 
569 184 412 685 
55 25 50 55 

369(d) 25 105 (e) 142(e) 
100 56 366 180 
23 37 143 208 
63 46 162 186 
392 93 180 167 
195 119 245 272 
32 24 28 4! 
94 29 47 81 
1,892 638 1,738 2,017 


(a) Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, January 1949; De 
partment of Commerce (Washington), Foreign Commerce Weekly reports. 

(b) After conversion at official exchange rates. 

(c) Except with Turkey, figures represent estimates based on 3 to 11 months data. 

(d) Includes estimated oil shipments, actual arrivals in the U. S. other than petroleum, and esti- 
mated others. 

(e) Includes actual shipments from the U. S. and estimated shipments from other countries. 
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only to Ethiopia, to the amount of $300,000. 
Toward the year’s end, however, the Inter- 
national Bank was exploring loans to Iran, 
Turkey, Iraq, and Lebanon. 
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August 1947. Unable to balance its dollar 
deficit with its sterling surplus, Egypt obtained 
substantial concessions from the United King- 
dom in a January 1948 financial agreement 





ing ~(c) Gold and exchange reserves. Since the providing for conversion of sterling to the 
the — yarious receipts under (a) and (b) could not amount of $25 million, a larger working bal- 
ted § bridge the estimated half-billion dollar gap ance for increased purchases in the sterling 
between payments and receipts on current ac- area, and a limited amount of transferable 
‘ign — count for the whole area, Turkey, Iraq, and sterling for nitrates, oil, and oil-producing 
ort F Syria had to reduce their gold and currency equipment.* Subsequently, imports from and 
‘ary — reserves to the danger point by liquidating exports to sterling areas jumped sharply. Invis- 
nk’s — more than $100 million of official foreign ex- _ ible receipts such as those from the British Army 
rypt F change and gold holdings. Egypt, Iraq, and and Suez Canal operations made sterling im- 
000 — Syria, bound to former colonial and manda- port authorizations almost automatic. Egypt’s 
ore’ — tory powers by restrictive monetary arrange- 1948 export balance with the leading sterling 
ther — ments, struggled with meager success to re- trading partners (United Kingdom and India) 
lion F duce their soft currency holdings. had turned positive up to the equivalent of 
pro- The difficulties besetting former sterling about $90 million,* while its trade with the 
tion F bloc members were glaringly exposed by 
ents F Egypt's case. Egypt’s investment in sterling 8 See Middle Bast Journal Ii (1948), p. 208. 
onal ) securities had increased from mid-1947 to the 4Evidence of this easing of the sterling trade 
was f end of December 1947 by the equivalent of was the advance in imports from the United King- 
tary F $33 million, while its trade balance with the dom to $139 million in 1948 from $89 million in 
ency |) United States alone for all of 1947 showed 1947- The reverse flow, with exports to the United 
an equivalent deficit. The dilemma was virtu- Kingdom increasing from $60 million in 1947 to 
an ally inevitable following the United King- Sogo suilicn Be pete, Seats rs Sats are 
lance balance with the United Kingdom to a positive 
; im | dom’s withdrawal of sterling convertibility in trade balance in 1948 of $51 million. 
was 
Table IV: U. 8. COMMODITY TRADE WITH THE MIDDLE EAST (a) 
— (Millions of dollars) 
Exports 
Including re-exports (fob) General imports (cif) 
1938 1947 1948 1938 1947 1948 
WD csecedata deel stumiie 13.2 32.1 101.7 19.0 57.2 §0.0 
EE UE cs seavandboveseare ss 7.0 47 
85 f SN ‘.s chadetebebuth cel 3.7 t 43.2 27.1 t 3-2 t 78 5.6 
55 Serre 2.7 14.2 11.5 3.1 5.2 10.5 
4a(e) — ce eeeececeens OS he a 9.1 34.0 43-7 3.2 23.4 26.5 
80 alestine nsntlald dendna © waied 29.2 5.2 
08 | PD vccevcepdnsses 3.2 31.7 2.6 t 6 5-1 (b) 
96 -ao-agh apeceeenoreetss +has : 1.8 = : 3 _ 
167 Arabian Peninsula 43 vi * 7 ’ _ 
72 SEGGD. S¢ensareoees ceeecees 7 3 2.1 1.7 
41 RE Ee 3 2.8 8 2 (b) 2 
81 DET 055 (deh edeuehavens (c) 9.1 13.9 (c) 8 1.6 
17 MEE cos cncnad cortababares 60.1 36.3 28.1 30.1 
SN oie veteeneh puteakaa 13.3 2.9 1.3 4-5 4.2 2.6 
); De & Afghanistan .............0-. 2.3(c) 6.7 4.3 3.9(c) 2.9 34.5 
ins pevearanesn I 8.1 4.6 2 5.6 7.2 
EE: wits ciwedin tients 51.1 375.0 401.1 38.6 145.2 209.2 
id esti (a) Source: Department of Commerce (Washington). 


(b) Less than $50,000. 
6. (c) 1938 figure covers Afghanistan, Bahrein, and Nepal. 
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United States was marked by a $6 million 
deficit. Nevertheless, these developments did 
not satisfy Egypt’s two-fold goal: to obtain, 
against sterling, machinery and materials for 
increasing its plant and productivity, and to 
sell enough cotton to hard currency areas to 
pay for oil, grains, fertilizers, and machinery. 

Egypt’s monetary problems pointed again to 
the close link between its frozen sterling bal- 
ances (80 percent of its monetary reserves) 
and British control over Egypt’s National 
Bank on the one hand, and the impasse in 
Egypt’s international payments position and 
difficulties in establishing an independent finan- 
cial structure on the other hand. The contem- 
plated creation of a State Bank did not 
materialize, despite fears of an eventual de- 
valuation of sterling and with it of the Egyptian 
pound. To accumulate new monetary reserves 
would eventually require a balance if not a 
surplus in Egypt’s hard currency accounts, and 
effective repatriation of its sterling assets. In 
December new financial negotiations with the 
United Kingdom were announced and there 
was talk of a trade agreement with the United 
States — both being steps which might pave 
the way for the emancipation of Egypt’s finan- 
cial organization. 

Having remained in the sterling area, Iraq 
henefited from several kinds of invisible re- 
ceipts and somewhat more favorable sterling 
‘release arrangements than Egypt. 

Israel faced ordeals similar to those of 
Egypt when its sterling balances of nearly 
$300 million were frozen subsequently to the 
withdrawal of Palestine from the sterling bloc. 
Unlike Egypt, however, Israel could rely upon 
American charity remittances, estimated at 
between $75 and $100 million during 1948. 

Syria faced the most severe exchange crisis. 
Having established an independent monetary 
policy in January 1948, its relations with its 
customs union partner Lebanon became com- 
plicated, for Lebanon’s exchange earnings from 
transit and tourist travel would have been 
severely curtailed under a comprehensive 
Syrian import and exchange control system. 
When the exchange regulations of the two 
countries were unified in November, new hopes 
rose for Syria’s return to normal trade rela- 
tions with its customers and suppliers as well 
as for a French-Syrian economic rapproche- 
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ment. At the close of the year, France appeared 
to be prepared to repay Syria’s French assets 
in fourteen semiannual installments, and to 
protect their value against further devaluation. 
The way seemed paved for the independent 
stabilization of the Syrian pound, since under 
Syrian exchange control regulations ten per- 
cent of all hard currency receipts were reserved 
for building up a currency cover fund. The 
Syrian (and Lebanese) governments added 
to their future exchange resources by agree- 
ing in early 1949 to transit rights for the 
TAPline; they submitted for approval by their 
parliaments a royalty income arrangement 
which would yield about $300,000 a year to 
each. As in the case of Egypt, new negotiations 
with the previous mandatory powers, now 
benefiting from generous American aid, prom- 
ised to clear the way for former currency bloc 
partners to recover substantial exchange re- 
serves in a form useful for international pay- 
ments. 

Despite vigorous and often shrewd efforts to 
fight their way out of the various compart- 
ments of the international payments mechanism, 
Middle East governments still were not able 
to bridge a gap of some $250 million in their 
balance of payments. As a result, all of them 
either restored or strengthened restrictions dur- 
ing the latter part of 1948. Some limited im- 
ports to available foreign exchange supply; 
others required proof of essentiality; a third 
group imposed quotas. Egypt applied new im- 
port taxes on luxuries. In addition, bilateral 
barter agreements were contracted with soft 





Table V: AVERAGE DAILY OIL 
PRODUCTION IN EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES (a) 


(Thousands of barrels) 


1938 1947 1948 
Bahrein ......... 22 21 22 
th: pdiipestcdene 215 400 460 
a ea 90 96 72 
a — 60 146 
Saudi Arabia .... I 250 440 
cr oe 328 827 1,140 
Total annual 
production (1,000 
met. tons) . 15,480 39,500 54,000 


(a) Source: Estimates based on data from com- 
pany and U. S. Government officials. 
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and hard currency countries, including the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


III. BUDGET AND PRICES 


By the end of 1948, the Middle East gov- 
ernments seemed generally to have recovered 
from their postwar dislocations, but several 
were now forced to wrestle with new financial 
problems. 

All current budgets displayed the highest 
expenditure rates on record. Some of this ad- 
yance merely reflected higher price levels, but 
government investment activities as part of 
yarious development programs loomed large. 
In some cases political developments imposed 
new burdens of military preparedness or activ- 
ity, and of the care of refugees. Of nine gov- 


were available, only four — Turkey, Iraq, Su- 


appeared in balance without extraordinary reli- 
ance on central bank credits. Other govern- 
ments faced substantial deficits, ranging from 
Egypt’s equivalent of $168 million to Iran’s 
equivalent of $540 million. They expected to 
raise additional funds from past savings, local 
banks, new excise taxes, bond issues, and for- 
eign loans or gifts. Israel was prepared to meet 
the deficit with an assortment of financial de- 
vices: national loans, government purchases on 
credit, new taxes, loans and gifts from abroad. 
In Egypt, new taxes on imported luxuries ap- 
peared inescapable. Iran counted on a more 
favorable profit sharing arrangement with the 
foreign oil concessionaire and an International 
Bank loan. Only a few countries showed an 
increase in internal government credit from 
banks as a result of excess expenditures over 
revenues in 1947. 

Several economies felt the impact of new 
deficit financing and/or an excess of exports 
over imports. Money supplies were still swell- 
ing in Turkey, Iran, Egypt, and Israel, but 
the average increase was no more than 5 per- 
cent over a comparable period in 1947. Al- 
though these countries did labor under budget 
deficits, the inflationary effects of deficit 
financing seemed to have diminished. At the 
same time, in Saudi Arabia, Iran, Israel, and 
to a lesser extent Turkey, the active interna- 
tional payments balance on current accounts 
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produced an easy internal money situation, 
since royalty and related payments and foreign 
grants or loans contributed to means of pay- 
ment without increasing proportionately the 
sunply of goods and services. In Lebanon and 
Iraq the force of international political ten- 
sions, with their depressing effect on business 
transactions, produced some contraction in 
money. 

The pattern of fiscal and monetary develop- 
ment was mirrored in the year’s price move- 
ments. The wholesale price index for three 
countries advanced slightly, in a fourth it 
dropped, and in a fifth it remained at the 1947 


_ level. In the first group of countries the slight 


increase was alarming primarily because of its 
effect on lower income groups obliged to go 


_ without badly needed goods during war and 
ernments for which reasonably reliable data | 


postwar years and now faced with more ample 


supplies at prices still creeping up. 
dan, and Afghanistan — had budgets which | 


IV. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Virtually all the governments of the Middle 
East recognized the fact that their resources 
had to be conserved and exploited to sustain 
growing populations, most of which existed 
well below civilized standards of living. But 
1948 was not marked by any real attempt to 
fill the two-fold basic need: an over-all scien- 
tific and realistic analysis of obstacles and po- 
tentialities; and an implementation of planned 
projects with efficiency, thoroughness, and in- 
tegrity for the benefit of the many, whatever 
the effects on the long-standing privileges of 
the few. Plans and promises generally ran well 
ahead of performance. 

The easing up of supply from western 
sources was one of the happier trends of 1948. 
It permitted the various governments to place 
orders for equipment and supplies without 
which development projects could not proceed. 
To cite three of many instances: Turkey was 
able to conclude pending contracts for mining 
equipment; Egypt opened a Ford assembly 
plant, built and launched a rayon factory under 
the direction of an American firm, and built a 
fertilizer plant, the machinery for which had 
been delivered under a U. S. Export-Import 
Bank loan; Iran contracted for American 
paper factory equipment, and 40,000 spindles 
for a textile project. 
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Regional co-operation generally remained 
in the verbal stage. However, the various 
measures of co-ordination in commercial ex- 
change proposed by the Arab League’s Eco- 
nomic Committee did appear to contribute to 
the growth of inter-regional trade. The League 
supported in principle the formation of a UN 
Middle East Economic Commission, a UN 
Economic Affairs Department report having 
included a Middle East survey stressing the 
awakening interest of the nations of the region 
in economic advancement.5 

In February 1948 agricultural officials from 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Turkey participated in an 
FAO conference considering unified programs 
for increasing the Middle East’s food produc- 
tion. Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon pre- 
sented irrigation projects, all of which de- 
pended at least in part on financing and equip- 
ment from abroad. Although Turkey’s was the 
only agricultural plan with specified produc- 
tion targets, all governments attending the 
conference evidenced active interest in im- 
proving agriculture and thereby raising food 
standards for the 60 to 80 percent of their 
populations suffering from malnutrition and 
undernourishment. A temporary regional FAO 
office was established in Cairo. In the spring, 
FAO held a school in Baghdad for some 40 
agricultural statisticians from Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Syria, thereby partially meeting 
the urgent need in this field.*® 

The financing of development projects re- 
mained a difficult question. 1948 brought out 
clearly the fact that the Middle East’s earlier 
fear of foreign investments was being replaced 
by an interest in securing foreign loans and 
investments on a co-operative basis in fields 
additional to oil. This interest was stimulated 
by the fact that shortages of foreign exchange, 
particularly dollars, prevented purchases of 
machinery and equipment on the necessary 
scale, and thereby delayed development. 

Egypt provides a good example. The Aswan 
dam project, begun by Swiss contractors, had 
to be suspended temporarily because of the 
shortage of Swiss francs, but was scheduled to 
be resumed following negotiations for the bar- 

5UN Economic Development in Selected Coun- 
tries, Oct. 1947. 

6 Work of FAO (1047/8) — Report to the Fourth 
Session, Sept. 1948. 
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tering of cotton. In December the government 
promised allocations of hard currency to in- 
dustry for obtaining new machinery. Egypt's 
Undersecretary of State for Industry stated 
frankly that industrial development depended 
upon encouraging foreign investment and us- 
ing foreign expert assistance. 

But in connection with Egypt, as with its 
neighbors, there remained the question of how 
foreign capital could be used without sacri- 
ficing national interest. During 1948 Egypt 
passed a minerals law decreeing that all for. 
eign concessionaires should meet domestic de- 
mands for the product and only export the 
surplus. This was important in the case of oil, 
which Egypt possessed in crude form but had 
to buy in refined form abroad, against dollars. 
As enforcement actions were threatened, an 
American company expressed objections and 
early in 1949 decided that the ruling inter. 
fered unduly with its operations. 

In addition to foreign investment and for- 
eign loans (including the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank), the several 
development plans envisaged the following 
sources of funds: annual allocations from reg- 
ular budgets (many 1948 budget deficits wer 
attributed in part to development projects), 
special taxes, receipts from foreign conces 
sions, profits from government monopolies 
floating of national loans, loans from national 
banks and local business, and in the case oi 
Israel direct contributions from abroad. Aden 
Colony and Protectorate continued to benefit 
from Great Britain’s Colonial Developmen 
and Welfare funds, and the Sudan received 
its annual grant for economic development 
from Great Britain’s over-all £2 million grant. 

Proper management and control, not only 
of development plans, but also of particular 
projects and enterprises, was still a problem 
far from solution. The following example 
may be cited as fairly typical of the area. 

After the war Iraq, in a good financial posi- 


tion, placed large orders for equipment ané> 


supplies, but shortages prevented their deliv- 
ery. Many projects were delayed, althoug) 
railroad bridges were built and some irrigation 
schemes effected. Iraq’s 1946-7 budget wa 
balanced and it had adequate reserves, sterling 
balances and the promise of fresh oil royalties 
making up for the unfavorable trade balance. 
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One factor contributing to the subsequent de- 
terioration was Iraq’s embargo on the oil flow 
to Haifa, which deprived it of important roy- 
alties. But an even more important factor 
appeared to be government mismanagement. 
The Iraq correspondent for the London Econ- 
omist wrote that the emptiness of Iraq’s coffers 
at the end of 1948 was due primarily to im- 
providence and the loss of grasp on the admin- 
istration of public finance. The government 
was obliged to use all liquid assets, borrow from 
the Currency Board reserves, and obtain an 
advance on oil royalties. Not only was it in 
arrears with pay to its officials and Palestine 
troops, but there was doubt as to whether 
it could meet obligations to foreign contractors. 
The reporter felt that even cabinet members 
had not grasped the situation; there was no 
committee of permanent civil servants working 
on immediate and long-range economic opera- 
tions and taxes. He also criticized the refusal 
of the land-owning class elected to Parliament 
to consider seriously taxes affecting their own 
incomes.” However, an Iraqi source commented 
that recent legislation authorizing new income 
and property taxes to finance economic devel- 
opment had a good chance of passage. 

In both Syria and Lebanon, as in other coun- 
tries, voices were raised in protest against lack 
of government direction. An anonymous article 
in the Commerce du Levant attacked the Leb- 
anese Government for its inactivity in balanc- 
ing exports with imports. The article urged 
a government program for organizing the ex- 
port market by controlling standards of prod- 
ucts exported, for lowering the prices of 
exportable products by eliminating luxury im- 
ports, and for encouraging the initiative of 
Lebanese merchants and helping them by de- 
veloping export markets. A September eco- 
nomic conference at Damascus of both 
industrialists and government officials com- 
mented on “the disorder of the policy of ex- 
ports and imports” and the lack of an 
agricultural policy, and recommended a system 
of government and advisory councils to plan 
and carry out economic policy in relation to 
trade and development. The Economist re- 
ported that the new December cabinet in 
Syria was composed of men with experience 
and knowledge of various administrative 

™ Economist (London), Jan. 8, 1949. 
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branches who planned to concentrate on eco- 
nomic problems, including economic agree- 
ments with France and Lebanon and the rati- 
fication of the pipeline. 

In other countries the trend was away from 
extensive government control and activity. 
Even in a country as self-consciously étatist as 
Turkey, consideration was being given to the 
larger role to be played by private enterprise 
in general business activity and economic de- 
velopment. The new Turkish Minister of 
Commerce, appointed in June, stated that he 
stood for free enterprise in trade and, so far 
as the times permitted, would keep govern- 
ment controls and the price fixing of export 
commodities to a minimum. In August admin- 
istrative export controls were minimized. As 
for long-term projects, two new laws were 
under consideration: one for the “organiza- 
tion of industry,” which would include some 
provision to delimit the realms of private and 
public business; the other for the “encourage- 
ment or protection of industry,” which would 
grant the same benefits and facilities to foreign 
and Turkish capital. 

War and the threat of war drew resources 
and attention away from basic economic plan- 
ning. Because of the “uncertain international 
situation,” neither Turkey’s nor Iran’s eco- 
nomic programs were reactivated as fast as 
their peoples or their leaders might have 
wished. The Palestine conflict affected the 
Arab countries as vitally in this economic 
sphere as in others. In the case of Syria, for 
example, the Palestine crisis delayed action not 
only on immediately pending problems but also 
on longer range projects. The Syrian Govern- 
ment felt itself obliged, for political reasons, 
to terminate the contracts of even the small 
handful of American experts (primarily agri- 
cultural) engaged in surveying conditions as 
a preliminary to sound developmental plans. 

The Seven-Year Economic Plan for Iran 
announced in 1948 reflected many of the goals 
characteristic of the other countries. The 
equivalent of $650 million was to be spent over 
a seven-year period roughly as follows: 

29% — transport and communications 
24% — agriculture 

19% — industry and mining 

16% — health, education, and research 
12% — housing and utilities. 
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The plan was based on the studies of Iranian 
experts and the American engineering firm, 
Morrison-Knudsen. In October a contract was 
signed with the (American) Overseas Con- 
sultants Inc. to study economic and social con- 
ditions and make more detailed recommenda- 
tions. The initial exploratory visit of this firm’s 
representatives encouraged Iran to apply for 
a loan from the International Bank to supple- 
ment government budget allocations and an 
increased percentage of the oil royalties for 
financing the projects. 

The length of the plans outlined for the 
various other areas varied from five to ten 
years. They ranged from that of Turkey, rep- 
resenting a continuation of plans initially 
launched in 1934, to that of Israel, started 
late in 1948. Israel’s citizens appeared united 
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in determination to expand resources immedi- 
ately, with the aim of putting nearly a million 
immigrants on a self-sustaining basis in ten 
years. An economic co-ordinator was ap- 
pointed with authority to supervise the orderly 
development of Israel’s economic planning, 
Israel launched its programs without many of 
the handicaps from which its neighbors suf- 
fered and with many advantages so far denied 
them; nevertheless, its neighbors probably 
could, if they would, benefit from a study of 
Israel’s methods. 

All the governments were looking forward 
to the outcome of Washington’s announcement 
of a “bold new program” to assist underde- 
veloped areas. They hoped that it might in 
part meet their needs for equipment, technical 
advice, and supplementary funds. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Books on Moslem-French Relations 


in Algeria 


Manfred Halpern 


OME fifteen years ago, in the mid-1930’s, 
a chafing, bitter self-awareness began to 
spread among the Moslems of North Africa. 
Its growth was more rapid than its perception 
by European students and publicists. Knowl- 
edge and understanding began to fall behind 
the chain of events, and have not caught up 
since. 
This lag is especially true of Algeria, legally 
a part of the indivisible French Republic, 
and administered by a Governor General un- 
der instructions from the Ministry of the In- 
terior. The two protectorates of Morocco and 
Tunisia, objects of international concern dur- 
ing their more recent acquisition by France, 
have received relatively more careful atten- 
tion: politicians and the French public — in so 
far as the public gives any thought to colonial 
policy — are more willing to do their reading 
chores upon a subject which involves the atti- 
tude of foreign powers. But Algeria, more than 
a century in French hands, has not until very 
lately again excited equal concern. ; 
Even as a part of France, Algeria has been 
largely neglected in the calculations of metro- 
politan political discussions. Native Moslem 
life was studied by some so that the province 
might be more securely administered, and by 
others so that the work of France might re- 
ceive its due historic praise. Except during the 
year of the centenary of its conquest — 1930 
— when it received much historical, though 
little practical attention, Algeria, being in fact 
“neither a foreign country, nor a colony, nor 
France,” has generally been given the kind of 
study appropriate to a country in limbo. 


From the late 1930’s forward literature on 
French-Moslem relations in Algeria was not 
lacking. Desparmet, Coutumes, Institutions, 
Croyances des Indigénes de l' Algérie (in an 
annotated translation by H. Pérés and G. 
Bousquet, Algiers, 1939) presents much eth- 
nological raw material on which to base a 
study of native institutions evolving under the 
impact of France. Others, like R. Maunier 
(in a number of sociological analyses), M. 
Loew and N. d’Orient, La Question Algéri- 
enne (Paris, 1936), M. Soualah, La Societé 
Indigene de l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 
1937) have entered appreciatively into the 
feelings and problems of the people they de- 
scribe. But a larger number, like P. E. Viard, 
Les Droits Politiques des Indigénes d’ Algérie 
(Paris, 1937), which contains an extensive 
compilation of the most useful documents per- 
taining to this subject, have been so impatient 
with natives eager to modify French rule 
that they would grant political equality only 
to those who have assimilated themselves to 
French ways. Most of the time, students have 
joined men of affairs in being more concerned 
with justifying French domination and with 
strengthening it by discovering the weaknesses 
of Moslem society, than with trying to fathom 
without preconceptions the nature and direc- 
tion of the currents that had begun to surge 
up among the Algerians. A new and sound 
premise — that the realization of strategic and 
economic values is impossible unless the rela- 
tions between two different peoples are first 
honestly faced, understood, and reconciled — 
began, indeed to appear in the introduction to 





vy Manrrep Havpern, Fellow in Training at The Middle East Institute, contributed The Algerian 
Uprising of 1945 to the April 1948 issue of The Middle East Journal. 
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many a book, but without affecting their con- 
tents. 

Concerned with this lack of adequate 
studies, the Centre d’Etudes de Politique 
Etrangére in Paris started in 1937 to sponsor 
a series of inquiries into the evolution of the 
Arab countries. But French Islamic scholars, 
like their colleagues elsewhere, tended to 
neglect North Africa. Besides, the times were 
soon not to be propitious either for quiet con- 
templation or the acceptance of new formulas. 
The fall of the Popular Front government 
and the increasing threat of Hitler concen- 
trated all attention on Central European 
problems, and those concerned with colonial 
affairs now devoted themselves with earnest- 
ness, if not always with imagination, to gird- 
ing up the Empire for the approaching crisis. 

As the war and the years of French suffer- 
ing were coming to an end, appreciation for 
the contribution the colonies, and especially 
North Africa, were making toward victory, 
together with the optimistic liberalism of the 
time, gave rise to a new French attitude to- 
ward colonialism. Though the perpetuation 
of colonialism as an institution seemed more 
essential than ever for the prestige of France, 
its spirit, it was acknowledged, would have to 
be different. Governor-General Felix Eboueé’s 
Circular on Native Policies, of November 8, 
1941 (reprinted in Free France, Specia! Issue 
No. 2, September 1944), though primarily 
concerned with Equatorial Africa, set the tone 
for much of the discussion that was to follow. 
Sounding the death knell for exclusive reliance 
upon assimilation, he made the new keynote 
respect for the traditions of native peoples of 
Algeria and the creation of opportunities for 
their evolution. 

But Algeria continued, by and large, to be 
neglected. The United States was unwilling, 
and certainly unprepared, to deal with internal 
problems during the invasion of North Africa. 
Since most of those having any acquaintance 
with the area were in one way or another 
connected with the armed services, published 
material was confined to little more than an 
excellent annotated bibliography on French 
Colonies in Africa, including Algeria, pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress in 1942, and 
a precise, illuminating, exposition of the ad- 
ministrative and legal organization of The 
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Government of French North Africa (Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, 1943) by Herbert J. Liebes- 
ny, a handbook only partially outdated by 
recent governmental reforms. The war in 
North Africa ultimately inspired a large num- 
ber of books, but they dealt with our Vichy 
policy and our military campaign. The only 
wartime document co-authored by an Amer- 
ican that was interpreted by Algerian Moslems 
to have direct reference to their relations 
with France was the Atlantic Charter. It has 
stimulated more frequent comment of various 
kinds than any other literary document cited 
in this essay. 

The interest briefly aroused in America by 
the North African campaign produced Guido 
Rosa, North Africa Speaks (New York, 
1946), a travel book written in the warm, 
friendly glow of postwar hopes. Two British 
travellers reached home with many keen polit- 
ical observations: Alan H. Brodrick, Parts 
of Barbary (London, 1943), and Robin 
Maugham, North African Notebook (Lon- 
don, 1948). Most recently, an American 
woman, Miss Galbraith Welch, has given us 
the first history in English of North Africa. 
But its attitude — “il n’a pas de V’histoire, il 
n’a que des histoires” — and its concern, which 
is but little for this century, make North 
African Prelude: The First 7,000 Y ears (New 
York, 1949) much more of a delightful book 
for the fireside than a guide to the problems 
of the day. 

Though the news, however much censored, 
of the Algerian riots in the spring of 1945 
had made their impression upon France, par- 
liamentary discussion of Algerian problems 
during subsequent years invariably emptied 
vast rows of benches in the Chamber. In the 
face of such lack of interest, the publication 
of analytical studies frequently became possible 
only through subventions from the Gouverne- 
ment Général. Yet from a careful study of 
Algeria, France could reap many a valid gen- 
eralization useful for meeting problems along 
the southern and eastern rim of the Mediter- 
ranean. Here, where nearly a million French- 
men live side by side with seven million Mos- 
lems, not only the restless striving of a few 
intellectuals but the requirements of daily 
living demand that the two cultures meet each 
other with comprehension and respect. Daily 
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contact, as in our own South, is no guarantee 
that members of either group will have a fair 
notion of the other. Nor is the remedy most 
often suggested — improving the material lot 
of the natives —a substitute for understand- 
ing their real aspirations. Independent students 
must therefore inquire beyond the history, 
theology, and language of the Berber and Arab 
people of Algeria to discover the wellsprings 
of their discontent, and to what extent these 
are fully explained by the stirrings of Arabism, 
the defense of Islamic traditions, or else the 
urge for the adoption of Western ways. It 
may be that to the peasant and seminomad 
who make up most of Algeria’s population, a 
central government is either a matter of in- 
difference and unreality or else of tyranny and 
despair, and any political solution is therefore 
without meaning to him. But on the other 
hand, it may be that ways can be found to 
alleviate the sad results of a policy that has 
helped to bring into the cities a new nomad, 
without bonds or fixed allegiance — a spiritual 
as well as an economic proletariat. 

That admirable compendium of scholarly 
accomplishments, Alazard, et al., Histoire et 
Historiens de l’Algérie (Paris, 1931), tells us 
that a hundred years after the conquest, there 
still were no pertinent answers to these prob- 
lems, nor, indeed, very much interest in them. 
By that time, Stéphane Gsell and E.-F. Gau- 
tier, in their numerous publications, had made 
a remarkable contribution toward illuminat- 
ing one approach to these questions by a pains- 
taking and imaginative reconstruction of the 
past. The sturdy and detailed account of the 
conquest and French colonization in A. Ber- 
pard, L’Algérie (Paris, 1929), and the Al- 
gerian chapters in Charles-André Julien’s 
humanistic, scholarly synthesis, Histoire de 
l'Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1931), unlike most 
such discussions, reveal the authors’ conscious- 
ness of some of the problems created by this 
enforced contact between two different cul- 
tures, and touch upon the resulting difficulties 
with honesty and perception. These historical 
works still stand unequalled after nineteen 
years. 

Algeria, unfortunately, has also not had the 
kind of attention from social scientists that 
men like Cline, Coon, Montagne, and Wester- 
marck have given to Morocco, although some 
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of their contributions are of course pertinent 
to North Africa as a whole. In general, the 
Berbers, possessing the fascination of being 
the earlier inhabitants of the country and of 
showing greater readiness than the Arabs to 
respond to Western influence, have received 
more attention than the latter from French 
administrators and Western scholars. A con- 
tribution to this field by an American mission- 
ary, Glora Wysner The Kabylie People 
(privately printed, 1945) is unnecessarily 
footnote-bound, ‘especially to that monumental 
study by A. Hanoteau and A. Letourneaux, 
La Kabylie et les coutumes Kabyles, written 
between 1859 and 1868. More descriptive 
than analytical, her book nonetheless makes a 
vital point: no Western influence will be 
meaningful unless it is freely accepted and 
becomes part of the core of traditional culture. 

One difficulty confronting all students of 
Algerian affairs is that the most searching, 
reasonable answers to the fundamental ques- 
tions must shrink to an academic stammer 
when confronted with the demands of the 
power situation in the Mediterranean. For in 
spite of the near inadvertence of the conquest 
of 1830 and the unpremeditated development of 
policy which followed, Algeria today, together 
with Morocco and Tunisia, are so essential to 
French strategic interests that France cannot 
suffer grants of economic and political free- 
dom to the Moslem population which would 
endanger its own position. That is why, in the 
face of increasing tension between the two 
populations, basic solutions—for fear of 
what they might imply — have not been enter- 
tained, and students of the area have followed 
the example of its chief architect, Marshal 
Lyautey, in confining their suggestions to ad 
hoc measures, at most indicating the spirit in 
which they ought to be applied. But studies 
which, though aware of these present realities, 
still dare to ask the larger questions are none- 
theless vital. Only thus can the scope of oppor- 
tunities for peaceful development become re- 
vealed and so make a healthier, more conscious 
growth of policy feasible. 

Such studies could not have been expected 
to appear under the Vichy regime. But Mos- 
lem demands continued to make themselves 
heard, opportunistically adopting new words 
to an old tune. Thus, the Algerian Mohamed 
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el-Maadi, in L’Afrique du Nord (Paris, 
1943), by blaming all French injustice up to 
1940 upon the Jews, was in a position to re- 
state all grievances sharply and freely. De- 
manding the expulsion, and the confiscation 
of the property of all Frenchmen in North 
Africa who were hostile to Vichy, he was in 
fact advocating a form of Moslem home rule. 
He proclaimed the Moslems of North Africa 
to be the “whites” most capable of inheriting 
the position of the French, and offered their 
services as agents of European capital for the 
exploitation of inner Africa. The same racist 
imperialism provided the logic for ends exactly 
the opposite in Henri Mausset, France et 
Afrique du Nord, a book written during the 
Vichy regime but inexplicably published in 
liberated Paris in 1945. Dismissing Arab na- 
tionalism as lacking any historical basis, but 
supposing the aim of making France again 
into a world power to be “the only ideal ca- 
pable of impassioning the ardor of youth,” he 
favored sending a million Europeans to North 
Africa and the Moslems to the African in- 
terior, where they were to be kept segregated 
from other natives lest trouble arise. “Native 
policy,” Mausset wrote, “is a simple enough 
art if one considers that its constants are al- 
most invariable in time and space. The primi- 
tive mentality of a North African has changed 
little since Carthage, Rome and Byzantium.” 

To the Algerian riots that had broken out 
on VE Day, the novelist and former Algerian 
journalist, Albert Camus, responded with a 
series of articles in Combat. He opened the 
series on May 13, 1945, with the words, “This 
inquiry . . . has no other ambition than to 
diminish somewhat the unbelievable ignorance 
of metropolitan France in what concerns 
North Africa.” His remarks began the first 
serious discussion of the Algerian situation in 
the postwar French press. During that same 
year, Pierre Jalabert’s well-written, romantic 
popularization, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord 
(Paris, 1945) supplied few facts but much 
optimism, and Alphonse Gouilly, in Islam 
devant le Monde Moderne (Paris, 1945), 
acknowledged that after more than a century 
of French colonization, the two societies had 
remained closed one to the other, but insisted 
that the loyalty of the masses of North Africa 
was “irreproachable.” Camus was less assured. 
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“The French will have to conquer Algeria fo; 





a second time,” he wrote. “This second con. 
quest will be less easy than the first.” 

Toward that end, France sought to unite, 
through the device of a new legal framework, 
the 100 million people of the empire, includ. 
ing those of Algeria, into a great and perm: 
nent union of common sentiments and pur. 
poses. In Algeria itself, a new principle of 
law, permitting certain categories of Moslem; 
to become full French citizens without drop 
ping their allegiance to Koranic law, found 
acceptance with the decree of March 7, 1944 
A similar reliance upon legal formula is found 
in Georges Surdon, La France en Afrique du 
Nord (Algiers, 1946). Demonstrating a thor. 
ough acquaintance with both French and Mos. 
lem jurisprudence, and a fine appreciation both 
of Moslem status and French needs, Surdon, 
the President of the Chamber of the Algiers 
Court of Appeals, is also aware of the failures 
of the past. “It is to be noted,” he writes, “that 
all the books which have been devoted to the 
study of the implantation of the French in 
Algeria have given a fanciful or insufficient 
sketch of the native population.” More so than 
Arthur Girault, whose scholarly exposition of 
Algerian law, Principes de Colonisation et de 
Legislation Coloniale (Paris, 1938) has, how- 
ever, great merits of its own, Surdon has per- 
ceived the urgency of the problem. He tells 
us, in a footnote possibly added after the war, 
since the body of the book was finished in 1939, 
that “one can even assert today that if the 
present order of things is maintained, a divorce 
between North Africa and France will soon 
be decreed.” His solution is to use Moslem 
law as a point of departure for the develop- 
ment, under French guidance, of an occidental 
society in Algeria. But too extreme a concen- 
tration upon law is evidenced by one of Sur- 
don’s basic arguments, that since Arab rule 
and authority is traditionally based on the 
tribe rather than on any geographical unit, 
Arab nationalism in North Africa stems from 
invalid assumptions. The author does not ques 
tion whether the evolution of the spirit of in- 
dependence can be met by legal or rational 
argument. 

The quest for greater knowledge of this 
area continues. In 1946, the British Parlia- 
ment made a grant to the Oxford Institute of 
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Colonial Studies for research on French colo- 
nial administration in the Maghreb. The work 
now in progress there promises soon to show 
good fruit. In 1947, the University of Algiers 
created a Centre d’Etudes Politiques which is 
to devote itself especially to Algerian and 
North African problems. In 1948, a number 
of French scholars, many of them connected 
with the Centre de Hautes Etudes d’Adminis- 
tration Musulmane, organized an exchange of 
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research investigations, documents, and views 
centering in a new review established in Paris, 
L’Afrique et L’ Asie. Their purpose, a worthy 
one indeed, is to comprehend the true nature 
of the political, social, and economic crisis of 
such countries as Algeria in the light of the 
movements and currents of thought now affect- 
ing every part of the world. 

This is an immense task, even if the time 
were not so short, and the helpers not so few. 
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ARAB WORLD 


Britain and the Arab States: A Survey of 
Anglo-Arab Relations, 1920-1948. By 
M. V. Seton-Williams. London: Luzac, 
1948. ix + 330 pages, maps, bibliography. 
2Is. 

Miss Seton-Williams has compiled a useful 
handbook on the relations of Britain to the 
Arab states. Despite its valuable documents 
and much factual information, however, the 
volume is not as useful for reference purposes 
as it could be; nor has the author attempted 
to write the book on Anglo-Arab relations 
that needs to be written. 

The text begins with a very brief historical 
introduction, proceeds to an account of the 
major political events in the various Arab 
states, and finishes with an inadequate chapter 
on the Arab League. Each chapter concludes 
with an excellent set of notes on sources. 
Twenty-one appendices, containing documents, 
and an index, four sketch maps, and a limited 
bibliography augment the text. 

The principal criticism of Britain and the 
Arab States is that it omits too much to be of 
real value as a reference work. A variety of 
problems and developments have been glossed 
over, by-passed, or mentioned so cursorily that 
their importance escapes notice. For example, 
the “Greater Syria” plan — its dynastic and 


diplomatic implications, and the way in which 
Nuri Pasha’s basically sound concept has been 
developed to serve Abdullah’s ambitions — is 
not anywhere discussed. Egypt’s Moslem 
Brotherhood, with its reactionary Islamic 
tendencies and its anti-foreign connotations, is 
dismissed in a footnote. The Middle East 
Supply Center is mentioned several times, but 
its organization and scope as a regional plan- 
ning body during the last war are nowhere 
fully explained. The work of the British Coun- 
cil in the war and postwar years is completely 
ignored. The significant emergence of an Arab 
middle class intelligentsia, its relation to Arab 
and foreign governments, and its strength 
vis-a-vis Communism are given no place in 
the story. Projected reforms in Arab society, 
notably in agriculture, irrigation, public health, 
and education, are omitted, as are British con- 
tributions to these basic problems. The par- 
ticipation of Arabs in their own moderniza- 
tion, together with the vital problem of their 
reaction to Westernization, is likewise ignored. 
All of these matters lie at the very roots of 
Anglo-Arab relations. 

The documentary omissions are also numer- 
ous. One misses, for example, the texts of the 
British White Paper on Palestine of May 
1939, the United Nations partition recom- 
mendation of November 29, 1947, the Anglo- 
Transjordan Treaty of 1946, General 
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Catroux’s proclamation to the Syrians and the 
Lebanese in 1941 and the subsequent Lyttle- 
ton-de Gaulle Notes, the basic Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of 1922, the Milner Report on Egypt 
of 1920, and the Nile Water Agreement of 
1929. Furthermore, the author has furnished 
neither a table of contents nor an index to the 
documents which are reproduced. 

However, our main disappointment is that 
the author did not attempt to write a different 
sort of book altogether. At the risk of mini- 
mizing, perhaps unfairly, the real contribution 
made by Miss Seton-Williams, we submit that 
a completely satisfying work on Anglo-Arab 
relations published at this time should fill one 
of two needs. The first need is for a compre- 
hensive, annotated collection of all relevant 
documents from 1915 to the present. Such a 
collection, if prefaced by an adequate historical 
introduction, would supplement and bring up 
to date Volume XI of Aitchison’s invaluable 
Treaties, Engagements and Sanads . . . which 
deals exclusively with the states and depend- 
encies of the Arabian Peninsula. 

The second and more important need is for 
a recital of the full story of Anglo-Arab rela- 
tions from their beginnings in the 17th cen- 
tury. This, to be meaningful, would include 
a coherent account of the early days of the 
Levant Company in Aleppo, the East India 
Company’s first factory in Basra, the use of 
the “Great Syrian Desert Route” by servants 
of the East India Company in the eighteenth 
century and the organization of the British 
dromedary mail service, Chesney’s expedition 
to survey the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers in 
the nineteenth century, the Great Power role 
played by Britain in the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion, the British occupation and administra- 
tion of Egypt and the Sudan, the place of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf in the history 
of Anglo-Arab as well as of Anglo-Indian 
relations, and British policies and military 
strategy on all Middle Eastern fronts during 
the First World War. These developments, 
plus a host of related issues, are essential to 
an understanding of the more recent inter-war 
years. 

A study of the nature of the “silver cord” 
that has bound the Arab peoples to British 
administrators and political officers, explorers 
and businessmen, advisers, teachers, and 
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friends would reveal the heart of this intricate 
story. The irritations and frustrations bred 
by this long relationship are as significant as 
the material benefits and the close personal 
bonds that resulted therefrom. Yet throughout 
the long association of individual Britons with 
individual Arabs, a certain community of 
thought has developed which may yet prove to 
be of greater significance than any formal 
treaty of alliance. One cannot ignore in any 
Anglo-Arab history the far-reaching influence 
of English men and women like Cromer, 
Kitchener, William Willcocks, Mark Sykes, 
Doughty, D. G. Hogarth, Colonel Leachman 
(no less than Colonel Lawrence), Arnold 
Wilson, Bertram Thomas, Harold Ingram, 
the two Claytons, H. St. J. B. Philby, Peake 
Pasha (no less than Glubb Pasha), Lad; 
Anne and Wilfrid Blunt, Gertrude Bell, and 
Freya Stark. But a mere roll call can give nm 
clue to the nature of the contributions which 
they have individually and collectively made 
to the modern Arab world. This human ston 
is of great consequence in a part of the world 
where people personalize government and are 
apt to regard nationals or representatives oj 
foreign states as personifications of their 
governments. 

Now more than ever, in view of the inflam 
mable nature of current Middle Eastem 
affairs, it is important to know the height, 
breadth, and depth of Anglo-Arab relation 
ships, if we are not to go on seeing as through 
a glass darkly. 


CuHrRIsTINA P. Harris 
Stanford, California 


Economic and Commercial Conditions i 
Egypt, November, 1947, by J. W. Taylor. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1948. 
(Overseas Economic Surveys). 87 pages. 25 


The United Kingdom’s periodic economit 
surveys of Egypt are among the most objective 
and reliable sources of Egyptian economic dat 
available, and Economic and Commercial Cor 
ditions in Egypt, November, 1947, the latest 
pamphlet, is a valuable addition to the series 
Centering on an analysis of the country’ 
foreign trade and domestic production, it treats 
in summary manner virtually all aspects of the 
Egyptian economy. 
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The survey should prove most helpful both 
to those seeking a cursory knowledge of Egypt’s 
postwar economic activities and to those en- 
gaged in trade with Egypt. For the latter 
group, it furnishes statistics which can serve 


Fas a guide in market analysis. Such figures are 


especially significant when used in connection 
with the demand and supply forecasts in the 
Report on Post-War Trade published by the 
British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt in 
August 1944. But analysts should bear in mind 
that both publications reflect war and im- 
mediate postwar market conditions which are 
not necessarily indicative of those prevailing 
now or within the near future. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly British Commercial 
Minister in Cairo, does not venture subjective 
interpretation but confines himself to enumer- 
ating the economic events of the 1945-47 
period and to comparing the statistical data 
with those of 1938. Although sources are not 
given, most of the data seems to have been 
derived from the Annuaire Statistique pub- 
lished by the Egyptian Ministry of Finance. 
The figures on domestic industrial production 
are, for the most part, approximations; but 
those relating to exports and imports, being 
derived from customs records, are compara- 
tively reliable. Mr. Taylor has listed data by 
both value and volume, thus removing the 
weighting caused by price fluctuations. Fur- 
thermore, he has wisely included comments on 
those statistics which might prove misleading 
because of methods of classification. 

Probably for lack of any better, the pam- 
phlet includes a cost of living index “which 
is based on the budget of a typical lower 
middle-class Egyptian family.” Such an index 
is of questionable validity in view of the vir- 
tually two-class economic structure of Egypt- 
ian society. Indeed, a “typical lower middle- 
class family” would be hard to find —es- 
pecially in the American and British sense of 
the phrase. A more reliable index of price 
fluctuations is to be found in the booklet’s 
index of wholesale prices. It is to be hoped that 
in the future such publications will include a 
separate index of agricultural prices as well. 
Through it, truer conclusions could be drawn 
as to farm incomes and food prices — both 
closely related to the fellaheen’s cost of living. 

In certain minor instances, the impressions 
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left by the survey are not quite correct. For 
example, Mr. Taylor implies that oil is com- 
pletely displacing other forms of power. Al- 
though many industries did make wartime 
shifts to oil, several are now finding it more 
efficient to switch back to previous sources of 
power and to use their diesel engines as mere 
stand-bys. Furthermore, the statement is twice 
made that Egypt “can cover her requirements 
in motor spirit from indigenous sources.” Since 
those words were written, rationing has been 
introduced and the daily papers are full of dis- 
cussions of the fuel shortage. However, the 
recent oil discoveries in Egypt possibly will 
again alter this picture. Mr. Taylor also men- 
tions that the tanning and finishing of hides 
and skins “have improved considerably in 
recent years.” It is worth mentioning that 
most of the tanners give the major credit for 
this to the rigid military inspection of skinning 
during the war years. With the end of such 
inspection, the skinners have reverted to their 
former ways, and hide quality is again suffer- 
ing. 


R. Russert Dickson, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Birth and Childhood among the Arabs: 
Studies in a Muhammadan Village in Pales- 
tine, by Hilma Grangqvist. Helsingfors: 
Soderstrom and Co., 1947. 289 pages. 


Birth and Childhood among the Arabs is 
the third publication in a series of the South 
Palestinian village of Artas, following Mar- 
riage Conditions in a Palestinian Village and 
Family Life among the Arabs. The book is a 
record of careful, detailed field work on the 
overt practices, rituals, and phraseology con- 
nected with infancy, childhood, and youth. 
The author’s sensitivity and her extensive use 
of exact quotations which convey to the 
Western reader the spirit and almost Biblical 
expressiveness of the people, give the book an 
extraordinarily rich and evocative texture. 

Dr. Grangqvist has taken full advantage of 
being a woman ethnologist in a country where 
affairs of men and women are rigidly divided, 
and has specialized in those areas where it 
would be more difficult for a male worker to 
collect material. The questions she asks are 
essentially the questions of formal ethnology, 
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but the book is written with such immediacy 
and such acuteness of observation that it pro- 
vides a great deal of informal material beyond 
the consciously set limits. For instance, it 
contains this description of “Childbirth in the 
Home: No Men Present”: “When a woman’s 
hour has come the men leave the house .. . 
‘Where are the men?’ I asked Alya. She an- 
swered, “They are in the men’s club, on the 
walls, in Bethlehem, in the harvest, in the 
city of Jerusalem.’ . . . If it is winter [the 
man] goes to his brother or other men rela- 
tives, to the men’s club . . . He drinks coffee 
there or smokes the water pipe and discusses 
village politics as becomes a man. Of course 
he tries to hide the fact that his thoughts are 
concerned with the important event at home 
.. . It is of course better still if it is so warm 
that [he] can lie out on the wall or roofs... 
the club lies in a kind of amphitheatre so that 
it looks out over a wide area. Sitt Louisa ex- 
presses it splendidly when she says: “The men 
lie there with their mantles. [Their] eyes 
walk. They do not need to walk.’ In this way 
it is easy for the husband to watch the women 
going to his wife.” 

Ethnologically perhaps the most interesting 
material is in the detailed discussion of con- 
ception. Each conjugal act is approached with 
a prayer; the angel who officiates at concep- 
tion brings a little dust from three places — 
from where the child is created, from where 
he is born, and from where he dies — and 
deposits it in the woman’s womb. Different 
versions of this symbolic tradition have been 
encountered, but the literal idea of man being 
made from the earth, and traveling all his life 
toward the place where, being of it, he must 
die, is pervasive. Stemming from it are such 
sayings as “The angel, our Lord Gabriel, 
brings the earth and kneads it together and 
makes it small and gives it to the woman in 
the night when her husband comes to her, 
and God paints the spirit.” “For it was winter. 
The dust of which she was formed happened 
to be frozen and therefore she is ugly and 
lumpy.” 

Dr. Granqvist’s study brings out the ap- 
parently harsh distinctions between the up- 
bringing of boys, who can never be pampered 
enough, and girls, who may very easily be 
ruined by pampering. The resulting nuances 
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in adult attitude are interesting. Noteworthy 
are the woman’s prayer when she has some. 
thing specially important to ask of God, and 
baring her breast, prays, “By my right breas 
and my sad heart”; and this lullaby: 


Sleep, my darling sleep, 

So that I may kill for you the pigeon, 

Thou pigeon, fear not! 

I am only joking with the baby, so that 
he may sleep. 


Marcaret Meap 
American Museum of Natural Histor 
New York City 


A Prince of Arabia: The Emir Shereef Ajj 
Haider, by George Stitt. London: Georg 
Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan, 
1948. 314 pages, map, illustrations. £1 15, 
or $4.50. 


A Prince of Arabia, the biography of His 
Highness, the Sherif Ali Haider, is a fascinat- 
ing story. It opens with an introduction giving 
valuable background material regarding the 
Sherifate of Mecca and its power and influence 
in the political as well as the religious life of 
the Moslem world. Much of the material 
which follows is from the diaries of Ali 
Haider, made available to the author by his 
widow, Princess Fatma, herself the daughter 
of an English colonel. Interwoven are numer- 
ous incidents vividly recalling the political life 
of the Ottoman Empire from 1866 to 1935. 
The whole drama is well written, full of hv 
man interest, an authentic piece of the fabric 
making up the Near East of today. 

The Emirate of Mecca passed from Ali 
Haider’s family to the rival family of the 
House of Devi-Aoun when Ali Haider’s grand- 
father was deposed in 1865. As a result, 
Hussein was appointed Sherif although Ali 
Haider continued to regard the Emirate as his 
birthright. When Hussein revolted in 1916, 
the Turks appointed Ali Haider in his stead. 
The latter went to Medina to attempt to quell 
the Arab revolt, but his efforts were in vain 
The years following the defeat of the Otte 
man Empire brought him many heartbreaking 
experiences. His name was proposed for the 
thrones of several of the Arab countries, and 
he was suggested for the Caliphate. Nothing 
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came out of these proposals except disillusion- 
ment and misunderstandings. Nevertheless, he 
remained steadfast to his faith and purpose, 
as is well illustrated by a passage he wrote in 
his diary early in 1923 asking God why he 
had been deprived of all that he held dear — 
his country, his friends, his place in Mecca; 
and yet praying that he might still be of service. 

Throughout the book one is impressed with 
the integrity of Ali Haider, with his loyalty 
to what he as an Arab and devout Moslem 
believed to be true and right. He knew of the 
corruption that existed in political circles, but 
he was always loyal to the Turks and believed 
sincerely that both Turks and Arabs would 
benefit by working together, and that such 
unity would be an important factor in world 
peace. He fostered great hope for the develop- 
ment of the Arabs, and had practical plans 
for improving the general conditions of Arabia. 
If circumstances amidst the great political 
turmoil in which he lived had been different, 
it is quite possible that Ali Haider would have 
been numbered not only among the good, but 
among the great men of his day. 


Gtora M. Wysner 
New York City 


| The §tream of Days, by Taha Hussein. Trans- 


lated by Hilary Wayment. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1948. xi + 134 pages. 8s. 6d. 


The Stream of Days comprises the second 
part of Al-Ayyam (The Days), a personal 
record which every Arabic-speaking person 
hopes Taha Hussein will continue to write. 


| Whereas Part I was the account of the blind 


boy’s life and early education in his village, 
Part II deals with his student days in Cairo 


_—with the journeys between his drab tene- 


ment room and Al-Azhar University before 
it was modernized. The first two-thirds of the 
book is vivid description of what the boy heard 
in his room, on the staircase of the tenement, 
in the streets, and at his lessons, but it is most 
impressive for the ghosts, as it were, of people 
referred to only briefly. For example, very 
little is said about Taha Hussein’s elder 
brother, but his ghost is there, constantly in- 
spiring one with sympathy for the blind child 
left in a corner of the room alone accepting 
his loneliness as he accepts his blindness, mak- 
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ing it clear that his brother had a right to 
choose his own friends and to escape the sor- 
didness of the hovel in which they had to live. 
In time, a cousin and later a Sudanese servant 
come to stay with him. But there are other 
ghosts in the tenement, which belong to 
medievalism and which one feels have no right 
to disturb the living even in the ancient quarter 
of Al-Azhar. 

The last part of the book, dealing with the 
boy’s vacation in his village, with the teachers 
and books he has accepted or rejected, and 
finally with his new hope as he joins the 
Egyptian University, may be the least interest- 
ing to a Western reader, unless he is reading 
the book only from a sociological angle, from 
which the book can be regarded as a useful 
study. It would, however, seem a waste to 
read a literary work merely for the sociology 
it contains. 

From a Western point of view, 4/-A yyam is 
neither a novel nor an autobiography in the 
accepted sense of the word. The Egyptians 
think of it as the former; Messrs. Paxton and 
Wayment, who translated Parts I and II 
respectively, have called it an autobiography 
because they could not accept it as a novel. 
Taha Hussein calls it simply Aitab; that is, a 
book. 

A highly industrialized people like the 
Americans, being used to complex literary 
forms, may find the form of 4/-A yyam “bone- 
less.” This impression may be deepened because 
Taha Hussein has chosen to write these 
memoirs in parts and over a long stretch of 
years. Furthermore, the exotic quality which 
Americans associate with Oriental writing and 
which English translators conjure up through 
literal translations is lacking. Mr. Wayment 
has very wisely avoided cheap embellishment, 
and has translated honestly a book which in its 
form and style exemplifies both the Egyptian 
literary tradition and recent Western influ- 
ences upon it. American habits do not encour- 
age leisurely behavior, and the very size of 
the usual American novel is against slow read- 
ing. But if one is wise enough to read this 
small book slowly, one will succeed in cap- 
turing most of the qualities of the original. 

Taha Hussein was not born blind, as the 
cover note suggests, but lost his eyesight as a 
child. Whatever other influence this may have 
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had upon his life, it must have accounted 
somewhat for his extreme sensitivity to pain 
and injustice, to sound, movement and smell, 
to the impact of personalities on each other, to 
human frailty and contradiction, and above 
all, to the social corruption around him. 


M. M. MosHarraFa 
Washington, D. C. 





IRAN 
Iran: Past and Present, by Donald N. Wilber. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. xi + 234 pages, photographs. 
$3.00. 


Iran: Past and Present is an “introduction” 
to modern Iran which would seem at first 
glance to cover much the same ground as its 
recent predecessors, but actually possesses such 
a different approach that it is sure to make 
a place for itself out of proportion to its small 
size. There are several reasons for its unique 
character: the author’s personal familiarity 
with Iran as both student and resident; his 
access to current sources, including many in 
Persian; his devotion to fact rather than in- 
terpretation ; and, with only minor exceptions, 
his factual accuracy as well as discrimination 
in the facts selected. 

Mr. Wilber’s seventy-page narrative of the 
past is the best short summary of Iran’s two 
and a half millenia of history yet to appear in 
print. Seventy percent of it is devoted to the 
too often neglected Islamic half of the history, 
which the author, a specialist in art, archi- 
tecture, and archaeology, ably illumines. The 
section concludes with some penetrating ob- 
servations on the character of Iranian culture 
which are basic for any appraisal of modern 
crisis and change. 

A short chapter introducing the second part 
of the volume — that on the present — brings 
the narrative down to mid-1948. Here one 
feels the author straining at the bonds of space, 
and wishes that he had broken through them 
to give a more adequate understanding of what 
has happened in the last three decades. The 
position of Germany in Iran before the war 
gets only a single enigmatic sentence. The 
shift of Premier Qavam in 1946 from col- 
laboration with, to opposition to, the pro- 
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Soviet Tudeh Party is recorded only as 
cabinet re-shuffle, with no mention of labor 
riots in the oil fields or tribal rebellions in the 
south. The narrative concludes with Iran’; 
rejection of Soviet protests against alleged 
Iranian military connivance with the United 
States in the establishment of military bases 
aimed at the U. S. S. R.; yet it contains no 
intimation of recent United States-Iranian 
relations, or of the various American advisory 
missions, especially the two important military 
ones. A number of questions consequently leap 
up for answer. The usefulness of the manual 
would have been much increased had at leas 
ten more pages been added to make this recent 
story —so significant for the earliest stags 
of the “cold war” — more explicit and mean- 
ingful. 

The disappointment passes, however, and 
the frustration is softened by the author 
subsequent substantial treatment of the coun 
try’s natural resources, industry, commerce, 
and trade; its transportation system, which 
thirty thousand GI’s got to know quite well; 
its government and functional administrative 
pattern; and, lastly, its fascinating people: th 
tribes, the village farmer, and the urba 


minority that reacts most vigorously to thf 


impact of the West and acts most potently 
for the future of this section of the East. It 
is in this portion of the book that the reader 
will find many of his questions answered ani 
his subsequent perusal of the daily new 
enriched. 

The book is excellently illustrated with 4 
most a score of full-page photographs, half of 


them of dramatic landscape variety. A detailed 


index of eighteen pages makes this factudl 
work useful as a reference volume as well as: 
sound introduction to the ancient Land of th 
Lion and the Sun. 


T. Cuvier Yount 
Princeton University 





NORTH AFRICA 
L’Afrique Francaise en Danger, by Henn 
Bénazet. Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 
1947. 318 pages. 160 fr. 


Offering neither learned apologia nor angn 
polemics, Henri Bénazet, a Paris radio com 
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mentator, joins the fitful discussion of a vital 
part of the French Empire: French North 
Africa. Searching for ways to reconcile native 
claims — which he cites fairly and copiously 
—with the requirements of French sovereignty 
in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Madagas- 
car, the author does not often allow his alarm 
at growing perils to outrun his informed and 
prying pursuit of an accurate analysis. 
| L’Afrique Francaise en Danger is a useful 
book. 
Many of the ills Bénazet exposes are com- 
) mon to the entire region: an agglomeration of 
French “mandarins” guard their swollen ranks 
against the infusion of educated natives. Any 
increase in local prosperity, when not frus- 
trated by the overriding demands of the 
French metropolitan economy, is largely 
| siphoned off by colonists. The scales of justice 
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ors — swing arbitrarily between extreme repression 
yun fF and artless pardons. Everywhere, native bitter- 
sree, f) ness is spreading rapidly while health, educa- 
hich {> tion, and labor conditions show incontestable 
vell:| but insufficient improvement. 
ative Since the Communists are legally freer than 
: thf) other political groups to voice and act upon 
tbanf native grievances, they have been accepted by 
the ; the nationalist forces as suspected friends, but 
entl}f useful allies. In turn, the Communists have 
t. tf succeeded in goading the natives into more 
adet §) aggressive action. For the basic causes of dis- 
anf) affection, however, Bénazet holds neither the 
new}, Communists nor the Arab League respon- 
» sible. Nor does he join with the other French 
h af) writers in blaming the extent of French col- 
lf off) onial difficulties upon the United States, a 
tailei >) country which is looked upon by many in these 
ctu f) areas if not as a liberating power, at least as 
| ast} a wealthier and more generous overlord than 
of thf) France. Though Americans have not always 


) “abstained from hiding their sentiments” 
toward French imperial policy, the author 
warily rejects the notion that the United States 
| seeks to supplant a France able to prevent 
| Soviet infiltration into this region. Instead, 
She believes that the real harm to France’s 
Henth Position in the Maghreb and Madagascar has 
ayatl come from a continued “policy of missed op- 
portunities,” responsible, since the mid-thirties, 
for making the colonial peoples steadily lose 
faith in French promises. 

For this late hour, the author offers no 
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single, simple solution. Unlike some, he has 
noticed that nationalist revolts often break 
out in areas that are relatively prosperous. Eco- 
nomic reforms, though most urgent, will not 
suffice to stem the pressure. In Algeria, the 
Statute of 1947 may give both French and 
Moslems a delicate chance to stand together 
against common economic and political perils. 
In the protectorates, Bénazet counsels the es- 
tablishment of internal sovereignty, with 
France continuing to determine external rela- 
tions. But he does not discuss adequately the 
continued difficulties that such a sharing of 
power may imply. Already, he is convinced 
that only a military man can deal adequately 
with the problems of government in Morocco. 
“It is not certain that this policy still has 
chances of success; but it can, it ought to be 
tried.” 

As a perceptive analysis of the drama of 
nationalism in the area during the last decade, 
this book stands almost alone. Extensive quo- 
tations from not readily available nationalist 
sources, and detailed accounts of the recent 
peregrinations of Abd el-Kader and the Sultan 
of Morocco increase its value. Bénazet does 
not underestimate the difficulties facing the 
French Empire here. He neglects to ask only 
one question: Can colonialism of any sort by 
any miracle of administration maintain itself 
for long amid the desperate search for new 
relationships everywhere in the world? 


MANFRED HALPERN 
The Middle East Institute 


Le Fezzan: Ses Jardins, Ses Palmiers. Notes 
d’ethnographie et d’histoire. By J. Lethiel- 
leux. Tunis: Institut des Belles Lettres 
Arabes, 1948. 253 pages. 300 fr. 


Le Fezzan: Ses Jardins, Ses Palmiers, an 
excellent study of the folklore and day-by-day 
activities of the inhabitants of the Fezzan, is © 
the product of Lethielleux’s two-year residence 
in the oases of southwestern Libya. Although 
he completed the manuscript in 1945 and pub- 
lished portions of it in Jbla (the quarterly 
journal of I’Institut des Belles Lettres Arabes) 
in 1946, practical difficulties prevented him 
from issuing it in its present form until 1948. 

Fezzanese agriculture is characterized by 
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date palms, and by gardens in which wheat and 
barley are the main crops and vegetables are 
raised only incidentally. The whole life of the 
inhabitants — a mixture of Berber, Arab, and 
negro stocks, and descended from numerous 
invading hordes, from the peoples they pushed 
back into the desert, and from survivors of 
the once-flourishing slave and ivory caravan 
trade — is conditioned by these two forms of 
husbandry. By focusing his attention on the 
popular customs, proverbs, songs, and poetry 
associated with these activities, Lethielleux has 
sought to reach an understanding of the peo- 
ple. He concludes that though the Fezzanese 
tend to follow ancient customs and ready-made 
patterns rather than to form independent judg- 
ments, they nevertheless show an open-minded 
intelligence which augurs well for future 
progress. 

In an introductory section, Lethielleux de- 
scribes briefly the main geographic characteris- 
tics of the area and its long history as a desert 
crossroad subject to frequent attack by bands 
of nomads. The section would be more useful 
if, in addition to the existing maps showing 
the three main depressions of the Fezzan, 
there were one of the whole Fezzan and adja- 
cent territories. 

The core of the book lies within the suc- 
ceeding four sections entitled, respectively, 
“The Soil and the Inhabitants,” “The Wells 
and Their Operation,” “The Agricultural 
Year and Its Labors,” and “The Palm Trees 
of the Fezzan.” Here the exposition, inter- 
spersed with pen sketches and Arabic folklore 
well translated into French, breathes the fresh 
air of personal experience. A clear picture per- 
sists, for example, of the water-drawer (jeb- 
bad) endlessly driving his donkey up and 
down an inclined plane to the squeaking of 
pulleys and the splashing of water, while his 
little helper (seggay) guides the water into 
appropriate channels. 

In a final section on agricultural contracts 
between property owner and jebbad, Lethiel- 
leux comments somewhat cautiously on one 
of the chief social and economic problems of 
the Fezzan: the miserable, semi-feudal servi- 
tude of the jebbad. The hard-working share 
cropper is perpetually in debt to the land- 
owner, who in effect binds him to the land 
by advancing him more than he can repay. 
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Reforms are necessary but difficult to achieve 
without the co-operation of the landowners, 
It is a question of modifying a time-honored 
point of view rather than of amending a law, 
This situation, Lethielleux reminds us, is not 
peculiar to the Fezzan. 


Rosert D. Baum 
Falls Church, Virginia 





PALESTINE 
Trial and Error: The Autobiography of 
Chaim Weizmann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. vii + 498 pages. $5.00. 


Chaim Weizmann is one of the outstanding 
men of our times —in the category of Mas 
aryk and Smuts and, like them, an architect 
of nations. As he is a man of great humanity 
and wisdom, his book is not only a valuable 
historical record, but also a human document 
of the first order. He is so modest about him- 
self, so frank and honest in his opinions, that 
the reader is likely to be not only convinced 
but enchanted by what he tells. 

Autobiography is a difficult art, especially 
for a man with several interests. If events are 
treated chronologically, the result may be con- 
fusion. But not so here; the threads of Weiz- 
mann’s life are kept sorted, and the pattern is 
woven with skill. 

There are two parts to the story, the first 
ending with the Balfour Declaration, one of 
the triumphs of Weizmann’s patient negotia 
tions with the British Government. It is a 
dramatic close to Book One. But Weizmann's 
whole life is dramatic: his youth in Russia, 
his hard fight as a student in Switzerland and 
as a research chemist in England, his growing 
stature as a Zionist and a statesman. 

Weizmann started life as a Russian, wa 
later naturalized as a British subject, and 
now the first citizen in Israel. But passports 
mean little to him. He is not a Russian, a 
Englishman, or an Israeli; he is a Jew. Not 
only is he proud to be treated as a Jew, but 
he thinks primarily in terms of Jewish history, 
and of Jewish folk-history at that. However, 
it does not follow that he is a strongly rel 
gious man. In fact, he seems to have been 
little affected by Jewish mysticism. He never 
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even succumbed to the charm of Jerusalem; 
indeed, he always viewed the city with some 
hostility. 

Blindness to the realities of any situation is, 
to Weizmann, one of the greatest of all crimes. 
He himself is long-sighted, has the courage of 
his convictions, is a born leader of men, and 
what is more, leads them in the right direc- 
tion. On every major issue that has faced the 
Zionist movement in the last fifty years, he 
has now been proved right. He sided with 
those who advocated primarily colonization 
against those who advocated primarily nego- 
tiation. It was he who advocated and encour- 
aged the British connection between the two 
wars and defended it long after it had become 
unpopular among the masses. When the Man- 
date broke down, it was he who reluctantly 
preferred a Jewish state in part of Palestine 
toa Jewish minority under Arab domination. 

It is not easy to be both a distinguished 


) chemist and a distinguished statesman. Each 


is a whole-time profession, and is more than 
likely to interfere with the other. But in Weiz- 
mann’s case, his scientific mind was such an 


| asset to both that he excelled even as a part- 


time statesman. He did, however, betray a 
number of weaknesses in this role. He himself 
admits that he was often hesitant and over- 
cautious, prone to lean back on events and to 
wait until he was pushed by them to act. This 
inclination proved disastrous in 1943 when 


| the Mediterranean was reopened after the vic- 


tories in North Africa, and he was urged to 
revisit Palestine to put himself once more at 
the head of affairs. The death of one of his 


) sons in action with the R.A.F., his own failing 


eyesight, and the importance of his war work 
as a chemist, reinforced his natural inertia and 
played into the hands of his political oppo- 
nents headed by Ben Gurion (whom Weiz- 
mann treats in his book with characteristic 
moderation). The moment was lost: Weiz- 
mann did not go out to Palestine until a year 
later, by which time Ben Gurion had consoli- 
dated his position as the leader of the future 
Israel, and Weizmann had become little more 
than the Ambassador of the Jewish People at 
the Court of St. James. But even as an am- 
bassador, Weizmann was supreme. He got on 
well with the British, many of whom, from 
Balfour and Allenby onwards, fell under the 
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spell of his personality. He had no tortuous 
Jewish mind; he was practical and direct as 
befits a scientist. He was also discreet. He 
used this friendship with British leaders to 
help him interpret the Jews to the British, a 
counterpart of his interpretation of the British 
to the Jews. 

A second weakness in Weizmann was a 
certain immoderation of temper. He was sub- 
ject to fits of rage —brainstorms that made 
him momentarily impervious to all rational 
argument. It is perhaps a disadvantage for a 
political leader to believe too much in the 
justice of his opponents’ arguments; he cannot 
always afford to see the other side. But Weiz- 
mann was occasionally betrayed by his own 
righteous indignation as, for example, when 
he incautiously stated in 1919 — far too early 
—that the aim of Zionism was to make Pal- 
estine as Jewish as England is English. 

A third weakness was his ignorance of the 
Arabs. One has only to read his analysis of 
the reasons for the “frosty neutrality,” as he 
calls it, of the Palestine Administration, to see 
how little he really understood about the 
Arabs. He was far less anti-Arab than many 
Zionist leaders and was prepared to go to 
great lengths to secure Arab concurrence in 
the policy of Jewish regeneration in Palestine, 
as his long and arduous journey to meet the 
Amir Faysal shows. Nevertheless, unlike some 
of the younger generation of Zionist leaders 
(such as Moshe Shertok, Aubrey Eban, and 
Eliahu Epstein, who are all good Arabists), 
Weizmann did not know one word of Arabic 
and never troubled to learn. He had a good- 
natured contempt for the Arabs and all their 
works. This perhaps explains why he puts the 
Moslem shrine of Nebi Musa on a hill instead 
of in the lowest part of the Jordan Valley; 
and why he is unaware that the Arabs of 
Beisan, to his way of thinking over-generously 
endowed with land by the Palestine Adminis- 
tration, in fact owned the land before the 
Ottoman Sultan seized it as royal domain. 

But these weaknesses as a statesman were 
not fatal to Weizmann’s pre-eminence between 
the two wars. He had immense prestige as a 
scientist. Though he never became full pro- 
fessor at Manchester University, nor ever 
succeeded in inducing any of the outstanding 
Jewish scientists of Germany to settle in Pal- 
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estine, his scientific work did materially assist 
his political work. He himself has exploded 
the myth that the Balfour Declaration was a 
reward for his war services. Nevertheless, the 
financial independence provided by his scien- 
tific discoveries allowed him considerable polit- 
ical freedom within the Zionist machine. His 
scientific work also gave him high standards 
of intellectual integrity. He was never cor- 
rupted either by wealth or power, and remains 
today the real tribune of the Zionist move- 
ment. 


Epwin SAMUEL 
The Dropsie College 


British Rule in Palestine, by Bernard Joseph. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 
vii + 279 pages. $3.75. 


The Hebrew edition of British Rule in Pal- 
estine, written late in 1947, was published in 
Jerusalem early last year as a legalistic defense 
of the Zionist claim for Jewish statehood, and 
as a refutation of the Palestine Government’s 
Memorandum on the Administration of Pales- 
tine Under the Mandate submitted to the 
United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine the previous July. When Dr. Joseph 
wrote, the Palestine Mandate was still in 
effect. 

Changes have been so great in Palestine 
since November 1947 that this English edition 
of Dr. Joseph’s work, appearing only toward 
the end of 1948, scarcely justifies the pub- 
lisher’s blurb, “A timely study by the Military 
Governor of Jewish Jerusalem.” Questions 
concerning the validity of the Mandate, the 
rights of the Jews, the Arabs, and the British 
under that instrument, and its proper inter- 
pretation have now ceased to be the concerns 
of the practical politician and have become 
those of the historian. 

However, this book is not in any sense a 
history of the thirty years from 1917 to 1947. 
It is a lawyer’s argument in favor of the 
Zionist interpretation of the Palestine Man- 
date as a legal and binding international agree- 
ment, placing upon Great Britain as Manda- 
tory the primary and overriding duty of 
actively assisting in the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, a national 
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home which could, if successfully developed, 
be properly interpreted as a Jewish sovereign 
state; and a lawyer’s case against the various 
British governments for their failures and re. 
fusals to accept and act upon this interpreta. 
tion. Dr. Joseph writes, “I have endeavored 
to record and examine the legal and moral 
validity of the [Balfour] Declaration and the 
Mandate and of Arab objections to them, to 
survey the changing policies of the British 
Government in administering Palestine and 
to establish what were the respective rights oj 
the Jews and Arabs and the obligations of 
the Mandatory. The constant violations of 
the Mandate and the process of whittling it 
down and impeding the fulfillment of its pri- 
mary purpose are traced in some detail.” 
Within the framework of a legalistic consid- 
eration of documents and governmental ac- 
tions, the work is fair, thorough, and con 
vincing. That the Zionists have had the better 
of the legal argument seems open to little ques 


tion. The Mandate did establish a primary 


obligation to foster the creation of the Nz 
tional Home. The British Government di 
attempt by means of dubious legality to mod- 
ify and ultimately to cancel this obligation. 

Questions of equity and ethics are dealt 
with somewhat cursorily. The rebuttal of th 
Palestine Arab argument for self-determinz 
tion, for example, is not without weaknesses. 
The general setting of British interests and 
international rivalries in the Middle East and 
the present East-West cold war are almos 
entirely ignored. The uninitiated might easily 
be left with the feeling that British policy is 
Palestine must have been motivated either by 
unthinking, emotional anti-Semitism or } 
sheer perversity. These are major flaws, bu 
ones which the scheme of the work itsel 
entailed. 

There are other, lesser faults in British Rult 
in Palestine, which could easily have been cor 
rected. One is repetition of ideas and even 0 
quotations, most evident perhaps in the tw 
chapters on “Whittling Down the Mandate’ 
and “Violations of the Mandate and Failur 
of the Mandatory Regime,” where much @ 
the same ground is covered from two differet” 
points of view. A second such fault is careles 
editing. A particularly striking example 
though not the only one, has allowed Piert 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Orts, long-time member of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, to appear as M. Ortis 
(p. 45), Mr. Otts (p. 55), M. Orts (pp. 148 
and 161), and Mr. Ortis (pp. 154, 163, and 
270). In the index, he is listed separately as 
M. Ortis and Mr. Otts but not under his 
proper name. 


Paut L. HANNA 
University of Florida 





TURKEY 
Yom Kalifat zur Republik, by Herbert W. 
Duda. Vienna: Verlag fiir Jugend und 
Volk, 1948. 183 pages, map, bibliography. 


In this interesting little book, Herr Duda, 
Professor of Turkology and Moslem studies 
ac the University of Vienna, summarizes and 
appraises the last century of Turkish history. 
The emphasis throughout is on the develop- 
ment of ideas, with the Westernization of the 


» Turks naturally forming the central theme. 
Nef 


The work is addressed to the general read- 
er, but the American general reader (and one 
would think the German, as well) will cer- 
tainly find it heavy going. In attempting to 


) reconcile completeness and conciseness, Duda 
of the F 


so over-condenses his material that at times his 
text comes close to being simply a topical out- 
line. As a result, the general reader may con- 
clude that he is dealing with the text of a 
lecture series suitable for a serious adult edu- 
cation course, but a text which, without the 


| lecturer’s asides and human sparkle, is pon- 
| derous indeed. Herr Duda would have pro- 
| duced a more valuable and readable book had 


he excised much of the detail and included 
instead such broad points as the following: 
(1) a systematic statement of the nature of 
the change which led individuals to stop con- 
sidering themselves “Ottomans” and to begin 
considering themselves ““Turks,” in contrast to 
the subsequent change from Caliphate to Re- 
public; (2) a connected statement on the evo- 
lution, education, and Westernization of the 
officers’ corps, which in many respects has 
been the balance wheel and final arbiter in 
Turkey for the last century; (3) a section on 
the development of civil law in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, especially some 
analysis of the nature and significance of 
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Ahmed Jevdet Pasha’s contributions; (4) 
some specific treatment of the influence of the 
dervish orders, particularly the Bektashis, on 
nineteenth and twentieth century nationalism. 

Beginning with the mid-1930’s the narrative 
becomes markedly academic in that it lacks 
direct contact with reality. For example, the 
remarks on the recent status of France in 
Turkey (p. 46), on Turkish reactions to Italy 
(p. 69), and on InGnii’s recent policy (p. 168) 
would scarcely be endorsed, as they stand, by 
most of the competent on-the-spot observers. 
One wonders, too, if Professor Duda should 
not have made some allowance for Kemal Ata- 
tiirk’s sense of humor when assessing his re- 
sponsibility for the relatively inconsequential 
“official history” and Sun Language theories 
of the 1930’s. 

The general reader will certainly not regret 
the absence of footnotes, but both he and the 
specialist will agree that a short, annotated 
list of important books available in Western 
languages would be more useful than is the 
present list of “works consulted” appended to 
an otherwise undocumented study. 

Thus one may properly enter objections and 
reservations at many points in Professor Du- 
da’s survey, but when the final balance is 
struck, one must sincerely add that this small 
volume is an eminently useful and welcome 
addition to the literature on modern Turkey. 
Particularly praiseworthy are the book’s ob- 
jectivity and unforced liberal tone — features 
which it is a pleasure to note again in a Ger- 
man publication. 


L. V. THomas 
Princeton University 





RELIGION 


Toward Understanding Islam: Contemporary 
Apologetic of Islam and Missionary Policy, 
by Harry Gaylord Dorman, Jr. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. 137 pages. $2.50. 


No serious student of Islam will lay down 
Dr. Dorman’s book without a feeling of appre- 
ciation, for within its carefully defined limits 
a considerable quantity of polemic material, 
Moslem and Christian, has been compressed, 
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interpreted, and made available for further 
study. The theological controversy between 
the two faiths is now somewhat threadbare. 
Yet, the author, writing with restraint and 
scientific precision, has produced a memorable 
summary of the arguments. 

Following a shert introduction on the ori- 
gin of the polemic approach to Islam, Dr. 
Dorman treats the historical development of 
the earlier apologetic. From there, he proceeds 
to an examination of contemporary apologetic, 
citing neo-classics and noting the several vari- 
eties of literary material produced. A conclud- 
ing chapter deals with the bearing contempo- 
rary Islamic apologetic has on Christian 
missionary policy. Wherever it occurs, the 
juxtaposition of Islamic apologetic and its 
Christian counterpart is on a scholarly plane 
and leaves the reader free to draw his own 
conclusions as to the merits of each. 

The principal emphasis is on Islam in the 
Middle East, the most frequent allusion being 
to Egypt. With rare exceptions, the author 
gives priority to Arabic and English sources. 

Dr. Dorman touches the heart of the issue 
between the two great monotheisms when he 
observes that “Islam defines revelation as a 
single dictated Book, largely made up of warn- 
ings and commands for daily living, while 
Christianity claims that the revelation of God 
is supremely found in a Person who overcame 
and continues to overcome the limitations and 
separations and frustrations of daily human 
experience.” But when a Christian discusses 
his own religion with a Moslem, Dr. Dorman 
would have him avoid as symbols of “doubtful 
and even harmful religious value” expressions 
such as “Son of God,” “Spirit,” and “the 
Christ,” though the science of religion, as well 
as the classical interpretation of Christianity 
in its East Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and 
Protestant traditions, shows that such an 
abridgment of doctrine does violence to the 
genius of Christianity. An informed Moslem 
would scarcely regard such an abridgment as 
valid. Although Dr. Dorman makes no ex- 
plicit statement to that end, the main thesis 
of the book thus carries the implication of a 
syncretistic solution of the Islamic-Christian 
controversy. 

Epwarp J. Jurji 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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BOOKS ALSO NOTED 


General 


The Awakening Middle East, by Elizabeth Mon. 
roe. Toronto: Canadian Institute of Interna. 
tional Affairs, 1948. 20 pages. 15¢. Brief 
analysis of the political and economic condi. 
tions in the area, and its importance in world 
politics. Behind the Headlines Series No. 5. 


In Search of a Future, by Maurice Hindus. Gar. 
den City: Doubleday, 1949. 270 pages. $3.00, 
Israel points the way for the economic aé- 
vancement of the rest of the Middle East. 


Life of Lord Lloyd, by Colin Forbes Adam 
Foreword by Winston S. Churchill. London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1949. 317 pages, 
illustrations. 21s.; $6.00. 


Middle East Anthology of Prose and Verse. 
Edited by John Waller and Erik de Mauny. 
London: Lindsay Drummond, 1946. 167 pages. 
7s. 6d. Wartime Middle East inspired Olivia 
Manning’s extremely apt “A Spot of Leave,” 
John Ropes’ well-known “You Mustn’t Drop 


Your Aitches at G.H.Q.,” and Pennethorn } 


Hughes’ ironic “A Traveller in Egypt.” Most 
of the contributors were with the British 
forces in the area, and their pieces indicate 
the effect of the war and the area on youthful 
Britons. 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1046. Lake Sue 
cess, New York: United Nations, 1947. 490 
pages, bibliography. $5.00. Prepared by the 
Human Rights Division of the United Na 
tions Secretariat in accordance with an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution. Includes 
all declarations and bills on human rights now 
in force in 73 countries, statements by eminent 
authorities on human rights in countries lack- 
ing constitutions or laws on human rights, and 
11 studies surveying the question of principles 
of human rights in some countries and recent 
legal changes in others. In all, 11 Middle 
Eastern countries are included. 


Arab World 


Arabian Oil: America’s Stake in the Middl 
East, by Raymond F. Mikesell and Hollis B. 
Chenery. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. 197 pages. $3.50. A 
concise account of America’s petroleum posi- 
tion in the Middle East in relation to the 
world’s reserves and production of oil; a cas 
study in U. S. foreign economic policy in re 
spect to a strategic material; and a suggestive 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


approach to the question of U. S. diplomatic 
policy and action in regard to this vital com- 
modity. Valuable appendices. 


La Politica Francese nel Vicino Oriente: Siria e 
Libano dal Mandato all'indipendenza (1919- 
1946), by Domenico Censoni. Bologna: Cap- 
pelli, 1948. 191 pages. L. 600. 


Thirty Years of Lebanon and Syria (1917-1947), 
by Eugenie Elie Abouchdid. Beirut: Sader 
Rihani Printing Company, 1948. 614 pages, 
illustrations, maps, appendices. 


Three Years in the Levant, by Richard Pearse. 
London: Macmillan, 1949. 294 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Recent observations based on residence in out- 
of-the-way communities; concludes with the 
warning that the West’s poor handling of the 
problems of the Arab world has made Arab 
leaders conscious of “the Red Light on the 
north-eastern horizon.” 


India and Pakistan 
The British Achievement in India: A Survey, 
by H. G. Rawlinson. London: William Hodge, 
1948. 248 pages, illustrations, maps. 15s. 
India under the Company and under the 
Crown; though filled with facts and dates, it 
is not a full appraisal. 


Economic Consequences of the Partition, by C. 
N. Vakil. Bombay: National Information and 
Publishers, Ltd., 1948. Rs. 2/8. No. 2 of a 
series of economic handbooks designed to pro- 
vide the public with a general analysis of the 
current economic problems of India; collection 
and tabulation of the statistics undertaken by 
the Bombay School of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy; not a complete enough analysis for the 
economist. 


Gandhi, by Ela Sen. New York: Universal Dis- 
tributors; London: Valiant, 1948. 221 pages. 
$3.50. 


Hidden Highway: Experiences on the Northwest 
Frontier of India, by Flora M. Davidson. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, 1948. 191 pages. 
$2.00. Miss Davidson, a missionary of the 
Church of Scotland on the Northwest Frontier 
for 25 years, recounts a number of colorful 
Stories about Pathan homelife, the practices 
of Islam, and the rigors of a frontier existence. 


Indian Industry Today and Tomorrow: An 
Essay on Reconstruction, by E. Da Costa. 
London, Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras: 
Longmans, Green, 1947. xi + 166 pages. Rs. 3. 
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Indian Labor Year Book, 1946. Delhi: Govern- 
ment of India, 1947. 299 pages, 80 statistical 
tables. $1.25. Contains information up to De- 
cember, 1947; systems of wage payment and 
rates of wages, trade unionism, Indian labor 
overseas, lists of important employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, bibliography of labor 
journals, and labor legislation are included. 


India’s Leading Commercial Problems. Allaha- 
bad: East End Publishers Ltd.; London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 1948. vii + 182 pages. 
Rs, 8; 12s. Papers read at the All-India Com- 
merce Conference held under the auspices of 
Lucknow University, Dec. 25-27, 1947. 


In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi, by George 
Catlin. London: Macdonald, 1948. 320 pages. 
1s. 


Materials in the National Archives Relating to 
India, by Purnendu Basu. Washington: Na- 
tional Archives, 1949. 11 pages. Reference 
Information Circular No. 38; refers not only 
to deliberately collected material, but to frag- 
mentary information which has crept into the 
files in miscellaneous ways. 


Satyagraha: The Power of Truth, by R. R. 
Diwakar. Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery, 
1948. 130 pages. $2.00. Sixth in the Humanist 
Library Series. 


Social Background of Indian Nationalism, by 
A. R. Desai. Bombay: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Rs. 20. 


Uttarasatyagraha Gita, by Pandita Kshama Row. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1948. 2 vols. in 1, 
xvi + 210 + 152 pages. Rs. 6/12. Gandhi's 
personality and teachings, as well as the events 
of his life from 1930 to his 74th birthday, 
recorded in classical Sanskrit verse, accom- 
panied by an English prose translation. 


Iran 

Economic and Commercial Conditions in Iran, 
by N. S. Roberts. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office (New York: British Information Serv- 
ice), 1948. 50 pages. 1s.; 35¢. Overseas Eco- 
nomic Survey with sections on finance, import 
quotas and exchange control, export trade 
statistics, industry, communications and trans- 
port, agriculture, Iran’s Seven-Year Plan, 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and social ques- 
tions. 


Elenco dei Manoscritti Persiani della Biblioteca 
V aticana, by Ettore Rossi. Vatican City: Bib- 
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lioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Studi e Testi 
136), 1948. 200 pages. An annotated catalogue 
of the 17th century Persian manuscripts in the 
Vatican Library, with a full description of the 
appearance and contents of each. 


Israel 


(See Palestine) 


Italian Colonies 

The Fate of Italy's Colonies. A report to the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau. London: Gollancz, 
1948. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. Refuses to support the 
return of Eritrea, Somalia, and Libya to Italy, 
even under UN supervision. Advocates parti- 
tion of Eritrea between the Sudan and Ethi- 
opia; UN trusteeship for all of Libya, and for 
a greater Somalia which would include British, 
French, and Italian Somaliland. Lays down 
the principle of self-determination, at the same 
time pointing out the difficulty of ascertaining 
the will of the people. 


. 


North Africa 
Images du Maroc Berbére, by Henri Duquaire. 
54 photographs by J. Belin. Paris: Plon, 1947. 
124 pages. 300 Fr. Magnificent pictures of 
scenery and people. 


Organisation Judiciare et Procédure Marocaines, 
by J. Caille. Paris: Librairie Gale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1948. 459 pages. 750 Fr. 


Trekking among Moroccan Tribes, by James 
Haldane. London: Pickering and Inglis, 1948. 
192 pages, illustrations. 15s. 


Tunisie, by P. Hubac. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 
1948. 159 pages. 


Palestine 
Anglo-Palestine Business Annual, 1947-48. New 
York: Zionist Organization of America, 1949. 
368 pages. $5.00. General information and 
statistics on all aspects of economic life and 
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potentialities in Israel. The price of the book 
includes an annual subscription to the new 
semi-monthly Economic Newsletter. 


How Israel Will Be Governed: An Analysis of 
the Draft Constitution, by Will Maslow. New 
York: American Jewish Congress (Jewish 
Affairs Series), 1948. 30 pages. 15¢. 


Shalom Means Peace, by Robert St. John. Garden 
City: Doubleday and Company, 1949. 327 
pages. $2.95. A journalist reports mostly on 
the people of Israel. 


T.V.A. on the Jordan: Proposals for Irrigation 
and Hydro-Electric Development in Palestine, 
by James B. Hays and A. E. Barrekette. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. xxiv 
+ 114 pages, 32 maps and charts. $5.00. Re- 
port prepared for the Commission on Palestine 
Surveys and introduced by Walter C. Low. 
dermilk. Deals with plans in 8 stages for di- 
verting the water of the north to the south 
for irrigation purposes, and for providing 4 
canal to carry water from the Mediterranean 
across the Valley of Jezreel and down into the 
Jordan Valley, generating power for irriga- 
tion and industrialization. 


Linguistics 

Persian Composition, by G. H. Darab. London: 
Arthur Probsthain, 1948. 193 pages. 18s. De- 
signed for advanced students working under 
the direct guidance of a teacher who is 1 
master equally of Persian and English, the 
book contains materials for translation into 
Persian plus a few notes on Persian syntax 
There is no question that the student who 
works his way through these difficult exer- 
cises will develop considerable translation abil- 
ity, but the way will be long and arduous in- 
deed because the compiler has displayed only 
the vaguest understanding of such modem 
pedagogical concepts as appropriate selection, 
gradation, word frequency, etc. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Near East Section, Library of Congress 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Abdollah Faryar, Sidney 
Glazer, Harold W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, M. Perlmann, 
William D. Preston, C. Rabin, Dorothy Shepherd, and Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of period- 
ical material dealing with the Middle East roughly since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of excellent bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and 
portions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Moslem Spain, 
the Arab world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in 
these fields. The ancient Near East, Byzantium, Zionism and Palestine? are excluded; also, 
since the January 1949 issue India and Pakistan have not been included within the scope of 
the Bibliography. According to present plans, the American Council of Learned Societies, in 
co-operation with the South Asia Section of the Library of Congress, will soon produce inde- 
pendently a bibliography of South Asia in which India and Pakistan will receive full treatment. 


1 Palestine, the Jews of Palestine, Zionism, and Israel are omitted only because of the existence of a 
current, cumulative bibliography devoted to this field, ic. Zionism and Palestine, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 242. 





GEOGRAPHY inhabitants, was the name of a place or 


“yet: F castle in Balkh which, according to three 
(General, description, travel and exploration, authorities, Tha abAthir, Samffel snd 


natural history, geology) Gardizi was built by Da’id ibn al-‘Abbas 
478 CLARK, AUSTIN H. “Echinoderms of and destroyed by Ya‘qib ibn-Layth Saffar. 
Tarut Bay and vicinity, Saudi Arabia.” 2480 VILLIERS, ALAN. “The Persian Gulf.” 
Amer. Mus. Novitates (New York) No. Marine Corps Gazette 32 (S ’48) 24-31. 
1390 (Ja 6 ’49) 1-20. Contains notes on Capt. Villiers, who served 6% years with 
their occurrence by Richard LeBaron the Royal Navy during World War II, 
Bowen, Jr. describes the geography and the inhabi- 
279 QAZVINI, MOHAMMAD. “Where was tants of the states which bound it. 
‘No-Shad’?” (In Persian) Yddegdr (Teh- 2481 WILLIAMS, MAYNARD OWEN. “Oasis- 
ran) 4 (My-Je ’48) 30-7. No-Shad, referred hopping in the Sahara.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 
to by many classical poets of Iran as the 95 (F ’49) 209-35. A fascinating trav- 
home of the “beautiful” and defined in elogue, magnificently illustrated. 


Persian dictionaries as a town of beautiful See also: 2488, 2517, 2520. 
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2483 


2484 


2485 


2486 


2487 


2488 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Ancient, medieval, modern) 


“The Arabs’ peculiar ‘anti-Semitism.’” Com- 
mentary (New York) 7 (F ’49) 162-5. An 
interesting and plausible interpretation of 
the basis of Arab hatred of the Jews— 
originally derived from contempt, now 
from fear. The article also demonstrates 
why temptations of economic and material- 
istic gain alone will not suffice to induce 
the Arabs to accept the existence of Israel. 

{Ibrahim Pasha] Al-Kitdb (Cairo) 6 (N 
48) 483-639. A special issue of this mag- 
azine on the occasion of the centennial of 
the death of Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. It 
contains eighteen articles dealing with his 
life and times. Illust. 


A. N. O. “Nationalism in Iraq.” World To- 
day (London) 5 (Ja ’49) 15. A review of 
events in Iraq since the rejection of the 
Portsmouth Treaty in January 1948, based 
on the author’s personal contact with Iraqi 
leaders and movements. The author does 
not consider Iraq’s hopes for a good future 
very bright. 

ABU AL-LIF, HUSAYN. “Queen Victoria’s 
invitation to Islam.” (in Arabic) Al-Mus- 
tami’ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 No. 19 (’49) 
12-3. Describes two attempts to induce 
Queen Victoria to embrace Islam. Her re- 
action is not given. 

AL-‘ADAWI, IBRAHIM AHMAD. “Cairo 
in the Middle Ages.” Al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi 
(London) 9 No. 19 (’49) 20-1. Gives an 
account of the building of Cairo by the 
Fatimids and the life led by its inhabitants, 
based largely on Magqrizi. 


AFRAM, MAR IGNATIUS. “The book of 
the Himyarites.” (in Arabic) Maj. al- 
Majmd‘ al-Ilmi al-‘Arabi (Damascus) 23 
(Ja ’48) 3-18. Summary of Moberg’s pub- 
lication. The author expects to prepare an 
Arabic translation of the Syriac text. 


ALAVI, S. M. ZIAUDDIN. “Arab explora- 
tion during the 9th and roth centuries A.D.” 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 22 (J! ’48) 
265-79. Tidbits from the early Arab geog- 
raphers. Claims that the Cape of Good 
Hope was circumnavigated by the Arabs 
in the roth century. They also discovered 
the Philippines and Japan (Wag-Wag). 
Ibn Fadlan’s account of Russia. European 
studies of the subject are almost entirely 
ignored. 


2489 BAYUR, HIKMET. “Two attempts to in- 


cite Ottoman invasions of Iran following 
the death of Nadir Shah Afshar.” (in 
Turkish) Belleten (Ankara) 12 (Ap ’48) 
403-69. The article contains reproductions 
of the original texts, transliteration and 
discussion of unpublished correspondence 


between Nizam al-Mulk Chin Qilij-Khin 
of Hayderabad and Sultan Mahmid I, and 
between Ahmad Shah Durrani of Afghani- 
stan and Sultan Mustafa III. 


2490 ELWELL-SUTTON, L. P. “Political par- 


2491 


2492 


2493 


2494 


2495 


ties in Iran: 1941-1948.” Middle East J. 
3 (Ja 49) 45-62. The return of constitu- 
tional government to Iran in 1941 did not 
bring a free development of democratic 
institutions because the forces of the three 
major powers were present. The pattern 
of political opposition to Soviet activity in 
Azerbaijan which began to emerge has 
now disintegrated, with a return to group- 
ings about individual leaders. 


E‘ZAZ, HOSSEIN SAGHAFI. “The late 


Dr. Khalil Khan A‘lam-ud-Daula and the 
Iranian constitution.” (in Persian) Ydde- 
gar (Tehran) 4 (Mr ’48) 23-34. The part 
played by Dr. Khalil Khan A‘lam-ud- 
Daula in persuading Muzaffar-ed-Din 
Shah to grant the Constitution, and his 
later struggle and opposition to Moham- 
mad Ali Shah to preserve the constitutional 
government. 


FISCHEL, WALTER J. “Secret Jews of 


Persia.” Commentary 7 (Ja ’49) 28-33. An 
absorbing account of the history of the 
Jewish community of Meshhed that con- 
verted to Islam in 1839 in order to avoid 
physical extermination but retained its in- 
trinsic Jewishness. 


FORRER, L. “A few notes on Swiss officers 


and mercenary regiments in the pay of 
England.” British Numis. J. 25 Part Il 
(’47) 212-26. Includes references to several 
campaigns in the Near and Middle East. 


GOITEIN. “Cross-currents in Arab nation- 


al feeling.” Commentary 7 (F ’49) 156-61. 
Traces the rise of Arab nationalism and 
concludes that in spite of signs of reaction, 
religious and otherwise, the Arabs will 
not retreat from the west. 


HODSON, H. V. “British interests in the 


Middle East.” Listener (London) 41 (Ja 
20 49) 85-6. The need both to exclude 
other powers from the Middle East and to 
assure access to its oil compels the British 
to include the new Arab Palestine state 
in its system of defensive alliances. The 
whole should be crowned by a general 
defense pact, with the United States serv- 
ing as one of the guarantors of the new 
frontiers. 


2496 INALCIK, HALIL. “Origins of Ottoman- 


Russian rivalry and the Don-Volga Canal 
project.” (in Turkish) Belleten 12 (Ap 
48) 349-402. A well-documented study of 
Russo-Turkish relations in the latter half 
of the 16th and in the 17th centuries. Em- 
phasis is placed on the conflict of Russian 
and Ottoman interests in the Volga-Cauca- 
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sus-Black Sea areas with particular refer- 
ence to Turkish races in the path of Czarist 
expansion. The Don-Volga Canal project 
was an outgrowth of Ottoman defensive 
policies relating to the Khans of Astrakhan. 

IQBAL, ABBAS. “History of bank notes in 
the countries of the East.” (in Per- 
sian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 5 (Ag-S 48) 
68-77. History of paper money from the 
time of the Sung dynasty in China in 960 
A.D. and its introduction in Iran by the 
Mogul dynasties. 


IQBAL, ABBAS. “The letter of Sultan San- 
jar to the Minister of Al-Mustarshid Bil- 
lah.” (in Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 4 
(My-Je ’48) 134-55. Text of a letter com- 
posed by his minister Moayyed-ud-din 
Montajib-ul-Molk in 527 A.H., and sent 
to the Minister of Al-Mustarshid Billah, 
the Abbasid Caliph, with introduction and 
annotation. 


IQBAL, ABBAS. “‘Sabze Meydan and 
Dar-us-Sana’i‘e, a page from the history 
of the city of Tehran.” (in Persian) 
Yddegadr (Tehran) 4 (My-Je ’48) 59-70. 
An historical account of the famous square 
in Tehran, called Sabze Meydan, with a 
map of the square drawn by Mohammad 
Hossein Khan Zanganeh in 1838. A de- 
scription of the school or institute of arts 
and crafts founded by Amir Kabir in 
Tehran during the reign of Nasser-ed-Din 
Shah. 

KAPLAN, MEHMED. “Tanzir-i Telemak.” 
(in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili 
ve Edebiyatt Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 
48) 1-20. On an anonymous early specimen 
of Turkish political fiction with progres- 
sive, liberal background, written shortly 
after 1870. 


KUFRALI, KASIM. “Molla ilahi and the 
Naksibendi order after his time.” (in Turk- 
ish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Ede- 
biyati Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 °48) 
129-51. The leading personalities of the 
Nagqshibendi order in rsth and 16th cen- 
tury Istanbul and some small Anatolian 
towns. 


KURD ‘ALI, MUHAMMAD. “Ibn Khal- 
din and Timur.” (in Arabic) Maj. al- 
Majma‘ al-Ilmi al-Arabi (Damascus) 
23 (Ja ’48) 159. The historian’s account of 
his famous encounter with the Mongol 
conqueror. 

LOCKHART, L. “Khuzistan past and pres- 
ent.” Asiatic Rev. 44 (O '48) 410-6. This 
province in southwest Iran is chiefly noted 
for its oil industry, which has been in 
operation for several thousand years. The 
importance of the A.I.0.C. holdings to 
Iran in general and to Khuzistan in par- 
ticular cannot be overemphasized. 


2504 


2505 


2506 


2507 


2508 


2509 


2510 


2511 
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NAVA‘, ABDOL HOSSEIN. “Heydar Amu 
Ugqli and Mohammad Amin Rasul Zadeh.” 
Yddegdr (Tehran) 5 (Ag-S '48) 43-67. 
An account of the life of two persons who 
served the Iranian Constitution: Heydar 
Khan Amu Ugli, of the Tarverdiov fam- 
ily, born in Alexandrapole, Caucasus, who 
was instrumental in the assassination of 
Atabek and an attempt on the life of Mo- 
hammad Ali Shah; Rasul Zadeh helped 
the Constitutionalists in Iran, then went to 
the help of the people of Soviet Azerbaijan, 
and now lives in Ankara, Turkey. 

RIGGIO, ACHILLE. “La guerra Algerino- 
Tunisina del 1807 nel diario di un diplo- 
matico Olandese.” Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je 
48) 65-74. This conflict was the conclu- 
sive phase of the Husaynite dynasty’s 
efforts to free itself from Algerian domi- 
nation. 


RIVLIN, BENJAMIN. “Unity and nation- 
alism in Libya.” Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 
31-44. Recent attempts to promote national 
unity in Libya have thus far failed to over- 
come the historic, geographic, and eco- 
nomic division between Tripoli and Cy- 
renaica. 

SA‘ADAT NOURI, HOSSEIN. “Sheikh 
Obeydollah, the Kurd, and Abbas Mirza 
Molk Ara.” (in Persian) Yddegdr (Teh- 
ran) 5 (Ag-S ’48) 32-5. Text of a letter 
from Farhad Mirza Mo‘tamed-ud-Daula 
to Mirza Musa, Nasser-ud-Din Shah’s 
minister of the army praising Abbas Mirza, 
the Shah’s brother, for having revealed 
Obeydollah’s intention to rise against the 
Shah and asking Abbas Mirza to join him. 

SALAMAH BEY, ‘ABDALLAH. “Physical 
training and gymnastics in the Near East, 
old and new.” (in Arabic) Al-Mustami' 
al-‘Arabi (London) 9 No. 20 (’49) 16-7. 
The relationship between mental and phys- 
ical health has always been appreciated in 
the Near East. 

STARK, FREYA. “Arab background.” Quart. 
Rev. (London) No. 579 (Ja °49) 551-65. 
Decline of trade routes cannot be stemmed, 
but oil will bring about a new prosperity. 
Xenophobia is partly due to the view that 
the foreign powers keep the old ruling 
class in power. The future lies in the hands 
of the growing effendi class. 

TAQI ZADEH, HASSAN. “No-Ruz.” (in 
Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 4 (Mr ’48) 
52-66. A scholarly account of the origin 
of the old Iranian calendar and the “No- 
Ruz,” the Iranian New Year, based on the 
extensive research done by the writer dur- 
ing the past 26 years. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD. “The Turkish Re- 
public today.” Listener (London) 40 (D 
23 °48) 953-5. On his recent visit to Tur- 
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key, Toynbee was most impressed by the 
national unity in foreign affairs. This, plus 
the Turks’ general unwillingness to go to 
extremes, encourages him to believe in the 
possibility of the People’s Party allowing 
the electorate to vote the Democratic Party 
into power should they wish to do so. 
VARMA, R. C. “Mughal imperialism in 
Transoxania.” Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad) 22 (Jl ’48) 250-64. Detailed descrip- 
tion of the abortive expedition against 
Balkh in 1646-47, with assessment of the 
reasons for undertaking it. The word “im- 
perialism” is somewhat freely employed 
with reference to feudal dynastic struggles. 


2513 WILLIAMS, KENNETH. “The Arab 
League.” Fortnightly (London) No. 983 
N.S. (N ’48) 302-6. The urge to Arab 
unity is historical and vivid. Even if it 
were to die, a livelier league would im- 
mediately arise. However, there is no cer- 
tainty that the present League is about to 
be interred. “Let those who may, attend 
prematurely its obsequies. The corpse they 
have come to see will . . . give them a 
shock.” 


2514 WINDER, BAYLY. “Factors that helped 
establish Saudi power.” (in Arabic) Al- 
Abhath (Beirut) 1« (S °48) 3-14. The 
King’s powerful personality found two 
favorable conditions: a) during the 19th 
century most of Arabia was under stable 
governments; b) the opportunity to use 
modern weapons and communications. 

See also: 2523, 2528, 2530, 2535, 2537, 2541, 2548, 

2550, 2551, 2563, 2586, 2587, 2599 


2512 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation and 
communications ) 


“Mid-East becoming hub of international oil.” 
World Petroleum 19 (S °48) 54-7. Despite 
interruptions due to the war and later to 
political disturbances, and inability to ob- 
tain prompt delivery of equipment, de- 
velopment of the oil resources of the Mid- 
dle East is making steady progress. The 
article discusses past production and what 
the possibilities are for an increase in 
the future. 

2516 ‘ASHUR, ‘ISAM. “Metayage in Syria, Leba- 
non and Palestine.” (in Arabic) Al-Abhath 
(Beirut) 1 (S, D ’48) 23-48, 47-69. De- 
scription and critique of the system of land 
tenure and share cropping, and of the 
surviving elements of feudalism with their 
social implications; based on the literature 
of the subject and some additional ob- 
servations. 


2515 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


2517 CHAPMAN, J. D. “The forests of the! 
Transjordan.” Empire Forestry Rev. 26) 
No. 2 (’47) 245-52. The forests of the 
Gilead region are of a type once common 
in Palestine, with species of Quercus and 
Pistacia predominating and a ground flora 
rich in Labiates. The Edom forests are of | 
quite another kind, the main species being 
a Juniperus and Pistacia atlantica. 


2518 HILL, C. V. and others. “Motor gasoline 
from Middle East crude.” World Petro- 
leum 19 (O '48) 52-5, 76. For many years 
crude oil production from the Middle East 
has been assuming an increasing import- 
ance owing to the large reserves avail: ble 
and the rate at which production is being 
expanded. Thus, for the year of 1947 the 
total production in this area was 15% more 
than that of the total U.S. production. 
Various refining schemes used are dis- 
cussed and charts are included showing 
yields and properties of certain gasolines, 
and average process data for upgrading 
Processing statistics are supplied in the 
form of charts revealing production fig ires 
by various types of methods. 





HURST, H. E. “Major irrigation projects 
on the Nile.” Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Rev. 43 (S ’48) 450-2. A short des- 
cription of the projects which are now 
being discussed at the technical level by 
Egypt, the Sudan, and Uganda. The au- 
thor attempts to show how the projects 
form a part of a scheme for the full de- 
velopment of irrigation from the Nile. 


LORENZ, EMIL-PAUL. “The undeveloped 
mineral reserves of the Turkish Republic.” 
Mining and Metallurgy 29 (D ’48) 654-7. 
Contains a table showing the important 
deposits, including location, areal exten- 
sion, ownership, probable quantity, and 
quantity mined to date. 

AL-MARAGHI, SHUKRI. “Rural indus- 
trialization.” (in Arabic) Al-Hildl (Cairo) 
56 (D ’48) 78-9. A brief account of the 
steps taken in Egypt to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Egyptian Economic 
Conference of April 1946. The types of 
successful arts and crafts being carried on 
are indicated on an accompanying map. 

NAJJAR, HALIM. “Wheat production in 
Syria.” (in Arabic) Al-Abhdth (Beirut) 
rt (S ’48) 49-61. Its status, potentialities, 
place in the country’s agriculture and in 
the general economy, technical level, or- 
ganization; lists defects and possible soiu- 
tions. 


NALLINO, MARIA. 


2519 


2520 


2521 


2522 


2523 “Considerevoli resul- 


tati della bonifica agraria e del ripopola- 
mento nell’ ‘El-Gezirah’ Siriana.” Oriente 
Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 165-9. Some geographi- 
cal and historical data on this important 
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agricultural plain now forming part of 
Syria, largely based on two recently pub- 
lished Arabic articles in the Lebanese 
periodical Al-Masarrah. 

2524 PLATT, WARREN C. “Peoples of many 
countries will benefit from oil’s vast 
Middle East development.” Natl. Petro- 
leum News 40 (N ’48) 19-28. The author 
reports that modern cities are rising from 
desert sand as oil company ventures bring 
higher living standards. 

See also; 2497 

iDc 


& SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


2525 ABDUS, SUBHAN. “The significance of 

the ‘Shahada’ recalled.” Islamic Culture 

(Hyderabad) 22 (Jl ’48) 233-6. “The 

Shahdda (Muslim confession of faith] ... 

enjoins on us the conquest of nature... 

: If the Muslims cannot master land, sea, 
and air, they cannot justifiably claim for 
themselves the epithet of ‘the best of 
nations’. . .” 


2526 ASHKENAZI, TOUVIA. “‘Arab et-Tya- 
ha.” (in Hebrew) Edoth (Jerusalem) 3 
(Ap-Jl ’48) 67-77. Deals with a Bedouin 
tribe in the Negeb. Discusses its history, 
lands, chief Sheikhs, water sources, roads, 
sub-tribes, and joint families, 


2527 BUTTI, RUFA’IL. “La Donna Irachena 
Moderna.” Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je '48) 
108-12. There is increasing realization 
that voting and other privileges will be 
accorded Iraqi women only when they have 
acquired sufficient education. Contains 
valuable bibliographic references on the 
entire subject of female emancipation. 

2528 HASAN, MUHAMMAD ‘ABD AL-GHANI. 
“Mustafa Mukhtar Bey, the first Minister 
of Education in Egypt, 1802-1839.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Kitab (Cairo) 6 (D ’48) 
703-11. This account is not confined to 
the career of Mukhtar Bey, but deals also 
with the activities of other members of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s educational mission to 
France in 1826 and contains information 
on the early history of the Ministry of 
Education. 


25329 KEYVAN POUR MOKRI, MOHAMMAD. 
“The Sanjabi clans of the Kurdish tribes.” 
(in Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 4,5 (Mr, 
My-Je, Ag-S °48) 7-22, 4-26, 78-88. An 
account of the names and locations of vil- 
lages, description of land and population, 
pictures of some of the Sanjabi chieftains, 
and the story of the clans’ relations with 
the Iranian Government. 


2530 AL-KHALIDI, AHMAD SAMIH. “In the 


age of the orthodox caliphs.” (in Arabic) 
Al-Kitab (Cairo) 6 (D ’48) 678-84. A 
brief survey of education as it existed in 
Islam during the time of the orthodox 
caliphs. Education at that period was con- 
fined to teaching the art of writing, which 
was carried out in mosques, in special 
schools, and by private individuals. Sources 
are cited, 


2531 MIKHA’IL, GIRGIS. “Discipline in Egyp- 


tian schools. (in Arabic) J. of Mod. Edu- 
cation (Cairo) 22 (D ’48) 127-40. A well- 
informed analysis, by an experienced 
Egyptian educator, of the serious disci- 
pline problem in Egyptian schools which 
is revealed in strikes and demonstrations 
by the older students. The causes of the 
problem are discussed and remedies are 
proposed. 


MUHAMMAD, MUHAMMAD ‘AWAD. 


“Egypt in an educational crisis.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Hildl (Cairo) 56 (D 48) 11-6. 
The product of Egyptian schools is poor 
because teachers devote too much time to 
earning money outside the schools and 
because emphasis has been placed on the 
number of schools, rather than on their 
quality. If the state persists in this course, 
the author believes the remedy may lie in a 
system of private schools. 


2533 MUSA, SALAMAH. “We and European 


languages.” (in Arabic) J. of Mod. Edu- 
cation (Cairo) 22 (D ’48) 97-100. An 
Egyptian liberal decries the trend away 
from foreign languages in Egyptian edu- 
cation and calls for intensified study there- 
of as the key to the modernization of the 
oriental mind. 


2534 NADVI, S. SULAIMAN. “The sovereignty 


of Allah.” Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 
22 (Jl ’48) 237-49. Stresses the exclusive 
validity of the Shari‘ah for present day 
Muslims. Acceptance of other laws is 
idolatry. 


2535 NALLINO, MARIA. “Fetwa di El-Azhar 


sul comunismo.” Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je 
48) 86-7. The Rector of Al-Azhar, leading 
Moslem university, was requested to de- 
liver an opinion as to the advisability of 
permitting free circulation to a book based 
on the doctrines of Abi Dharr al-Ghifiri, 
a companion of Mohammed, which came 
to the conclusion that Islam sanctions com- 
munism. The Rector’s opinion was that 
the book should be banned as not accord- 
ing with pure Islamic principles. 


2536 AL-SHAL, MUHAMMAD SAYYID AH- 


MAD. “Al-Azhar and _ reform.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Risdlah (Cairo) 16 (N 8, 15 
48) 1269-70, 1292-4. The author believes, 
in view of a trend which has been con- 
tinuing for some time past, that if Al- 
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Azhar does not begin actually to modernize 
and reform itself, it will see its functions 
usurped by various government schools 
and the Arab League. 


2537 THOMSON, WILLIAM. “Islam and the 
early Semitic world.” Muslim World 39 
(Ja 49) 36-63. An exceedingly interesting 
and well documented paper demonstrating 
that the practices and beliefs of Islam are 
closer to the ancient Semitic world than 
those of Christianity or Judaism. 


2538 ULKUTASIR, $AKIR. “Folkloristic mate- 
rials.” (in Turkish) Tiirk Dili, Belleten 
(Istanbul) 3 (N, D °47) 16-32. Classified 
collection of brief data on Turkish folk- 
lore, dealing with childbirth and childhood, 
marriage, food, clothing, professions, 
diseases and their remedies, the calendar, 
various superstitions, games. 


2539 WAKEFIELD, FRANCES M. “Twareg 
women of the Sahara.” Muslim World 39 
(Ja ’49) 6. An account of how the author 
tried to learn Tifinag, the Twareg script. 
See also: 2482, 2508, 2584 


ART 


(Archaeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, 
manuscripts and papyri) 


2540 DIMAND, MAURICE S&S. “Recent addi- 
tions to the Near Eastern collections.” The 
Metropolitan Mus. of Art Bull. (New 
York) 7 (Ja ’49) 136-45. Comments on 
eighteen illustrations of metal, stucco, 
stone, and ceramic objects, textiles, and 
paintings from Iran, Syria, and India — 
all recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


2541 FIELD, HENRY and PROSTOV, EUGENE. 
“Recent excavations at Khwarazm.” Ars 
Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 139-48. 
Report of Russian archaeological expedi- 
tions, 1939-40. Discussion of medieval 
castles and farmhouses of Khwarazm. Ex- 
plains the local Kaptar-Khdna or pigeon 
tower as derivative of the Aphrigid don- 
jon, Comments on chronological table 
showing the various cultures from Neo- 
lithic times till the 13th century A.D. 
12 figures. 

2542 FRYE, RICHARD N. “In memory of Pro- 
fessor Hertzfeld.” (in Persian) Yddegdr 
(Tehran) 5 (Ag-S ’48) 111-4. An account 
of the life of Professor Ernst Hertzfeld, 
born in Germany in 1879 and died in 1948, 
and his contributions to Iranian archeology. 

2543 HERZFELD, ERNST. “Damascus: studies 
in architecture—IV.” Ars Islamica (Ann 
Arbor) 13, 14 (48) 118-38. The influence 
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of the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus on 
the religious architecture of the following 
periods. Includes 38 illustrations of build- 
ing, plans, architectural details, and 
mosque furniture. Study of inscriptions. 

2544 IQBAL, ABBAS. “The royal library.” (in 
Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 5 (Ag-S ’48) 
1-7. Deplores the fact that cataloguing of 
the Royal Library in Tehran was dis- 
continued before completion, and points 
out that there are rare and valuable MSS 
in this library which should be photo- 
graphed or printed and made available 
to the public and interested scholars. 


2545 KRAUS, ERNST. “New or recent issues.” 
Numismatist 61 (Ag ’48) 537-9. Descrip- 
tion of recent coin issues of Iran, Haydera- 
bad, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. 

2546 LANE, ARTHUR and SERJEANT, R. B. 
“Pottery and glass fragments from the 
Aden Littoral, with historical notes.” 
J. Royal Asiatic Soc. Nos. 3, 4 (’48) 108-33. 
Collection of literary references to Chinese 
glass and porcelain from 786-806 A.D. 


onward. The export of glass from Arabia © 
to the Far East. Description of finds. Dis- © 
cussion of decorated glass bangles. Bib- | 


liography. 

2547 MILES, GEORGE C. “A collection of let- 
ters written to Stanley Lane-Poole.” Amer. 
Numis. Soc. Mus. Notes (New York) 3 
(’48) 115-23. The American Numismatic 
Society has acquired 91 manuscript letters, 
dealing principally with Islamic numis- 
matics, addressed by many of the leading 
European orientalists of the late roth 
century to Stanley Lane-Poole. Brief bi- 
ographies of the letter writers and repro- 
duction of two letters, one from Fleischer, 
and one from Longpérier. 


2548 MILES, GEORGE C. “Some early Arab 
dinars.” Amer. Numis. Soc. Mus. Notes 
(New York) 3 ('48) 93-114. Detailed 
descriptions of 283 Umayyad and early 
‘Abbasid dinars, being a _ contribution 
toward the study of the gold mints in the 
early days of the Caliphate. 


2549 PFISTER, R. “Le réle de VIran dans les 
textiles d’Antinoé.” Ars Islamica (Ann 
Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 46-74. Investigation of 
textiles found in Antinoé (Egypt) said to 
be from the end of the third century A.D. 
and of Iranian production (probably from 
Khizistan). 76 figures. 

2550 SADRE HASHEMI, MOHAMMAD. “The 
portal of the Qotbiya mosque.” (in Persian) 
Yddegdr (Tehran) 4 (My-Je °48) 27-9. 
Describes the portal of the Qotbiya mosque 
in Isfahan, built by Amir Qotb-ed-Din Ali 
Dardashti, during the reign of Shah 


Tahmasb Safavi. The writer maintains 
that the tomb under the dome of the portal, 
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2552 


2553 


2554 


2555 


SAUVAGET, JEAN. 


SAUVAGET, JEAN. 


SERJEANT, R. B. 


TOMITA, KOJIRO. 


WEIBEL, ADELE COULIN. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


which is attributed to Amir Qotb-ed-Din 
by the public, is really according to its 
inscription that of Mir Majd-ed-Din 
Ismail. 

“Une signature de 
potier perzan sur un tesson d’al-Fustat.” 
Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 
148-9. New reading of an inscription on 
a Fustat fragment of luster pottery in the 
Musée Arabe in Cairo. 

“Tessons de Rakka.” 
Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 
31-45. Systematic catalog of pottery frag- 
ments found in the important medieval 
ceramic center of Rakka on the Euphrates. 
Richly illust. 

“Material for a history 
of Islamic textiles up to the Mongol con- 
quest.” Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 
(48) 75-117. Deals with literary sources 
mentioning the textile production in the 
Yemen and Egypt, and with alum, natron, 
and indigo. Three maps show the main 
textile centers. 

“A Persian silver 
candlestick of the twelfth century.” Bull. 
Mus. of Fine Arts (Boston) 47 (F ’49) 2. 
Preliminary announcement of the purchase 
of a hitherto unknown silver candlestick. 
Its Kufic inscription is said to state that 
the piece was presented to the shrine of 
Imam Ali Riza in Meshhed by Sultan 
Sanjar in 523 H. (1137 A.D.). 

“A Turkish 
velvet hanging.” Bull. Detroit Inst. of 
Arts 27 (’48) 80-3. A polychrome velvet 
with cross-and-star motives filled with 
floral designs; from the early sixteenth 
century. 


See also: 2582, 2588, 2590, 2591, 2592 


2556 CAFEROGLU, AHMET. 


2557 EMRE, A. CEVAT. 


LANGUAGE 


“Morphological 
and semantic transformations of the words 
Kiigiik, gocuk, enik.” (in Turkish) Tiirk 
Dili, Belleten (Istanbul) 3 (N, D ’47) 6-12. 
While enik still preserves its original 
meaning of “pup,” “cub,” kicik (originally 
“pup”) and gocuk (originally “little pig”) 
have come to mean “small” and “child,” 
respectively. 

“Long vowels in Turk- 
ish.” (in Turkish) Tirk Dili, Belleten 
(Istanbul) 3 (N, D ’47) 1-5. About long 
vowels indicated in the Turkish words in 
Mahmid Kashgiri’s Diedn Lugdt at-Turk, 
and their equivalents in the Yakut and 
Chuwash languages. 


2558 AL-KHANI, MUH. JAMIL. “New diction- 
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aries.” (in Arabic) Maj. al-Majma ‘al- 
‘Ilmit al-Ardbi (Damascus) 23 (Ja '48) 
77-86. Characterization and classification 
of the frequent errors in method and 
practice encountered in the modern dic- 
tionaries. 


2559 KOSERAIF, FUAT. “The origin of the 


plural suffix.” (in Turkish) Tirk Dili, 
Belleten (Istanbul) 3 (N, D '47) 13-5. 
The author suggests that the Turkish plu- 
ral suffix -lar, -ler may be derived from 
an older plural suffix -2/-r which when 
affixed to the personal pronoun olf gave 
ol-ar, this being later misinterpreted as 
o-lar. 


2560 AL-MAGHRABI, ‘ABD AL-QADIR. “Re- 


2561 


viving classical vocabulary.” (in Arabic) 
Maj. al-Majma‘ al-Ilmi al-‘Arabi (Da- 
mascus) 23 (Ja ’48) 41-6. A plea for the 
reintroduction of obsolete expressive words 
to enrich the literary idiom. 


MALKIEL, YAKOV. “Hispano-Arabic mar- 


rano and its Hispano-Latin homophone.” 
J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 68 (O-D 48) 175-84. 
An interesting and convincing demonstra- 
tion of the derivation of marrano, “faith- 
less convert,” from barrano, from Arabic 
barrdn “rural, foreign” which became asso- 
ciated in the 14th century with marrano 
“hog, pork,” from Latin werres “wild boar.” 


LITERATURE 


2562 ‘ABD AL-QADIR, ‘ALI HASAN. “The 


2563 


AL-~AZAWI, 


Kitab al-Burhdn fi Wujih al-Baydn.” (in 
Arabic) Al-Risdlah (Cairo) 16 (N 8 '48) 
1257-60. A convincing demonstration that 
the work Nagd al-Nathr, ascribed to Quda- 
mah and published by Taha Husayn and 
Al-‘Ibadi, is actually merely an incomplete 
version of the Kitdb al-Burhdn fi Wujih 
al-Baydn of Abi al-Husayn Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn-Sulayman ibn Wahb al-Katib. 
The author and Minovi are preparing an 
edition of this work. 

‘ABBAS. “Al-Imrani and 
his history.” (in Arabic) Maj. al-Majma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi (Damascus) 23 (Ja ’48) 
47-63. Report of a Baghdad MS of 682 
A.H. on Islamic history, dealing particu- 
larly with the Abbasids, written in 561 
A.H./1115 by Muh. b. ‘Ali b. al-‘Imrani 
and remarkable for its simple and vivid 
style. 


2564 BADAWI, AHMAD AHMAD. “Between 


2565 BALADI, NAGUIB. 


al-Buhturi and Shawgqi.” (in Arabic) Al- 
Risdlah (Cairo) 16 (N 28 '48) 1343-5. A 
demonstration of the influence of Al-Buh- 
turi on the modern Egyptian poet Shawgi. 
“Chronique de philos- 
ophie Arabe.” Rev. du Caire 11 (D '48) 
74-84. Reviews on Abi al-‘Ala ‘Afifi’s 
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edition of the Fusis al-Hikam of Mubyi 
al-Din ibn ‘Arabi and ‘Ali Sami al- 
Nashar’s work on the origins of Arab 
logic, Les Méthodes chez les Penseurs 
Musulmans. 

BAROUKKHIM, Dr. “Vers un renouveau 
de la littérature persane.” Rev. du Caire 
1r (Ap '48) 126-30. Exaggerated respect 
for the thought and style of the classical 
authors is largely responsible for the deca- 
dence of subsequent Persian literature. 

BATIMAN, BURHAN. “A poem by Namik 
Kemal and German idealism.” (in Turk- 
ish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 ’48) 
153-61. The author thinks that there is 
some similarity between the ideas of the 
late roth century Turkish poet Namik 
Kemal and those of the German idealism 
of the 18th century. 

BUWASIR, SALIM. “Literary life in Bar- 
qa.” (in Arabic) Al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi 
(London) 9 No. 19 (’49) 9. A brief his- 
tory, including some of the leading figures 
and the names of the newspapers and 
magazines available for publishing their 
productions. 

CAFEROGLU, AHMET. “Our bard Kur- 
bani and his poems in Terekeme dialect.” 
(in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili 
we Edebiyat: Dergis:s (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 
*48) 87-106. Romantic story of the lover 
and poet Kurbani from Gandja (Azerbay- 
jan) as it is told among the Terekeme 
tribe (Eastern Anatolia), the interspersed 
poems being given in the vernacular of 
this tribe. 

DE POLNAY, PETER. “New facts on 
FitzGerald and his Rubdiyat.” Tomorrow 
(New York) 8 (Ja ’49) 30-5. An enter- 
taining article expounding the theory that 
the inhibited and repressed FitzGerald 
found his sublimation in Omar Khayyam. 
This article will form part of the author’s 
forthcoming book, Into an Old Room: A 
Memoir of Edward FitzGerald. 

ERTAYLAN, ISMAIL HIKMET. “The 
first Turkish version of the story of Yasuf 
and Zulaykha.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi 
(Istanbul) 3 (N 30 '48) 211-30. Report 
on and facsimile of a 19th century copy of 
an old (presumably 13th century) version 
of the story of Yasuf and Zulaykha. 


FRAYHA, ANIS. “The story of AAl al- 
Kahf.” (in Arabic) Al-Abhath (Beirut) 
1 (S 48) 62-71. Traces the sources of the 
story of the “seven sleepers”; possibly of 
oriental origin, it was shaped in Greek, 
and via Syriac reached Arabic. 


GENCE, TURHAN. “Te’sir of Tabriz’s 
Turkish poems.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat 


2574 


2575 


2576 


2577 


2578 


2579 


2580 


2581 


2582 


Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi 
(istanbul) 3 (N 30 ’48) 117-28. Fourteen 
Turkish poems chosen from the complete 
works (in manuscript) of this late 17th 
century Persian poet of Azeri origin. 
IQBAL, ABBAS. “Decline of literature in 
modern times.” (in Persian) Yddegdr 
(Tehran) 4 (Mr ’48) 1-6. Deplores the 
decline of literary standards in modern 
Iran and the failure of some young writers 
to observe the rules of grammar and prin- 
ciples of style. It advocates the study of 
Persian masterpieces and the formation of 
literary clubs to check this decline. 


IQBAL, ABBAS. “Qazvini’s Athar-ul- 
Belad.” (in Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 
4 (My, Je °48) 81-94. Translation of a 
part of the Athar-ul-Belad of Emad-ed- 
Din Zakariya-ibn-Mohammad-ibn-Mahmud 
Qazvini which deals with some of the Per- 
sian poets; from an edition printed in 1849 
in Germany, now very rare. 

KARAHAN, ABDULKADIR. “Fuziili’s let- 
ters.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat Fakiiltesi 
Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi (Istanbul) 
3 (N 30 '48) 49-85. Four letters written 
by the famous Turkish 16th century poet 
Fuzali (continuation and conclusion). 


KURD ‘ALI, MUHAMMAD. “The ances- 
tors’ legacy.” (in Arabic) Maj. al Majma‘ 
al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi (Damascus) 23 (Ja ’48) 
19-40. With an essay on Badi‘ az-Zaman. 

KUTLUK, IBRAHIM. “Sheikh Galib and 
his as-Sohbet as-Safiyye.” (in Turkish) 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyat 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 °48) 21-47. 
Life and works of the Ottoman mystical 
poet and philosopher Sheikh Galib (1757- 
1798). 

MURQOS, EDOUARD. “Abi Firas al- 
Hamadhani.” (in Arabic) Maj. al-Majma 
‘al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi (Damascus) 23 (Ja ’48) 
64-76. An analysis of his poetry, with abun- 
dant quotations. 

AL-NADAWI, MAS‘UD. “Muhammad Iq- 
bal, poet of the East and Islam.” (in Ara- 
bic) Al-Risdlah (Cairo) 16 (N 8, 15, 22, 
28; D 6°48) 1263-5, 1289-91, 1325-6, 
1346-8, 1370-2. An account of the life of 
this well-known Indian Moslem poet, 
stressing the part played by his poetry in 
the Islamic renaissance and the anti-West- 
ern reaction of the Moslems of India. 


NAVA’l, ABDOL HOSSEIN. “A _ brief 


glance on the life and mystic poetry of 
Araqi.” (in Persian) Yddegdr (Tehran) 
4 (Mr ’48) 35-44. An account of the life 
of Aragqi, his connection with Sufism, and 
quotations from his mystic poetry. Con- 
tinuation of an article in a previous issue. 


ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. “Abi Haiyan al- 
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Tawhidi on penmanship.” Ars Islamica 
(Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 1-30. Edition 
of an Arabic text on calligraphy by the 
tenth century litterateur, with translation, 
comments, and index of proper names, 

2583 ROSSI, ETTORE. “Pseudoversioni dall’- 
arabo e dal Turco in pubblicazioni italiani 
contemporanee.” Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr 
48) 45-9. Observations on European works 
of poetry and prose purporting to be genu- 
ine productions of Orientals, not a few of 
which were so skillfully done that they 
have not only delighted but deceived many 
as to their authorship. 

2584 SCHOONOVER, KERMIT. “Al-Muhasibi 
and his al-Ri‘dya.” Muslim World 39 (Ja 
49) 26-36. Al-Muhasibi (d. 857 A.D.) is 
an important early Moslem mystic whcse 
writings minimize the possibility of sig- 
nificant Greek or Indian influence on Is- 
lamic mysticism. This article contains a 
summary of one of his treatises, the in- 
troduction to and translation of which con- 
stitute Rev. Schoonover’s Harvard doc- 
toral dissertation. 

2585 TARLAN, ALI NIHAT. “Fuziillf’s hitherto 
unknown Qasides.” (in Turkish) Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyats Dergisi 
(Istanbul) 3 (N 30°48) 193-209. Text and 
translation of 3 of his Persian qasides. 

2586 AL-TAYYIBI, AMIN. “The Arabs of al- 
Marwazi.” (in Arabic) Al-Mustami‘ al- 
‘Arabi (London) 9 No. 20 (’49) 4-5. A 
summary of the chapter on the Arabs from 
al-Marwazi’s Tabd’i‘ al-Hayawdan. 

See also: 2479, 2487, 2488, 2500, 2502, 2544, 2589 
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2587 “Histoire d’Espagne, moyen 4ge, années 1936- 
1947.” Rev. Historique (Paris) 72 (Jl-S 
48) 85-108. Includes a bibliography of 
works on Moslem Spain. 

2588 ASHTON, LEIGH. “Literature on Islamic 
art published in England during the war, 
1939-1945.” Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 
13, 14 (’48) 161-2. Short list of English 
publications on Islamic art published dur- 
ing the war with obituary notes on R. L. 
Hobson, L. Binyon, and A. R. Guest. 

2589 BOULAD, BEATRICE. “Recherches faites 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale.” Rev. du 
Caire 11 (S '48) 372-8. A brief history of 
some of the missions sent to the Orient 
by the great French ministers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries to collect manuscripts. 

GOETZ, H. and A. “Indian studies in Is- 
lamic art published during the war, 1939- 
1945.” Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 
(’48) 162-74. Annotated bibliography ar- 
ranged according to subjects. 
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2591 OZ, TAHSIN. “Publications on Turkish 
and Islamic arts in Turkey, 1939-1945.” 
Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 ('48) 
174-9. Bibliography arranged according to 
years. Turkish titles are given with Eng- 
lish translations. Short introductory com- 
ments on some of the more important pub- 
lications. 

SAUVAGET, JEAN. “L’archéologie musul- 
mane en France de 1939 4 1945.” Ars Is- 
lamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 150-61. 
Critical bibliography of the literature on 
Islamic art brought out in France and by 
French institutions during the war. 

See also: 2527, 2568 
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“Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Allibah Pasha.” (in Ara- 
bic) Al-Hilél (Cairo) 56 (D ’48) 53-4. A 
one-page biographical sketch of the re- 
cently appointed Egyptian Ambassador to 
Pakistan. Includes a caricature portrait. 

KHAKI, AHMAD. “Al-Jabarti.” (in Ara- 
bic) Al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (London) 9 
No. 18 (’49) 6-7. Some biographical details 
on this early 19th century Egyptian his- 
torian. 

KHALUSI, $AFA. “Abi Thana’ al-Alisi.” 
(in Arabic) Al-Mustami‘ al-‘Arabi (Lon- 
don) 9 No. 20 (’49) 18-9. A brief account 
of the life of this r9th century Iraqi poet. 

QAZVINI, MOHAMMAD. “Contemporary 
obituaries.” (in Persian) Yddegdr (Teh- 
ran) 5 (Ag-S ’48) 89-110. Sixth of the 
series of articles giving a brief account, in 
alphabetical order, of the life of prominent 
persons in Iran and other countries of the 
Middle East who have died in recent 
years. 

ROSSI, E. “Angelo Sammarco (1883-1948).” 
Oriente Mod. (Rome) 28 (O-D ’48) 198- 
200. Sammarco was a specialist in modern 
Egyptian history. 

SAUVAGET, J. “In memoriam: Paul Pel- 
liot.” Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 14 
(48) 202-3. Obituary note of the famous 
French sinologist, stressing his contribu- 
tions to Central Asiatic Mongol and Is- 
lamic studies. 

TAVAKKOLI, AHMAD. “Two foreign 
officers in the service of Iran — Seminov 
and Borowsky.” (in Persian) Yddegdr 
(Tehran) 5 (Ag, S ’48) 18-31. An account 
of the life of Barthelemy Seminov, of Ital- 
ian and French parentage, who came to 
Iran in 1814 and served in the Iranian 
army; and Isidore Borowsky, a Polish 
officer in the Iranian army who was killed 
in the battle of Herat in 1838, and their 
relationships. 

See also: 2483, 2491, 2504, 2528, 2542, 2547 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Middle East, 1948. Internat. Affairs 
(London) 24 (O "48) 611-2. (George 
Kirk). “. . . not a work of serious research, 
but merely a pastiche of material of un- 
equal value.” 

‘ABD EL-JALIL, J. M. Bréwe Histoire de 
la Littérature Arabe. 2d ed. Oriente Mod. 
28 (O-D ’48) 209-10. (Francesco Gabrieli). 

‘ABD EL-JALIL, J. M. L’Islam et nous: 
apercus et suggestions. Muslim World 39 
(Ja ’49) 78. (Arthur Jeffery). This essay, 
which is an attempt “to let us look through 
a Muslim’s eyes at how he understands 
God, how he regards the purpose of crea- 
tion,” etc. “. . . is so good that it ought to 
be made required reading in all our 
seminaries”; Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 
115. (E. Rossi). 

AHMAD, SHAYKH MAHMUD. Econom- 
ics of Islam. Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 
7o-2. (Wilfred C. Smith). 

ANCHIERI, ETTORE. Constantinopoli ¢ 
gli Stretti nella politica Russa ed Europea. 
Dal Trattato di Qiicitik Kainargi alla Con- 
wenzione di Montreux. Internat. Affairs 
(London) 24 (0 ’48) 606. (H. M. Bostand- 
jis); Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 115-6. 
(E. Rossi). 

ARBERRY, A. J., tr. Hafiz — fifty poems. 
Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 59-60. (F. 
Gabrieli). 

ARBERRY, A. J. The tulip of Sinai. Mus- 
lim World 39 (Ja ’49) 79-80. (T. Cuyler 
Young). A series of translations of Per- 
sian quatrains of Muhammad Iqbal, who 
had such great influence on the creation 
of Pakistan, and whose poetry is regarded 
as being the finest in modern Persian 
literature. 

ARNAKIS, GEORGIADES. I. Proti Otho- 
mani. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 58. (E. 
Rossi). A modern Greek work dealing 
with the founding of the Ottoman state. 

ATES, AHMED. Sindbdd-ndme [of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Ali al-Samarqandi]. Oriente 
Mod. 28 (O-D '48) 207-8. (E. Rossi). 

BABINGER, FRANZ. Beitraége sur Friih- 
geschichte der Tiirkenherrschaft in Rume- 
lien (14-15. Jahrhundert). Oriente Mod. 
28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 56-8. (R. Loenertz). Due 
to destruction wrought by an aerial bom- 
bardment, only fragments of the work of 
this great specialist in Turkish historiog- 
raphy on the Turkish conquest of Rumelia 
have been preserved. 

BAMMATE, HAIDAR. Visages de l’Islam. 
Idea (Rome) 4 (S 48) 570. (H.P.). 

BAYUR, YUSUF HIKMET. Tirkiye 
Devletinin Dig Siyasasi. Oriente Mod. 28 
(Ap-Je '48) 115-6. (E. Rossi). 


2612 BERQUE, AUGUSTIN. Les intellectuel: | 
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Algériens. Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 75. ” 


(E. H. Douglas). [ 
BONNE, ALFRED. State and economics in 
the Middle East. Internat. Affairs (Lon- | 
don) 24 (O ’48) 608-9. (George Kirk). 


BRYAN, M. A. The distribution of the 


Semitic and Cushitic languages of Africa. ; 


Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 113-4. (C. | 
Conti Rossini). A guide for orienting the | 
English-reading public to the mare mag- 
num of Ethiopia’s peoples and languages. 
BURET, M.-T. Cours 


48) 195-6. (Charles A. Ferguson). 


CENSONI, DOMENICO. La politica fran- 


cese nel Vicino Oriente. Oriente Mod. 28 
(O-D ’48) 205-6. (E. Rossi). 


COHEN, MARCEL. Essai comparatif sur le i 
wocabulaire et la phonétigque du Chamito- 
Sémitiqgue. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 


s3- (Enrico Cerulli). 
CRESWELL, K. A.C. Early Muslim archi- 
tecture II. Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 
14 (’48) 180-93. (M. B. Smith). The re- 
view is followed by a valuable annotated 
bibliography of recent 
monuments in the period covered by Prof. 
Creswell’s book. 


DE BEAURECUEIL, S. L’Ilahi-Name de 


Hwage ‘Abdallah Ansari. Muslim World 


39 (Ja "49) 76-7. (Arthur Jeffery). 
DE GENERET, ROBERT HENRY. Ll: 
martyre d’Ali Akbar: drame Persan. 


Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D '48) 208-9. (EB. [ 


Rossi). 

DEVELLIOGLU, FERIT. Tiirk Argos 
(Genel inceleme ve sizliik). Genisletilmis. 
(Tiirk Dil Kurumu, C. I. 13.) Tiirk Dili, 
Belleten (Istanbul) 3 (N, D ’47) 40+. 
(Hikmet Dizdaroglu). Glossary of Turkish 
slang words. 

DILCIN, DEHRI. Edebiyatimizda Atasit- 
leri. Tirk Dili, Belleten (Istanbul) ; 
(N, D '47) 33-6. (Hikmet Dizdaroglu). 
The book is a collection of Turkish poems 
and single lines containing proverbs. 

DUDA, HERBERT. Vom Kalifat zur Re 
publik. Die Tiirkei im 19. und 20. Jahr 
hundert. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 205. 
(E. Rossi). 

EKREM, SELMA. Turkey old and new. 
Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 64. (C. Robert 
Avery, Jr.). 

ELIOT, GEORGE FIELDING. Hate, hope, 
and high explosives. Commentary 7 (Ja 
49) 94-5. (R. H. S. Crossman); Middle 
East J. 3 (Ja °49) 92-3. (Farnsworth 
Fowle). Eliot’s analysis of the military 
potential in Palestine has proved to be 
generally correct; his comments on the 
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other areas he visited are generally super- 
ficial. 

FARIS, N. A. and ELMER, R. P. Arab 
archery. Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 13, 
14 (’48) 198-201. (A. K. Coomaraswamy). 

FEDDEN, ROBIN. Syria: an historical ap- 
preciation. Geog. J. (London) 109 (O 47) 
244. (S. Hillelson). 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. Le mille e una 
notte. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 206-7. 
(E. Rossi). This is the first complete Ital- 
ian translation from the Arabic, done in 
collaboration with Cesaro, Vacca, Pansera, 
and Rizzitano. 

GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, G. Ibn 
Qotaiba. Introduction au livre de la poésie 
et des poetes. J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 68 
(O-D ’48) 194. (G. E. Von Grunebaum). 
“This model volume” is “the first volume 
of the Arabic collection planned by the 
Association Guillaume Budé long 
famous for its edition-translations of 
Greek and Roman classics.”” Muslim World 
39 (Ja ’49) 75-6. (Arthur Jeffery). 

GIBB, H. A. R. Modern trends in Islam. 
Internat. Affairs (London) 24 (O ’48) 
607. (R. W. Bullard); J. Royal Asiatic 
Soc. Nos. 3-4 (’48) 195. (R. O. Winstedt). 

GLUBB, J. B. The story of the Arab Le- 
gion. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 202-4. 
(H. Z.). 

GORDON, CYRUS. Lands of the cross and 
crescent. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 
114-5. (E. Rossi). 

GREENBERG, JOSEPH. The influence of 
Islam on a Sudanese religion. J. Amer. 
Orient. Soc. 68 (O-D ’48) 199-200. (H. E. 
Hause). 

EL-HAKIM, TEWFIQ. Mage of justice. 
Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 74-5. (Eleanor 
T. Calverley). 

HILL, GEORGE. A history of Cyprus. 
Speculum 23 (O '48) 704-6. (John L. 
LaMonte). “A monumental work covering 
definitively . . . the history of Cyprus from 
the conquest of Richard Lion-Heart to 
that by Selim II.” 

HOURANI, A. H. Syria and Lebanon. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 64. (E. Rossi). 

HUSSAIN, MIRZA MOHAMMED. Islam 
and socialism. Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 
72. (Wilfrid C. Smith). 

KAMEL, MUSTAFA. Nazrah ‘dmmah fi 
ta’rikh ad-dustir al-irdgi. Oriente Mod. 
28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 63. (E. Rossi). Deals with 
the evolution of the Iraqi constitution. 

KARAOSMANOGLJU, Y. K. Atatiirk. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 59. (E. Rossi). 

KEEN, B. A. The agricultural development 
of the Middle East. Geog. J. (London) 
109 (O '47) 229-32. (S. Hillelson), 
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KHEMIRI, T. The Libyan question. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 212. (E. Rossi). 

KIRK, GEORGE E. A short history of the 
Middle East from the rise of Islam to 
modern times. Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 
93-4. (Lyle S. Shelmidine). A competent, 
objective survey. 

LAMMENS, HENRI. L’Islam. Credenze e 
istituzioni. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 
(E. Rossi). Translated from the French, 
with some supplementary notes, by Fran- 
cesco Gabrieli. 

LANE, ARTHUR. Early Islamic pottery. 
Burlington Mag. 90 (O '48) 303. (Gerald 
Reitlinger) ; Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 
55-6. (F. Gabrieli). 

LUPI, G. Firdusi. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr 
48) 60-1. (E. Rossi). 

MANSEL, ARIF MUFID. Tiirkiyenin arke- 
ologi, epigrafi ve tarihi cografyasi igin 
bibliyogrofya. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 
200-1, (M. Pallottino). 

MATHEW, DAVID. Ethiopia: the study 
of a polity. Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 96. 
(Edward P. Arbez). Tracing the concept 
of the Solomonic Throne, the author pre- 
sents something like a philosophy of the 
history of Ethiopia. 

MENASSA, GABRIEL. Plan de reconstruc- 
tion de Veconomie Libanaise et de reforme 
de V’Etat, Middle East J. 3 (Ja 49) 95. 
(Charles Issawi). The author’s central 
theme is that Lebanon must aim at free 
trade and therefore remain free of an 
economic union with Syria. 

MENGES, KARL H. Qaragalpaqg gram- 
mar. Part I: phonology. J. Amer. Orient. 
Soc. 68 (O-D 48) 206. (W. D. Preston). 

MERCHANT, MUHAMMAD V. A book 
of Quranic laws. Muslim World 39 (Ja 
49) 70. (John E. Merrill). 

MOIN, MUHAMMAD. L’influence du Maz- 
déisme dans la littérature Persane. J. Near 
East. Stud. 8 (Ja '49) 64. (G. E. Von 
Grunebaum). The object of this study, 
written in Persian, is “to show the pres- 
ervation of ancient Iranian elements in 
Persian literature and, more particularly, 
in the poetry of its Muslim period.” 

MONTAGNE, ROBERT. La civilisation du 
désert: nomades d’Orient et d'Afrique. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. 53 (Jl 48) 886. (Touvia 
Ashkenazi). 

MORENO, MARTINO MARLO. L’Islam- 
ismo. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr '48) 53-4. 
(F. Gabrieli). 

MORRISON, S. A. Religious liberty in the 
Near East. Internat. Affairs (London) 25 
(Ja ’49) 107. 

MOSHARRAFA, M.M. Cultural survey of 
modern Egypt, Part II. Middle East J. 3; 
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(Ja '49) 94-5. (John S. Badeau). The 
author’s thesis that Asiatic history, like 
European, must be re-evaluated from the 
point of view of class formation is stimu- 
lating but needs further substantiation for 
acceptance. 

MULOCK, C. and LANGDON, MARTIN 
T. The icons of Yuhanna and Ibrahim 
the scribe. Gt. Brit. and East 65 (Mr ’48) 
ME 43. “A valuable background for those 
who wish to make a detailed study of 
Coptic art.” 

NALLINO, C. A. La letteratura Arabe dag- 
li inizi all’epoca della dinastia Umayyade. 
Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 54-5. (F. 
Gabrieli). 

ONAY, TALAT. Dédstén-1 Ahmet Harami. 
Tirk Dili, Belleten (Istanbul) 3 (N, D ’47) 
36-40. (Hikmet Dizdaroglu). 

PAJARO, MANUEL VAZQUEZ. Redenci- 
ones de cautivos en Africa (1723-1725) 
{by Fr. Melchor Garcia Navarro] Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 211. (Achille 
Riggio). 

PEDERSEN, JOHS. Den Arabiske Bog. 
Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 78-9. (Arthur 
Jeffery). “This volume is an account of 
writing used in early Arabic and the 
earliest Islamic writing.” 

PERHAM, MARGERY. The government 
of Ethiopia. Internat. Affairs 24 (O °48) 
613. (S. H. Longrigg). 

QUTB, SAYYED. Kutub wa Shakhsiyydt. 
Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 61-2. (Um- 
berto Rizzitano). A book of critical essays 
on aspects of modern Arabic literature. 

RENNELL, FRANCIS JAMES. British mil- 
itary administration of occupied territories 
in Africa during the years 1041-1047. 
Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 96-7. (Benjamin 
Rivlin). An exhaustive, thoroughly docu- 
mented apology for British military oc- 
cupation policies. 

ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. The technique and 
approach of Muslim scholarship. Speculum 
23 (O '48) 726-7. (G. E. Von Grune- 
baum). 

ROSSI, ETTORE. Elenco dei manoscritti 
Persiani della Biblioteca Vaticana. Ede- 
biyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 °48) 235-7. 
(A. Ate). 

ROSSINI, CARLO CONTI. Tabelle com- 
parative del calendario Etiopico col calen- 
dario romano. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 
211-2. (Martino Mario Moreno). 


SAFRASTIAN, ARSHAK. Kurds and Kur- 
distan. Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 99. (E. 
M. Wright). The author’s thesis that the 
Kurdish race is awakening to national 
consciousness is largely belied by the facts. 
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SALLER, SYLVESTER J. Discoweries at 
St. John’s ‘Ein Kédrim (1941-1942). Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 52-3. (Enrico 
Cerulli). 

SAUVAGET, JEAN. ’Ahbdr as-Sin wa’'l- 
Hind. Relation de la Chine et de I’Inde. 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Edebiyati 
Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 °48) 231-5. 
(Ahmet Ates). The reviewer lists some 
errata in the Arabic text; Oriente Mod. 
28 (O-D ’48) 210, (F. Gabrieli). This 9th 
century geographico-ethnographic Arabic 
text is the second volume in the Budé 
Collection Arabe. 

SAUVAGET, JEAN. Introduction a V’his- 
toire de Vorient Musulman: élements de 
bibliographie. Ars Islamica (Ann Arbor) 
13, 14 (’48) 195-8. (Harold W. Glidden). 

SCHROEDER, ERIC. Persian miniatures in 
the Fogg Museum of Art. Ars Islamica 
(Ann Arbor) 13, 14 (’48) 193-5. (J. V. S. 
Wilkinson). 

SCOTT, HUGH. In the high Yemen. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 204-5. (E. Rossi). 

SETON-WILLIAMS, M. V. Britain and 
the Arab States. Muslim World 39 (Ja ’49) 
66-7. (Alfred Zimmern). “It is neither 
an original book ... nor a work of factual 
reference.” 

SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. The Mediterranean. 
Internat. Affairs (London) 24 (O ’48) 
606-7. (Elizabeth Monroe). 

SPEISER, E. A. The United States and the 
Near East. J. Near East. Stud. 8 (Ja ’49) 
60-1. (Hans J. Morgenthau). 


STITT, GEORGE. A prince of Arabia: 
the Emir Shereef Ali Haider. Internat. 
Affairs (London) 24 (O '48) 612-3. (W. 
G. Elphinston). 

TUKIN, CEMAL. Osmanli imparatorlugu 
devrinde Bogazlar meselesi. Oriente Mod. 
28 (Ap-Je ’48) 115-6. (E. Rossi). 

TURAN, OSMAN. Mahmud b. M. al-Mus- 
tahir bi’l-Karim al-Aksarayi: Musdéma- 
rat al-Ahbar we musdyarat al-ahyér. 
Mogollar zamce: nda Tiirkiye Selcuklu- 
lari tarihi. Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili 
ve Edebiyat: Dergisi (Istanbul) 3 (N 30, 
48) 237-40. (A. Ates). Edition of an im- 
portant historical text on the history of 
the Seljuks in Anatolia. The reviewer 
lists some errata. 

TRITTON, A. S. Muslim theology. J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. Nos. 3-4 (’48) 195-6. (H. A. 
R. Gibb). “Rather a compilation of data 
in the sources than an organized dis- 
cussion.” In the chapters on early sects, 
“the miscellaneous and sometimes very 
dubious sources drawn upon lay many of 
the statements open to suspicion.” 


ULKUTASIR, M. SAKIR. Biiyiik Tirk 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Dilcisi Kdggarli Mahmut: Hayats — §ah- 
siyeti — Divaniiligat:. Tirk Dili, Belleten 
(Istanbul) 3 (N, D 47) 43-5. (Hikmet 
Dizdaroglu). 

AL“URYAN, MUHAMMAD. ‘4lé bab 
Zuwaylah. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 
116. (Francesco Gabrieli). An historical 
novel in the Jurji Zaydan tradition deal- 
ing with Mameluke times. 

AL-URYAN, MUHAMMAD. Shagarat ad- 
Durr. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je ’48) 116. 
(Francesco Gabrieli). An historical novel 
about the widow of the last Ayyubid of 
Egypt. 

VAN DER MEULEN, D. Aden to the Hadh- 
ramaut. Oriente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 
63-4. (E. Rossi). 

VERTANES, CHARLES A. Armenia re- 
born. Oriente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 206. (E. 
Rossi). 

WARRINER, DOREEN. Land and poverty 
in the Middle East. Internat. Affairs (Lon- 
don) 25 (Ja 49) 107. (Dunstan Skilbeck) ; 
Middle East J. 3 (Ja ’49) 91-2. (Alfred 
Bonné). Miss Warriner underestimates the 
potentialities of Palestine, as demonstrated 
by the Zionists, and correspondingly of 
the whole Middle East; Oriente Mod. 28 
(Ap-Je ’48) 115. (E. Rossi). 

WEULERSSE, JACQUES. Paysans de Syrie 
et du Proche-Orient. Geog. J. (London) 
109 (O ’47) 229-32. (S. Hillelson). 

ZAJACZKOWSKI, ANIANAZ. Glosy tur- 
eckie w zabytkach staropolskich. I. Kate- 
chizacja Turecka jana herbiniusa. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (O-D ’48) 209. (E. Rossi). 

ZAKANI, OBEID. Katze und Maus. Ori- 
ente Mod. 28 (Ja-Mr ’48) 60. (E. Rossi). 
A Persian poem, Mish u Gurbab, by 
‘Ubaid-i Zakani (d. 1377), translated into 
German by H. W. Duda. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“The 19th international 
congress of Orientalists.” (in Turkish), 
Edebiyat Fakiiltesi Tiirk Dili ve Ede- 
biyat: Dergis: (Istanbul) 3 (N 30 °48) 
107-15. Report on the Congress in Paris, 
July 1948. 

“Una con- 
ferenza di Taha Husein su I. Guidi, C. A. 
Nallino, D. Santillana . . . che insegnarono 
in Egitto.” Oriente Mod. 28 (Ap-Je 48) 
103-7. These great Italian Orientalists had 
been invited by King Fu’ad to give some 
courses at his newly founded Egyptian 
University. Their import was at once 
profound and long lasting. 


CURRY, MANLY L. “Strategic Palestine.” 
Marine Corps Gazette 32 (O 48) 28-37. 
Col. Curry believes that airborne opera- 
tions are possible in all strategic areas 
of Palestine. An offensive again:t Pales- 
tine from any direction would be assisted 
by naval support from the Mediterranean, 
but only by an amphibious operation can 
the strategic areas be seized. A naval 
power could concentrate air strength over 
Palestine and the surrounding territory 
in a matter of weeks. 


HEKMAT, ALI ASGHAR. “The game of 
‘Alak Dolak.’” (in Persian) Yddegdr 
(Tehran) 4 (My, Je ’48) 70-80. An ac- 
count of the game called Alak Dolak, 
played from ancient times in Iran and the 
neighboring countries by two teams, using 
two sticks, one about 30 inches long and 
the other about 5 inches, the shorter to 
be hit and thrown to a distance by the 
long one. [Ed. note: played, under an- 
other name, in New York City and many 
other parts of the United States]. 
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Political Trends in the Middle East’ 


Third Annual Conference on Middle East Affairs 
sponsored by The Middle East Institute 


ORE THAN 150 members and invited guests attended 
M the third annual Conference on Middle East Affairs 
to be sponsored by The Middle East Institute in Wash- 
ington, on Friday and Saturday, March 4-s, 1949. Following a 
few words of welcome by Mr. George Camp Keiser, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Institute, the Friday afternoon 
session was turned over to the chairman for the day, Mr. Edwin 
M. Wright, Special Assistant to the Chief of the Division of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs in the Department of State. 
Speakers for the afternoon were: 
Dr. Mayw Kuappuri, Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago: Basis of Political Power in the Middle East 


Mr. Wiiu1aM Hanon ey, formerly U. S. Labor Attaché, Cairo: Labor 
Movements in the Middle East. 


Dr. Khadduri laid the background for the theme of the Con- 
ference: Political Trends in the Middle East. He analyzed 
briefly the two schools of thought regarding the basis of political 
thought in the modern Middle East: first, that which attributes 
political developments to the impact of the West, both as a 
stimulus and as a direct agent in shaping the course of events; 
-and secondly, that of Middle Eastern nationalists themselves 
who hold that the meddling of the West has merely distorted 
and diverted native movements which are rising naturally from 
domestic factors. Each extreme, Dr. Khadduri pointed out, was 
a simplification of the truth, for both a foreign stimulus and a 
native impulse have played a part in the recent development of 


Middle Eastern nationalism. 


1 While every effort has been made in this summary to reflect accurately the tenor of 
the lectures and discussion, the Editor is ready to assume full responsibility for any 
unwitting misinterpretation of the speakers’ remarks. 
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The speaker then went on to trace the historical background 
of the Islamic state and peoples, emphasizing the persistent rival- 
ries for power: as between the Arabs, Persians, and Turks; as 
between the nomadic and settled populations; as between re- 
ligious communal groups (both Moslem schismatics and non- 
Moslems) ; and as between centralized authority and feudal and 
tribal loyalties. 

Passing on to a discussion of the impact of the West, Dr. Khad- 
duri pointed out that because of the East’s fear of physical sub- 
jugation, it was the military class that was first exposed to 
Western training and techniques, and that this class has therefore 
played a disproportionately prominent role in the formation of 
the present Middle Eastern states, above all Turkey, Iraq, and 
Iran. Secondly, he emphasized the fact that while contact with 
the West has brought the East a democratic form of govern- 
ment, fear of the West has concurrently tended to cause the East 
to hold on to its autocratic, military, and feudal political tradi- 
tions (to be distinguished, however, from its democratic soctal 
tradition). 

In summary, there is today a serious gap between the ruling 
and the ruled which creates of the former an autocracy out of 
touch with the people, and of the latter a constant source of 
political unrest. The resulting instability is an invitation to the 
very foreign intervention that the Middle Eastern nationalists 
have sought to eradicate. The United States, believed Dr. 
Khadduri, has a serious obligation in its relations to these coun- 
tries, and particularly in any assistance which it might extend 
to them, to try to bridge this gap, and to bring the spirit of 
Middle Eastern governments closer to the democratic form in 
which they are already set. 


ow 


Mr. Handley’s discussion of Labor movements opened a field 
of investigation that is entirely fresh to most students of the 
Middle East. As an organized element in the Middle Eastern 
scene, labor is still in its infancy, but it is a factor that will surely 
come to be of paramount importance and needs far greater 
attention than it has received so far. 
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Mr. Handley limited himself to a description of the labor 
picture in Egypt and Iran. In regard to Egypt, he described 
recently enacted labor legislation, paying particular attention 
to the provisions regarding labor unions and to the activity of 
the unions in the various Egyptian industries, notably textiles. 

Turning to Iran, Mr. Handley discussed at some length the 
history of the Tudeh Party, which is unique in the Islamic 
Middle East as the only true labor party, organized by and on 
the worker level. Mr. Handley described the attempts that the 
Tudeh Party and its adjunct, the Democratic Party of Azerbai- 
jan, had made to capture control of the Iranian Government in 
the months immediately following World War II, and the suc- 
cess with which the Government had met the situation. He also 
described the 1947 mission of the WFTU to “investigate” labor 


conditions in Iran, relating the whole to Iran’s role in inter- 
national affairs. 


ow 


The evening of the Conference was devoted to a Banquet 
Meeting chairmaned by the Hon. Christian A. Herter, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Massachusetts. The speaker was Col. 
William A. Eddy, former U. S. Minister to Saudi Arabia and 
currently a consultant for the Arabian American Oil Company. 
Col. Eddy discussed U. S. interest in the Middle East in general, 
appealing in particular for a truer and wider understanding of 
the area among Americans. His talk was followed by a showing 
of films, with commentary by Dr. Douglas D. Crary of the 
Department of Geography, University of Michigan. Dr. Crary 
described his trip by truck and car in the spring and summer of 
1948, travelling up the Nile to Khartoum and out to the Red 
Sea by Massawa; across the Arabian Peninsula from Jeddah to 
Dhahran; from Kuwait into Iraq, with a visit to the marsh 
Arabs in the southern part of the country; north to Kirkuk, and 
through the Rowanduz Gorge to Iran and Tabriz; and so north- 
west into Turkey via the “transit” road to Erzurum and Trabzon. 


ow 


Chairmaned by Prof. T. Cuyler Young of the Department 
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of Oriental Languages and Literatures at Princeton University, 
the Saturday morning session continued the theme of Political 
Trends with the following talks: 


Tue Hon. Epwin SAMUEL, c.M.G., Professor of Middle East Govern- 
ment and Administration, Institute for Israel and the Middle East, 
The Dropsie College: Interests and Policies of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Kussia in the Middle East 

Dr. Water L. Wricut, Jr., Professor of Turkish Language and His- 
tory, Princeton University: Impact of the West upon the Middle East. 


Prof. Samuel opened his discussion with a summary of Amer- 
ican interest and activity — both private and public — in the 
Middle East, and its general effect on the inhabitants of the 
area: the presence of tourists; the generosity of American philan- 
thropists; their educational efforts; the sentimental support 
of the “underdog,” as exemplified by the Jews of Palestine 
struggling for independence; the dissemination of American 
films and popular magazines; and direct business interprise, 
notably the exploitation of oil. The American political and eco- 
nomic approach to the Middle East has been one of opposition 
to the spread of communism and Soviet influence; this has led 
the United States into a more conservative policy than might 
otherwise have been the case. The Americans tend to place the 
hope of the Middle East on oil royalties rather than on a re- 
formed social structure. 

British interests march hand in hand with American: both 
Great Britain and the United States wish to see a prosperous, 
stable, independent Middle East friendly toward the West. Un- 
like the United States, however, Great Britain has had a record 
of intervention and has reaped the blame therefrom, although in 
all fairness much credit should have gone its way as well. The 
issue of Israel is now forcing Britain to reconsider its whole 
Middle Eastern policy. 

Russian interest and activity within the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries has been meager. The Soviet support of Israel has won it 
friends there, but one must not conclude therefore that Israel is 
favorably disposed toward Russian communism. Russia, more- 
over, is still opposed to Zionism, which it regards as a “bourgeois, 
imperialist, and counter-revolutionary” movement. Russia’s real 
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objective has been to weaken Britain’s position in the Arab 
world, where it is actively promoting local communist parties. 


ow 


Dr. Walter L. Wright, in his talk on the “Impact of the West 
upon the Middle East,” developed the historical concept of an 
Islamic self-sufficient world set off against a correspondingly 
self-sufficient Christian world, the two coming into contact only 
through their frontier belts, and then only on the basis of warfare. 
This accounts, in part, for the estrangement of the two worlds, 
and for the difficulty the Middle Eastern peoples are now hav- 
ing in adapting themselves to the West, which they have realized 
they must do to survive. Islam being a total way of life, the 
introduction of Western philosophy necessarily has a profoundly 
disrupting effect on the Islamic world. 

To illustrate his thesis, Dr. Wright paid special attention to 
the historical and cultural development of the Ottoman Empire 
and present-day Turkey. Here was a land lying on the frontier 
of the dar al-Islam, and therefore constantly involved in the 
struggle with the Christian dar al-harb. As a result, Turkey has 
had to face the impact of the West throughout the whole of 
its history, and has characteristically sought a more drastic solu- 
tion to its relations with the West than have the Arab countries. 
Now that the Arabs have also attained their political independ- 
ence, they too are being faced with the responsibility of shaping 
a national policy, and in a time when the pressures upon them are 
as great as at any period of history. 


Caw 


The Conference was closed with a complimentary luncheon 
for Institute members presided over by Mr. George Camp 
Keiser, the Chairman of the Board of Governors. Mr. Harvey 
P. Hall, Editor of The Middle East Journal, spoke briefly on 
the problems faced by the Journal in its second year of publica- 
tion, and discussed the editorial principles which had been 
evolved as a result. Mr. John E. Marsh, Executive Secretary, 
reported on the other activities of the Institute in 1948. Finally, 
Mr. Edwin M. Wright, Acting Director, reviewed the over-all 
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program of the Institute, with special attention to prospective 
avenues of expansion. 

Headquarters for the Conference was at the Institute’s new 
building at 1830 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Throughout the two days a collection of books, photographs, 
maps, and art objects was on display. The exhibit was generously 
loaned by ten Middle Eastern embassies and legations, and eight 
cultural institutions of Washington. 


H. P. H. 
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